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INTRODUCTION. 


A COPY of the following Work, which was transmitted to 
the Directors of the East India Company, having been placed in 
their Library, Mr. Wilkins, who has charge of that valuable 
Institution, thought that its publication might be useful, and re- 
commended that measure to the patronage of the Court ; which, 
with great liberality, consented to his request, and encouraged 
the undertaking by a large subscription. Accordingly, in the 
end of the year 1805 an agreement was made with some respect- 
able booksellers. Soon afterwards, my duty having unexpectedly 
brought me to England, I was agreeably surprised to find that 
my Journal had obtained a reception so favourable. It is true, 
I wished to have abridged the Work before publication, and 
altered its arrangement ; but as the printing had commenced 
before my arrival, and as my stay in England was likely to be 
very short, I could not undertake such alterations. I have, 
therefore, contented myself with revising the manuscript ; and 
the superintendency of the press has been entrusted to Mr. 
Stephen Jones, I hope, however, that the Index will enable the 
reader to understand the greater part of the Indian terms, and 
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at the same time will in some measure supply the want of 
method, in which I am sorry that the Work is so deficient. 

The followdng Instructions, w’hich I received from the Governor 
General, before I commenced my Journey, wall sufficiently ex- 
plain the view's which that distinguished Nobleman had in 
employing me. 

Copy of the Governor General’s Instructions, dated Fort William, 

54th February 1800. 

“ Your enquiries are to extend throughout the dominions of 
the present Raja of Mysore, and the country acquired by the 
Company, in the late war, from the Siillan, as well as to that 
part of Malabar which the Company annexed to their ow'n ter- 
ritories in the former war under Marquis Cornwallis.” 

“ The (irst great and essential object of your attention should 
be, the Agriculture of the Country; under which head, your en- 
quiries should include and tend to ascertain the following points 
with as much accuracy as local circumstances w ill admit.” 

Esculent P’^enelahles. 

“ The different kinds cultivated by the fiirmers and natives in 
general, for sale or common use; the modes of cultivation 
adopted for each kind, and the implements of husbandry used 
in them ; the seasons when they are sown and gathered ; the 
manures used for the soil ; and the means adopted for watering 
their grounds ; and as the efPscting this last point, in a cheap and 
easy manner, is an essential object to the common farmers in this 
country (Bengal), it w'ould be eligible to have either models or 
draw’ings made of any description of machinery w'hich may not 
have been seen by ) ou in these parts of India, and which may 
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appear to you to be likely to effect so beneficial an end. It 
would also be advisable for you to observe whether the pooler 
natives make use of any vegetables for food, which you may liave 
seen in this country, but which may not here be in use for human 
food." 

Cattle. 

“ The different breeds, and the manner in which they are 
bred and kept ; the species used in agriculture ; and whether the 
produce of the country be sufficient, without importation, to 
answer its demands. And as the improvement of the breed of 
horses in this country has become an object of particular atten- 
tion to government, it would be proper foi you to ascertain how 
far the breed made use of, in the parts you may visit, might be 
eligible to promote this desirable end." 

Farms. 

“ The general extent of them ; the nature of the tenures by 
which they are held ; the usual price of labour, and the manner 
of payment, whether in kind or specie. You will compare the 
general state of agriculture in Mysore, kc. with that of such 
parts of Bengal as you may be acquainted with ; and state your 
opinion, how far the cultivation of either country may be im- 
proved, or extended, by the introduction of the vegetables, cattle, 
or rural economy of the other.” 

“ The next immediate object of your attention should be, those 
natural productions of the country, which are made use of in 
arts, manufactures, or medicine, and particularly those which 
are objects of external commerce.” 
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Cotton, Pepper, Sandal-wood, and Cardamoms. 

“ Of the cultivation and preparation oi these valuable articles 
you should endeavour to gain the fullest and most accurate 
accounts, as well as of the nature and extent of the trade carried 
on in them ; the usages Avhich may have obtained concerning 
them ; the causes, if any there may be, which may seem to ob- 
stract improvement in quality, or extension in produce, of either 
of them ; and the means to your judgment most likely to remove 
these causes.” 

Alines, Quarries, Minerals, and Aiineral Springs. 

“ The mines and quarries, as objects of particular concern, you 
should make a subject of more minute investigation, in so far as 
relates to their produce ; the mode of working them ; the state 
of the people employed in them, as well in respect to the con- 
dition of their service as to their treatment, or the price of their 
labour. In regard to the Minerals and Mineral Springs, they 
should be examined with attention, and such of them analyzed 
as may be esteemed medicinal by the people themselves, or you 
may judge to be so.” 

Manufactures and Manufacturers. 

“ The state of the manufactures is a farther object of conse- 
quence, especially of those which are exported; you should 
therefore procure as exact an account of the different kinds, as 
may be practicable, and of the ability of the country itself to 
furnish the materials used in them : and you should ascertain 
what proportion, if any, is necessary to be imported from other 
countries ; from what countries, and under what advantages or 
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disadvantages, such importation now is or might be made. You 
should also make it an object of particular attention to ascertain 
how far the introduction of any of the manufactures of Mysore 
into any other of the Company’s possessions, might be produc- 
tive of advantage, and respectively whether might derive 

advantage from the importation of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of Bengal, or any other parts of the Company’s 
possessions. The situation of the manufacturers should likewise 
be examined ; the mode of providing their goods ; the usual rate 
of their labour; any particular advantages which they may 
enjoy ; their comparative afHuence, with those of this country ; 
their domestic usages ; the general nature of their sales ; and any 
regulations respecting their markets.” 

Climate and Seasons of Mysore. 

“ Of these you should endeavour to obtain an accurate account, 
as well as of the prevailing winds, and the effects of the air, in its 
various states of heat and moisture, on the human body ; and it 
will be farther desirable, that you should fonn from your own 
observation, and the reports of such other persons as you may 
judge worthy of attention, an estimate of the salubrity of the 
country compared with that of the Company’s other principal 
possessions in India.” 

“ Although it may not be in your power, exactly to ascertain 
the extent of the forests, yet you will make this an object of your 
enquiry, as well as the kinds of trees of which they may chiefly 
consist, and report those kinds which you may judge useful for 
timber or other purposes ; you >vill also state your opinion, with 
respect to the kinds either of timber or fruit trees which you 
may conceive it useful to introduce into this country.” 
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Inhabitants. 

“ The condition of the inhabitants in general, in regard to 
their food, clothing, and habitations, will engage your particular 
attention : you will also enquire how far their situation, in these 
respects, may have been affected by the different changes in the 
government.” 

“ The different sects and tribes, of which the body of the 
people is composed, will merit your observance ; you will like- 
wise note whatever may appear to you worthy of remark in their 
laws, customs, &:c.; and state, with as much accuracy as may be 
in your power, the nature of their common usages in matters of 
personal traffick at their markets, their weights and measures, 
the exchange of money, and the currency among the lower orders 
of people ; and such matters in respect to their police, as may 
seem to you to have an immediate or particular tendency to- 
wards the protection, security, and comfort of the lower orders 
of the people.” 

“ You will take every opportunity of forwarding to the Com- 
pany’s Botanical Garden at this Presidency, whatever useful, or 
rare, and curious plants and seeds you may be enabled to acquire, 
in the progress of your researches, with such observations on their 
nature and culture as may be necessary.” 

“ You will collect and forward specimens by every proper 
opportunity to the Right Honourable the Governor General in 
Council, of whatever you may deem curious, or interesting, 
amongst the natural productions of the country, or in the arts 
and manufactures of the inhabitants ; and though the general 
report of your mission cannot, probably, be completed until after 
your return to this Presidency, you will from time to time submit 
to his Lordship any observation, which may occur to you, of 
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which the immediate communication may appear to be of public 
utility.” 

In consequence of the two last paragraphs of these instructions, 
I transmitted a considerable number of seeds to Dr. Roxburgh, 
and made a collection of descriptions and drawings of the more 
unknown plants. These last it was my intention to have pub- 
lished with this Work ; but the booksellers declining to incur 
the necessary expense, I have given them to my friend Dr. James 
Edward Smith, who, I hope, will publish some part in his Exotic 
Botany. I also collected for the Governor General specimens of 
the minerals mentioned in this Work, which his Lordship directed 
me to present to the Company’s Library in Leadenhall-street, in 
which they have been deposited. 

Major C. Crawford has had the goodness to prepare the ac- 
companying Map; which will enable the reader to trace my 
route, and to judge of the opportunities that I had of viewing the 
country. On a Map of Major Rennell, he laid down a sketch of 
my route, which I made on the Journey. The very imperfect 
nature of the materials rendered many errors unavoidable. Some 
of the most considerable of these I have since corrected from a 
Map which Lieutenant Colonel Mackensie has had the goodness 
to communicate. I regret exceedingly, that I did not receive it 
in time to allow me to avail myself of the numerous geographical 
improvements that it contains. 

I am indebted to the Marquis Wellesley for the beautiful 
Drawings from which the engravings of the Mijsoie Princes have 
been taken ; and I cannot conclude without thankfully mention- 
ing the very liberal and effectual manner in Avhich I was encou- 
raged by every person in the Madras Government, and especially 
by the nobleman then at its head, noAv Earl of Powis. 
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ERRATA TO VOL. I. 


Page. line. 

25 15 and 21. 1 (ar Naieka, Maiekan', axii -Ifaiekana, 

23 12,24, ^ kaA Ndyakay N&yakan , ixA. N6~ 

27, and 30. J yakana. 

26, for Mysoor read Mysore. 

32 7, for Camataca read Karnataca. 

53 11* } Chinapatana read Chenapatana. 

58 10, for Kavari read Kaveri. 

85 12, for Noti read Nati, 

113 last, omit du/cif. 

114 14, for Sultana read Sultany. 

19, for betel read Betle. 

137 7, and 11, for talc read mica. 

139 1 and 6, for Madura read Mudurn, 

142 19, for Budha read Buddha 
155 1, omit dulm. 

160 last, for checks read cheeks. 

162 17, for lb. 10,617 read lb. I,06l7. 

214 5, for dry read dye. 

292 22, for Panshya read Paushya. 

295 4, for on read in. 

312 16, for Virapaeshima read Virapacshima. 

327 14, for Caftas read Baftas. 

338 3, for or read of. 

368 3, for beat read beaten. 

4l6 5, for Rajaviully read Rajccmtty. 

22, for Lechmeshu'~ read Leckmeshura. 
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the grain in stacks, or heaps, after it has been thrashed out on the CHAPTER 
field. In order to guard against embezzlement, several pieces of 
clay, stamped with a seal, are then put 'on the surface of the 
heap; and, to prevent injury from the weather, it is thatched. The 
grain continues in these heaps, till the cultivator is able to satisfy 
the renter, either by advancing money, or by dividing the pro- 
duce. In every village a particular officer, called TalUari, keeps 
watch at night, and is answerable for all that may be stolen. 

The cattle ia the neighbourhood of Madras, are of the species Cattle, 
which is common to the Decan; but much smaller than those, 


which are brought from the northern parts of that country. They 
seem, however, to be larger than the cattle produced in - the 
southern parts of Bengal. They are mostly light-brown, or white, 
and, nottvithstanding the apparent want of pasture, are in better 
condition than the labouring cattle of Bengal, owing probably to 
the superior care that is taken of the rice straw by the inhabitants 
' of Madras. Milch cows are fed entirely on grass ; grain, or pulse, 
is rarely given to such cattle as are not employed in hard labour. 

Near Madras, Buffaloes are in general use, and are often yoked in Buffaloes, 
the same cart with bullocks, although the paces of the two animals 
are very different. The buffaloes here are much smaller than in 
Bengal. 

24th April. — ^I set out early, and soon arrived at Saymbrumhacum Reservoirs 
tank, which is of great extent. It has not been formed by digging, 
like those in Bengal ; but by shutting up, with an artificial bank, 
an opening between two natural ridges of ground. The sheet of 
water is said to be seven or eight miles in length, and three in width; 
and in the dry season is let out in small streams, as wanted for 
cultivation. In the rainy season it receives a supply of water from 
the river Chir-nadi, and from several small streams that are col- 


lected by a canal. As at times the water overflows, and would 
break down the bank by falling over it, and sapping its founda- 
tions, the natives in different places construct what they call 
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CHAPTER Codies, or sluices of stone. These are twenty or thirty feet wide, 
and are lower by some feet than the other parts of the bank. Oa 
the surface, they are strongly fortified by large stones placed in 
a sloping direction ; so that the water rushes over without under- 
mining the bank, and is conveyed away from the fields by a canal. 
This is a matter of the utmost importance ; for there are instances 
where, the banks of these large tanks having given way, whole 
villages have been destroyed by the torrent. In order, however, 
that when there is plenty of rain, the tank may be completely 
filled, a row of stone pillars is placed on the top of the sluice; and, 
on the water rising to a level with their base, a temporary wall is 
formed of mud, sticks, and straw, placed between the pillars, so 
as to confine the water till it rises as high as the top of the bank. 
People watch this night and day, in order to break down the tem- 
porary bank, should any additional rain endanger the whole. The 
water is let out, to supply the fields, by a sluice lined with cut 
stone, or bricks, and placed under- the bank, on a level with the 
country. The inner end of this sluice is covered by a flat stone, in 
which is cut a circular opening, that can be shut or opened by a 
plug fixed to a bamboo, and secured in its place by two pillars 
of stone, which rise above the level of the water. The accompany- 
ing sketches (Plate I. )Avill assist the reader to understand the fore- 
going description. The proper name for a tank of this kind, in 
the Tamul language, is Eray. Saymbrumbacum tank is said to be 
sufficient to supply Avith water the lands of thirty-two villages 
(should the rains fail) for eighteen months. In these villages, it 
is said, there are five thousand persons employed in agriculture. 
In a country liable to famine from want of rain, a reservoir, such as 
this, is of inestimable value. 

Mr. Place. The late collector, Mr. Place, although he augmented the re- 
venue considerably, by the repairs made on this tank during his 
administration, gave great satisfaction to the inhabitants. Another 
of Mr. Place’s measures seems to have been very well judged. He 
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caused each village to be surrounded by a hedge of Bamboos, with CHAPTER 
two small towers at each gate. By this measure, in case of any in- 
vasion, small parties of plundering cavalry may be kept off, and a Bamboo 
great quantity of that most valuable plant the bamboo will in time 
be raised. At present it is brought from the neighbourhood of Tri- 
petty, and sells three-fold dearer than at Calcutta : for from ten to 
sixteen Bamboos cost here a Pagoda, or 7s. A^d. 

The remaining part of my journey to Sri Permaturu tank was Appearance 
along the high grounds that bound it, and the Saymbrumbacum 
reservoir on the south. The land is no where so steep as to pre- 
vent the use of the plough ; but in most places the soil is very in- 
different. The rocks, or large detached masses of granite, project in 
many fields ; and almost every where the country is overrun with low 
prickly bushes, such as the Rhamnus circumscissus of Linnaus, Rham- 
nus scandens of Roxburgh, Paulinia Asiatica, and Monetia Barle- 
rioides. Except in a few fields, Avhich in the rainy season are sown 
with Ragy ( Cynosurus corocanus ), and other dry grains, there is here 
no cultivation ; and I am assured by the natives, that in most places 
the crop would not be worth the seed. It appears too dry for any 
useful purpose, except giving a scanty pasture. Perhaps some 
forest trees might be planted on it with advantage, such as the 
Gurgions of Bengal, and the Lagerstromia regince. The Palmira 
thrives on it without trouble ; but the produce is so cheap and 
abundant, from those which spring forth almost spontaneously, 
that, I am assured, the planting them on a large scale would not 
be profitable. The Avild date (Plate sylvestris) is in a similar pre- 
dicament. 

The Tari, or fermented juice, and the Jitgory, or inspissated juice of Borassusfa- 
the Palmira tree (Borassus Jlabelliformis), are in this country more 
esteemed, than those of the wild date, which is contrary to the 
opinion of the Bengalese. The people of the Carnatic allege, that 
the produce of the latter is very heating. They pretend to be very 
moderate in the use of the Tdri, but consume much of the Jagory^ 
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I. 


Weights. 


Land 

lleasures. 


Tank ar Sri 
Fermaturu. 


Abundance 
of milk. 


10 Varakun (Pagodas) 
40 Polams 
8 Visay (Vees ) 

20 Manungus (Maunds) 
20 Baruays ( Candies') 


It sells in the country for 30 Vees, a Pagoda, or about 95- 5d. a 
hundred-weight. Could it be converted into either a palatable 
spirituous liquor, or sugar, the barren plains of the Carnatic might 
be rendered productive. The former appears not to be improbable, 
and seems to be an object worth trying. If it should answer, the 
whole of the grain distilled in Europe might be saved for food. 

The proper native weights used in the Company’s Jaghire are 
as follows : 

1 Polam. 

1 Visay. 

1 Manungu 
1 Baruay. 

1 Gursay, called by the English 
Garse. 

The Vara hun, or star Pagoda, weighs 52^ grains ; therefore the 
Visay is nearly three pounds avoirdupois ; and the Garse nearly 
1205 lbs. 

The land measure of the Jaghire is as follows : 24 square z=l 

Culy ; 100 Culieszzz 1 Canay. Out of what is called charity, however, 
the Culy is in fact a Bamboo twenty-six Adies, or twenty-two feet 
eight inches in length ; the Ady, or Malabar foot, is therefore 10-/^ 
inches nearly ,; and the customary Canay contains 51,375 square 
feet, or 1 acres nearly ; Avhile the proper Canay would only con- 
tain 43,778 square feet. 

The tank at Sri Permaturu is much inferior to the Saymbrumbacum 
reservoir, and serves only to water the ground of one village ; but 
that has very extensive possessions. It is said to contain 1812 Canays, 
or 2137 acres of rice lands; 370 Canays, or 436 acres of ground 
fit for the cultivation of dry grains ; and a large extent of pasture, 
which may be compared to the moors of Scotland, but is in general 
still more barren. 

A native of Bengal, who accompanies me as a painter, is de- 
lighted with the plenty of milk and Dhui in this part of the country. 
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The Dhui, or sour curds, is made of buffalo’s milk ; and is much CHAPTER 
superior, he says, to that of Calcutta, and considerably cheaper. On 
account of the comparatively high value of provisions, he has 
hitherto been rather depressed in spirits. 

Throughout the Carnatic the ass is a very common animal. The Asses, 
breed is as small as in Bengal ; but there is a singular variety among 
them in their colour; some are of the usual ash colour, whilst 
others are almost black, in which case the cross on their shoulders 
disappears. Milk-white asses are also to be found, but they are 
rare. These are not varieties as to species ; for black individuals 
have sometimes ash-coloured colts, and, on the contrary, black colts 
are sometimes produced by ash-coloured dams. They are kept by 
five classes of people, who are all of low cast, for the higher ranks 
disdain the use of an animal so impure. The ass is kept, 1st. by 
washermen, called Venar ; 2d. by a people called Caravar, that 
carry salt from the sea-coast to the interior parts of the country ; 

3d. by tinkers, called Cunnar, who go up and down selling brass 
utensils ; 4th. by people called Vaylacarar, who sell the glass rings 
worn on the wrists by the women of this country ; lastly, by a 
wretched kind of people called Chensu Carir. 

I have as yet obtained but an imperfect account of this tribe. They ChenstiCarir^ 
are said to have neither house nor cultivation ; but catch birds and 
game, part of which they sell for rice. One common article of 
their food is the white ant, or Termes. They travel about from place 
to place, conveying their baggage and children on asses. Every 
man has also a cow, instructed like a stalking horse, by means 
of which he approaches his game, and shoots it with arrows. 

The Chensu Carir, who preserve their native manners, and never 
come among the villages, are said to speak an unintelligible jargon, 
and have no clothing but the leaves of trees. Those, who oc- 
casionally wander about in the cultivated country, understand 
many Telinga words, and wear a small slip of cloth to cover their 
nakedness. 
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I- to an inn, or Choultry, ereeted by Vira Permal Pillay, who was Du~ 
Appearance basli to Sir Charles Oakley. The country is high and barren, like 
oHlse coun- eastward of Sri Permaturu, but it has more Palmira trees, and in 

the neighbourhood of several tanks have been planted tamarind, 
Pipal (^Ficus religiosa). Banyan ( Ficus indica), and mast trees (Utaria 
altissima), all of Avhich thrive well, if thej’ are watered for two 
or three years after being planted. The only trees that grow 
spontaneously are, the Mtlia azadirachta, and the Robinia mitis ; 
the last of which flourishes both on the arid hills of the Carnatic, 
and on the muddy banks of the Ganges. Very little of this soil, 
at the usual rent, will repay the expence of cultivation ; and in the 
present state of population it perhaps would not be proper to let 
it low, as by that means useful labourers might be taken aAvay from 
more valuable lands. The same reason prevents the fields near the 
inn from being cultivated. They are level, but too poor to pro- 
duce rice. The inhabitants would willingly bring them into cul- 
tivation for dry grains, Avere they alloAved the two first years free 
of rent : but then part of the rice fields must remain unculti- 
vated. 

Water. The only good Avater in this neighbourhood is the rain preserved 
in Tanks. That, Avhich is found in wells, is by the natives called salt, 
although the quantity of muriate of soda contained in it is very 
small. 

Oils used in The oil chiefly used here, both for food and unguent, is that of 
ag ire. l,y English called Gingeli, or sweet oil ; a fcAv indi- 

viduals use the oil of the cocoa-nut. At Madras this last is much 
employed for the lamp ; but in the country the natives make other 
oils serve for this purpose. 

The oils used in the Company's Jaghire, or district imuicdiately 
surrounding Madras, are the folIoAving ; 

Taynga any, oil of the cocoa-nut. 

Nulla any, oil of the sesamum. 
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VelaCy or amanucky any, oil of the Ricinus Palma Christi, It is CHAPTER 
the common lamp oil which the natives use. 

Cat amanucky any^ oil of the Jatropha curcas ; used for the lamp 
only. 

Mulu any, oil of argernone seed, also for the lamp, 

Illepenany, oil of the Russia longif 'olia ; used for frying cakes made 
of rice flour and Jagory- 

Badaga any, oil of black and white mustard ; brought from the 
interior parts of the country. 

Vaypa any, oil of the seeds of the Mclia azadirachia. About an 
ounce of this is given to every woman, immediately after .she is 
delivered of a child. It is used also for the lamp. 

Velerivery any, oil of cucumber seed; used both in cookery and 
for the lamp. 

Tomute very any^ oil of the seed of the Cucumis colocynthis, Xi 
Lamp oil. 

Penny coty any, oil of Calophyllum Inophyllum ; used also for 
the lamp. 

Cossumba any, oil of the seeds of the Carthamus tinctorius. 

In the Tamul language there are many good botanical terms, Botanical 
— for instance : 

Mar am, a tree, Arbor- 

Chery, a shrub, FruteS- 

Cody, a climber, Planta volubihs. 

Shudy, an herb, Planta herbacea. 

Very, small seed, many of which are contained in a common 
fruit. 

Coty, a seed, of which one only is contained in each fruit. 

The people, '' ho make Jagory from palm trees, follow no other Palmira tree 
profession. An individual of this profession in the Tamul language 
is called Shanati ; but collectively the cast is called Shanar. The 
Shanan mounts the Palmira tree morning and evening, in order to 
collect the exuded jujcc? which through the day he and his family 
VoL. I. C 


terms in the 
Tamul lan- 
guage. 


or Boraisus. 
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CHAPTER boil down into Jagory. The tree produces at all seasons. One man 
can take care of 200 trees: from Avhich, according to their ac- 
count, he can extract annually 20 Manugu, or about 482 pounds 
of Jagory, worth at this place, 6 Pagodas', which, at the usual ex- 
change, is £9.. 8s. or rather more than eleven shillings the cwt. 
Besides, the Shanan daily sells one or two Fanams' worth of Tdri. 
According to this account, the produce of two hundred Palmira 
trees would be 

Jagory _ - . - - Pagodas 6 O 

T&ri zt \\ Fanam AziXy - - - - 15 7~ 


Deduct rent at 2 Fanams a tree 


21 7i 
11 4 


Profit 


Pagodas 10 3 


Choultry of 
Vir<t Petmal. 


Appearance 
of the coun- 
try. 


I suspect, that by this account the produce is under-rated If it 
were true, I can hardly see, how the Shanan could maintain a 
family in a country where provisions are by no means cheap. 

The inn. Choultry, or Chaturam, of Vira Permal Pillay consists of 
two square courts enclosed by low buildings, which are covered 
T/ith a tiled roof, and divided into small apartments for the accom- 
modation of travellers. The buildings on the outside are surrounded 
by a colonnade, and are constructed of well cut, whitish, granite, 
brought from the distance of twenty miles. Although said to 
have cost 15,000 Pagodas, or £5515. 8^. \d. they are very mean 
structures. 

April 96th.— In the morning I went from Vira PermaVs Choultry, 
to the greater Conjeveram, called by the natives, Kunji. The coun- 
try is in general level, but the soil is Avretched. It consists chiefly 
of a coarse sand, seemingly deriving its origin from decomposed 
granite, and at this season of the year is almost destitute of 
vegetable covering; nor is it perhaps capable of being ever 
converted to use. Some spots possess a tolerable soil, and in these 
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have been formed rice fields, that in the rainy season produce a CHAPTER 
crop, but at present they look quite desert. Near Conjeveram 
many of the fields, receiving a supply of water from a large reser- 
voir on the north side of the town, were covered with a thriving 
crop of rice, which displayed a verdure highly refreshing to the 
eye. 

In one of the most desert places of the country, a very fine tank Fine tank, 
has been dug by a Dewan of the late Mahomed Aly. It is square, 
and lined all round with stones of cut granite, which descend to 
the bottom in steps. The water is said to be very deep. At two 
of the sides of this tank are Choultries, built also of cut granite. 

Each consists of a room divided by two rows of pillars, that sup- 
port a flat roof consisting of long stones. This apartment, which 
is shut up on three sides by a wall, and entirely open in front, is 
surrounded by a colonnade, or veranda, which in front is double. 

The pillars are very rude and inelegant, but are covered with 
figures, in basso relievo, of the Hindu deities, of fishes, and of 
serpents. 

It must be observed, that there are two distinct kinds of Different 
buildings confounded by Europeans under the common name 
Choultry. 

The first is that called by the natives Chaturam, and built for CAaturam, or 
the accommodation of travellers. These, like that of Vira Permal 
Pillay, have in general pent roofs, and commonly are built in form 
of a square enclosing a court in the centre. 

The other kind, like those here, are properly built for the re- Mandapam. 
ception of images, when these are carried in procession ; although, 
when not occupied by the idols, travellers of all descriptions may 
take up their quarters in them. These have flat roofs, and consist 
of one apartment only, and by the natives are called Mandapam. 

The inhabitants here distinguish also two kinds of tanks. Different 

The first is the Pray, which is formed by throwing a mound, or tankL°^ 
bank, across a valley, or hollow ground ; so that the rain water Erap. 
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CHAPTER collects in the upper part of the valley, and is let out on the lower 
part by sluices, for the purposes of cultivation. 

Cuiam. The other kind of tank is the Culam, which is formed by digging 
out the earth ; and is destined for supplying the inhabitants with 
water for domestic purposes. In this country the Culams are very 
frequently lined on all the four sides, with cut stone, and are the 
most elegant works of the natives. By making tanks and choul- 
tries, the wealthy Hindus endeavour to procure a lasting good 
name; and they certainly deserve it, as the sums they expend in 
this way, are very considerable, and the utility of the works is very 
great. 

Natives. In passing through the Company’s Jaghire I have found very 
little inclination among the natives to oblige a European traveller. 
It appears to me, that their condition is better than that of the 
people in Bengal; but this is entirely contrary to the opinion of 
my painter. He has no doubt better opportuuities than I can have 
of knowing the truth, the houses of the natives in both countries 
being inaccessible to a European. I suspect, however, that he is 
not exempt from prejudice in favour of his native land. 

Conjeveram, The town of Conjcveram is of considerable size, and very regu- 
or Kmji, lapiy built ; but it appears to be by no means populous, as many of 
the lots for building are unoccupied, and none of the houses are 
more than one story high. The streets are tolerably wide and 
clean, and cross one another at fight angles. On each side is a 
row of coco-nut trees, enclosed by a small mud wall, painted verti- 
cally with red and white stripes. 

The houses have mud walls, and are roofed with tiles. Each is 
built in the form of a square with a small court in the centre. They 
certainly appear to be much more comfortable than the houses 
in the country towns in Bengal. Most of them are inhabited by the 
Brahmans belonging to two large temples, that are dedicated to 
Iswara, and to his wife Cdmachuma. Of these Brahmans there are 
one hundred families ; a hundred dancing girls are kept for the 
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honour of the deities, and the amusement of their votaries ; and any CHAPTER 
familiarity between these girls and an infidel would occasion 
scandal. About three miles off, at the lesser Conjeveram, is another 
grand temple dedicated to Vishnu, who has here a Mandapam, for his 
reception at the two visits, which he makes in the year to Iswara. 

Siva returns the visit once a year only. At these visits the worship- 
pers of the two gods, who are of different sects, are very apt to fall 
into disputes, occasioning abusive language, and followed by vio- 
lence ; so that the collectors have sometimes been obliged to have 
recourse to the fear of the bayonet, to prevent the controversy from 
producing bad effects. 

I have no occasion to describe the CovUs, or Pagodas, that having Temple, 
already been done with sufficient accuracy. I shall only remark, 
that they are great stone buildings, very clumsily executed both 
in their joinings, and carvings, and totally devoid of elegance or 
grandeur, although they are wonderfully crowded with what are 
meant as ornaments. The Rat'hs, T<zr, or chariots, on which the 
images of the gods are carried in procession, are much superior 
to those I have seen in Bengal. There are here three Tcer, one for 
Iswara, a second for his wife, and 'a third for his son Gantsra. In 
Bengal, the images of Vishnu only, and of this family,'are conveyed 
in Rafhs; Mahadiva, or Imara, is never carried in procession. 

At Kunji there is a small mosque of very neat workmanship. The Mosque. 
Hindoos say, that it was originally a Covil, or Pagoda; but if it has 
been such, great alterations have been made on it for the better. 

The divisions of the Brahmans here, are different from those SectsofBrdA- 
found in Bengal. Mant m the 

The most numerous class here, and which comprehends about one Smartal 
half of all the Brahmans in the Lower Carnatic, is called \\x€ Smartal 
sect, and its members are followers of Sankara Acharya. They are 
commonly said to be of the sect oiSiva ; but they consider Brahmd, 

Vishnu, and Iswara, to be the same god, assuming different persons 
as the creator, preserver, and de troyer of the universe. They 
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Sri Vaish- 
narum. 


Madual. 


Various 
names for 
forts. 


consider their souls as being portions of the divinity, and do not 
believe in transmigration as a punishment for sin. They are readily 
distinguished by three horizontal stripes on the forehead, made 
with the ashes of cow-dung. 

The next most numerous sect of the Brahmans here, are the fol- 
lowers of Rama Anuja Acharya, who form about three tenths of the 
whole. They are called Sri Vaishnavum and A'ayngar, and may 
readily be known by three vertical marks on the forehead, con- 
nected by a common line above the nose, and formed of a white 
clay. They abhor Iswara, calling him the chief of the Rdkshasa, or 
devils, and worship only Vishnu, and the gods of his family. They 
form two sects ; the IVadagalat/y who believe in transmigration, and 
the Tangalay, who do not. 

The Madual form the remaining two tenths of the Brahmans. 
These use the vertical marks on the forehead, which are appropriate 
to the followers of Vishnu; but they worship Siva also ; they believe 
in the generation of the gods in a literal sense, thinking Vishnu to 
be the father of Brahmd, and Brahma to be the father of Siva. 

All these sects admit the authority of the same Pur&ns ; but each 
sect explains some obscure passages so as to confirm its own 
doctrines. 

Each sect of Brahmans has here a number of followers, in proper 
tion nearly to its own comparative strength. This, I am told, is not 
the case in Bengal, where the sect of Isivara or Mahadkoa prevails 
among the Brahmans, while that of Vishnu is the most common 
among the vulgar. 

27th April. — In the morning I went to Oulur Sdt-ghadam, which 
is a Choultry, or inn, with hardly any houses in its neighbourhood ; 
but it is remarkable for having formerly had seven hill-forts in its 
vicinity; and from this circumstance it derives its appellation, S&t- 
gkadam. In the Decany dialect of the Musulman language, Ghadam 
signifies a fortress situated on a hill, while Kilah is applied to one 
built on a plain. In the Sanscrit language, Patanam or Patana is 
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analogous with Kilah, and Durga, or Durgam, is analogous with CHAPTER 

Ghadam. In the Tamul language a fort of either kind is called 

Cotay. 

Besides the Chaturam and Mandapam, there is another kind of Another 
building, which by Europeans is called Choultry ; in the TamulXzn- 
guage it is called Tany Pundal, or water shed. These are small called Tana 
buildings, where weary travellers may enjoy a temporary repose in 
the shade, and obtain a draught of water or milk. In some of the 
inns or Chaturams, provisions are sold; in others, they are distribut- 
ed gratis, at least to Brahmans or other religious mendicants, as is 
the case in the Choubaries of Bengal. 

When a man erects a building of any of these kinds, the natives Titlesderived 
add its name to his, as a title of honour; thus any person speaking 
of Vira Permal, would call him Vira Permal Chaturam. Others 
derive a similar title from having dug a Culam, or constructed an 
Eray, 

Soon after leaving Conjeveram, I found the country again a Appearance 
desert, and it continues so till near Damerlu, the last village in the of ‘^ecoun- 

’ ^ ° try ],j the 

Jaghire. From my having passed over such a great proportion of Jaghire. 
bad land, on my way from Madras, it must not be concluded, that 
the whole country is similar. Dry, hard, and elevated ground, 
where little expense is bestowed on keeping the roads in repair, 
being most favourable for highways, the traveller of course meets 
with a greater proportion of that description than of any other. 

Between Damerlu, and Oulur, a canal coming from the Palar, 
waters much valuable rice land. At Oulur the soil is good, but 
where I encamped is fit only for dry grains ; and at present its 
surface is wholly a brown dust, enlivened alone by the bushes and 
trees which, from the slovenliness of the cultivators, are scattered 
about in the best fields. 

In one place I saw people employed in watering a rice field with irrigation by 
the Yatam, or Pacota, as it is called by the English. When the 
water of a tank is expended before the rice of the fields watered Pacota. 
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by it ripens, the inhabitants must either allow their crop to perish, 
or use the Yatam. One Canay of ground acre) requires the 

constant labour of four men to supply it with water for the cultiva- 
tion of rice, The same number of men are able to water three 
Canays of garden ground, which requires a comparatively small 
supply ; a deduction of rent is generally allowed, \rhen the cultiva- 
tor is reduced to the necessity of watering by machinery. 

28th April. — In the morning I made a long journey to Arcot. 
From Ouliir to Kdvary-pak, the barren ridge on which the road leads, 
is very narrow ; and the country, being abundantly supplied with 
water from the Kdvary-pdk tank, has a fertile delightful appear- 
ance; and with its distant hills, verdant fields, and running streams, 
would afford a most beautiful prospect, were it somewhat better 
wooded. The great Eray, or tank, is about eight miles long and 
three broad, and fertilizes a considerable extent of country. I never 
viewed a public work with more satisfaction, a work that supplies a 
great body of people with every comfort which their moral situation 
will permit them to enjoy. Kdvary-pdk is a large but dirty village, 
with a stone mosque in its centre. The fort by which it was 
protected, is also built of stone, but is now ruinous. 

After passing Kdvary-pdk, I found the barren ridge more ex- 
tensive, reaching almost from the Palar to the northern hills, and 
in most places consisting of immense beds of granite, or of that 
rock decomposed into harsh coarse sand. The whole country is 
almost destitute of verdure, but a little withered grass affords sus- 
tenance to a few wretched sheep. Other parts have somewhat of a 
better soil, and in the rainy season may produce some of the dry 
grains; several reservoirs have been formed in the waste, the water 
of which produces crops in a few narrow strips of laud chiefly 
near the river. The bed of the river Palar at Arcot, Avhere we 
crossed it, is above half a mile wide, but at present is quite a dry 
loose sand, except in two narrow channels, containing a stream not 
sufficient to turn a mill. 
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Arcot, or Arrucate, is the nominal capital of the Carnatic payin ghat, CHAPTE 
(Carnatic below the Passes) as the Mussulmans and English call the 
dominions of the Nabob. He maintains a garrison of his own troops Arcot. 
in the fort, which is pretty large, but not in good repair. The music 
of his Nabut, or state band, is much superior to any thing I have 
ever heard among the natives, and is not much harsher than our 
clarionet. His brother-in-law, who manages this part of the coun- 
try, resides near the fort, in a good house belonging to the Nabob. 

The town surrounds the glacis on all sides, and is extensive. 

The houses are as good as in the towns of the Jaghire. The in- 
habitants speak the Decany dialect of the Mussulman language, 
which we call Moors or Hindustany. They took advantage of us as 
strangers, and for every supply we procured, demanded three times 
the usual price. At this place coarse cotton cloth is made. It 
seems to be cheaper than in the Jaghire, but dearer than in Bengal. 

From Madras to Kdvery pdk, the road is tolerably good. From Roads, and 
Kdvery pdk to Arcot, a wheel carriage could not easily pass. Many 
of the rich natives travel in bullock coaches, like those in Calcutta, 
called Chaycra. Near Arcot, I met the Mussulman women riding on 
bullocks, and entirely wrapt up in white veils, so as to conceal 
both features and shape. 

The heat on the glacis of the fort, where I encamped, was intense. Hills of gar- 
The hills in this vicinity are the most barren I have ever seen, those 
even of St. Jago in the Cape de Verd islands not excepted. They 
appear to be composed of the same granite, that abounds in 
the elevated barren grounds, on which the road from Madras 
is conducted. They seem to be undergoing a rapid decay, and will 
probably continue to do so, till they are reduced to nearly a level 
with the circumjacent plain, when the decomposed parts, no longer 
rolling off, will cover them with a bed of sand, and prevent them 
from farther decay, as is now the case in the waste lands already 
mentioned. In many parts of the vallies, formed by these hills, is 
VoL. I. D 
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CHAPTER found Chtmam, or lime-stone nodules, which in Bengal is called 

Faceofthe ^9i\i April- — ^The country between Arcot a.vA the western hills 
“ contains some good ground, some that serves for gardens, and dry 

grains., and some that is barren, consisting of granite covered with 
beds of sand. 

The road leading to Vdlorexs conducted along the foot of the hills, 
Avhich bound the Palar \a\\cy on the south, and is formed on the 
rocky basis of these hills, and on the sand and fragments, that have 
fallen from them. A greater verdure however prevails here, than 
any I have seen in the Carnatic, owing probably to a subterraneous 
supply of water ; for on the whole way there is not a spring visible. 
This ground at the foot of the hills is in some places pasture, and 
in others is overgrown with trees and bushes, especially with the 
wild date, or Elate Sylvestris, which thrives v ery v/ell, but here is 
considered as useless. There are also many Palmira trees, from 
which T6,r% is extracted. The lower part of the valley, near the 
river, is very good land, and looks well, the greater part of it 
being verdant with the second crop of rice. The houses and vil- 
lages by the way are very miserable. 


VtUart. 30th April. — I remained at Vellore in order to give my people 

rest. The present fort is large and beautiful ; and having been 
chosen for the residence of the lamily of the late Sultan Mysore, is 

strongly garrisoned by English forces. The town, which belongs 
> to the Nabob, is pretty large, and well built after the Hindu fashion. 
Above it are three small torts, which occupy the summits of a hill 
that overlooks the town, but one of them only has a supply of water. 
The toitificatious are said to have been erected by the Canarese 
monarchs. 

Brdhmans. The greater part of the Brahmans in the lower Carnatic follow- 
secular protessions. Ihey alm(>st entirely lill the dilferent offices in 
the collection of the revenue, and administration of justice; and 
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they are exclusively employed as Hircaras, that is, guides or mes- CHAPTER 
sengers, and as the keepers of inns or Choultries. Much of the land 
is rented by them; but, like the Jews, they seldom put their hand 
to actual labour, and on no account will they hold the plough. 

Their farms they chiefly cultivate by slaves of the inferiour casts, 
called Sudra, and Panckum Bundum. 

'YhQ Panchum Bundum are by far the most hardy and laborious Impure tribes 
people of the country, but the greater part of them are slaves. So clika Pan 
sensible of their value was Hyder, that in his incursions it was these 
chiefly, whom he endeavoured to carry away. He settled them in 
many districts as farmers, and would not suffer them to be called by 
their proper name, which is considered opprobrious ; but ordered, 
that they should be called cultivators. The Panchum Bundum consist 
of four tribes ; the Parriar, the Baluan, the Shecliar, and the Toti. 

The Shecliars dress hides ; and from among the Toti is chosen a par- 
ticular class of village officers. 

There are a few Mussulman farmers, who possess slaves ; but the Cultivator*, 
most numerous class is composed of the differeirt tribes of the 
S&dra cast. Some of these possess slaves, but many of them culti- 
vate their farms with their own hands. 

In this Carnatic payin ghat, or Carnatic below the mountains. Markets, 
there are no fairs like the Hants of Bengal ; but the shopkeepers 
purchase the articles in demand from the farmers and manufac- 
turers, and retail them daily in the Bazars or towns. Milk and its 
preparations are commonly sold by women, who sit by the road 
side. 

1st May. — I went from Vellore to Paligonda. The valley is in Face of the 
general very fine, much of it having water for two crops of rice ; 
some part however is covered with rocks of granite. The villages 
are very poor; and the two towns, Verimchepurum, and Paligonda 
are full of ruins ; at each of them is a considerable temple ; that of 
Paligonda is within the remains of a fort. The name of the place is 
derived from a Tarnul word, which signifies sleeping. It arises from 
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CHAPTER the image in the temple, which represents Rangan&th, one of the 
forms of Vishnu, in a sleeping posture. 

Casts. A procession, that took place to-day at Paligonda, gave me an 
opportunity of learning, that only the three pure casts of Brdk- 
mans, Vaishyas, and Sudra, are allowed to attend on such occa- 
sions. The fourth pure cast (the second in rank), the Kshatriyas, 
are considered by all the Brahmans here, as having been for many 
centuries quite extinct. The Parriar, and other impure tribes, 
composing what are here called the Panchum Bundum, would be 
beaten, were they to attempt joining in a procession of any of the 
gods of the Brahmans, or entering any of their temples. The Brdh- 
mans indeed despise those poor people so much, that they will give 
them no religious advice -, nor perform for them any religious cere- 
mony; and, what is still more extraordinary, will not even receive 
money from them as charity. The Parriars have among themselves 
a kind of priests, named Velluan, who possess books in the Tamul 
language. They have also small temples, in Avhich the only image 
is said to represent the head of the mother of Parasu Rdma Avatdr. 
This, according to the legend, was taken up by the Parriars, when 
it had been cut off by her son. 

Different I have already mentioned the three grand sects prevailing among 

Brdhmans. Brdlimans of this country, and which are said to prevail also over 

all the five nations of Brahmans, called collectively Pansh Dravada, 
who occupy the southern parts of Lidia. There are, however, many 
other divisions among these Brdhmans, arising from their various 
occupations. 

The proper duty of a Brahman is meditation on things divine, 
and the proper manner of his procuring a subsistence is by begging 
( Bhikshd) . This mode of living is considered as very agreeable 
to the gods ; and all industry is deemed derogatory to the rank 
of a man, and more especially to that of a Brdhman. The lower 
classes of society, however, in this degenerate age, not being suf- 
ficiently charitable, nor quite so willing to part with their money, 
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as the noble cast of Brahmans could wish, many of that sacred order CHAPTER 
have been obliged to betake themselves to what they consider as 
unworthy employments, such as being governors and judges of cities, 
collectors of revenue, and accomptants ; nay some even condescend 
to cultivate the earth by means of slaves. Hence arises the dis- 
tinction of Brahmans into Vaidika and Lokika, or Lovadica; the former 
of whom follow the proper duties of the cast, while the Lokika de- 
base themselves by dedicating their labours to worldly affairs. The 
diversity of employment, however, does not create an absolute dis- 
tinction of cast ; the daughter of a Vaidika Brahman may marry a 
Lokika, and the son of a Lokika may betake himself to the occupa- 
tions of a Vaidika Brahman ; but instances of either circumstance 
are not common. It is however not so unusual for a poor Vaidika, 
to be tempted to give his daughter to a wealthy Lokika Brahman; 
as for the son of a Lokika Br&hman to acquire the character of a 
pure Vaidika. He is always considered as a new man ; and several 
generations, devoted to study and mortification, would be required 
to wash away the stain of ignoble birth, before the merits or 
learning of a Lokika family could enable them to procure a com- 
fortable subsistence by charity. 

The Brahmans are considered as the priests of the Hindus ; yet 
there are none, even of the lowest among the Lokika, who would 
intermarry with the families of the Brahmans that officiate in the 
temples of Vishnu and Siva : and in this country no Brahman of- 
ficiates in any of the temples of the inferior gods, whose altars 
are stained with blood. 

The highest among the Brahmans are certain Vaidika, who by more 
than usual mortification attain a large proportion of divine favour. 

They cut off their hair; dress in a yellow or red cloth; eat but 
once a day ; abstain entirely from women ; and, relinquishing all the 
domestic enjoyments of society, live in Pagodas, or Matams, that 
is to say convents, where they dedicate their time entirely to de- 
votion, and the instruction of those who are less pious, and who 
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CHAPTER follow them as disciples. A Brahnian of this kind is called a Sanny&si, 
and must be a man of learning, that is to say, must be able to read 
Sanserif, and be acquainted with the dogmas of his particular sect 
The number of Brahman Sannydsis is very small, and is chiefly con- 
fined to those, who are Gurus, Swamalus, or bishops of the different 
sects, and who, in every thing relating to religion and cast, have a 
jurisdiction over all their inferiors. They also perform certain 
ceremonies, such as Upadesa, and Chicrantkum, which may be con- 
sidered as analogous to the Confirmation granted by our prelates. 
They are supported entirely by the contributions of their disciples; 
but these are so burthensome, that a Guru seldom continues long 
in one place ; for the contributions even of Madras are not equal to 
supply the wants of a Swamalu for more than one or two months. 
A hundred Pagodas z. day, £ii6. 15. 5. is as little, as can be decently 
offered to such a personage. The Raja of Tanjore is said to give 
his Guru 250 Pagodas a day (£91. 18. 6^.), when that personage 
honours him with a visit. The Gurus travel in great state, with 
elephants, horses, Palankeens, and an immense train of disciples, the 
least of whom considers himself as highly elevated above mankind 
by his sanctity. They generally travel at night, in order to avoid 
their Mussulman or European conquerors, who would not show 
them that veneration, or rather adoration, to which they consider 
themselves entitled ; and they have therefore been seldom seen by 
travellers. On the approach of a Guru to any place, every inhabi- 
tant of pure birth must go to meet him ; the lower classes are not 
admitted to his presence. The Gio'u, on being conducted to the 
principal temple, bestows Upadesa, or Chicranticum, on such as have 
not received these ceremonies, and distributes Imly water. He 
then inquires into matters of contention, or transgressions against 
the 1 ules of cast; and having settled, or punished rhese. hears his 
disciples and other learned men dispute on tluologicai subjects. 
This is the grand field tor acquiring reputation at lO.ig the Brah- 
mans, These disputations are said to be very slndlar to those, wliich 
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were common among the doctors of the Romish church seven or CHAPTER 
eight hundred years ago; and in fact a strong resemblance will be 
found between the present state of Hindu knowledgg, and that 
which then prevailed in Europe. 

The contributions for the support of the Guru are made chiefly 
by the rich Brahmans, especially by the Lokika. Small donations 
offered by a Sudra would be rejected with scorn, as being proper 
only for the Brahman who performs ceremonies for him ; but should 
a Sudra offer a thousand or two thousand Pagodas it would be re- 
ceived. As the Guru is supposed to be entirely weaned from the 
pleasures of the world, the whole of these contributions ought to 
be expended in charity, that is to say, in the support of buildings 
and men dedicated to the honour or service of the gods. 

At Paligonda, the river Palar is considerably diminished in size, Irrigation 
from what it is at Arcot ; but at this season its channel is occupied 
entirely by dry sand. The people, however, procure water from it, 
by digging canals in the sand six or seven feet deep. These canals 
transverse the channel diagonally, and collect a gentle stream of 
pure water about a foot deep, and six feet wide ; this by other 
canals is conveyed through the country to water the fields, and 
renders the valley of Vellore one of the finest tracts in the Carnatic. 

2d May. — In the morning I went fifteenmiles to Sdtghadam. 1 first Appearance 
crossed the Palar, and proceeded up its northern bank till I came 
to the Camundala. Following the course of this river, I came 
to Gurietum, a pretty large town, about five miles N. N. W. from 
Paligonda. Part of it is on either side of the river, and that on the 
eastern side is guarded by a mud fort. Soon after, I turned towards 
the left from the Camundala, and entered a narrow valley leading 
west. So far was a fine valley, like that near Vellore, and well 
watered by canals, cut from the Palar and Camundala. This last 
river has water in many parts of its channel ; but at this season, it 
does not afford in any place a quantity sufficient to form a stream 
on the surface. The narrow valley, by which 1 proceeded, is watered 
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CHAPTER in its lower part by a reservoir. The head of the valley rises con- 
siderably, and consists chiefly of dry fields ; towards the upper end 
some is barjen land full of granite. The hills approaching here, a stone 
wall, with a gateway, marks the boundary of Sdtghadam. On the north 
this gate is commanded by a naked rocky hill, irregularly for- 
tified by various Avails and castles, after the country fashion. These 
are called Satghadam, the Decany pronunciation of Sdtghur, or the 
seven castles. The Malabar, or Tamul name of the place is Ela- 
mulla Durgam. Tlie village under the hill, or the Petta, is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and is pretty considerable in point of space, 
but it is ruinous. The district belonging to it is extensive, and 
fertile. It is surrounded on all sides by granite rocks ; and in the 
, rainy season, the water of three torrents falls from it into the Palar 
near Amboor. The principal cultivation in it, however, is that of 
dry grains, with some fruit gardens, for which it is celebrated. 

Gardens. The Nabob has here an extensive garden, which he lets to some 
Armenians at Madras. The fruit, especially the oranges, are 
reckoned the best in the Carnatic, and the choicest are sent to the 
Nabob, and to other persons of distinction. This garden is a large 
piece of ground, thickly planted with a variety of fruit trees ; and 
to the roots of each water is conveyed by separate canals : but the 
Avhole is kept in a very slovenly condition. More extensive gardens 
might be formed here, but the expence of watering them would 
be considerable. 

Weather. Since leaving Madras, I have found the weather very hot and 
dry. The thermometer at noon in my tents, which are well con- 
structed for keeping out the Jieat, has been from 95“ to 98*. In a 
house it AV'Ould probably have been two or three degrees lower. 
The wind has generally been strong ; but so arid, and hot, as not 


to mitigate the effects of the sun, or cool the burning atmosphere. 
Curious de- I gravely informed by my interpreter, a Brahman, that he has 
ception. relations, Avho live by performing a variety of wonderful feats. 

Among others, they can make a Mango stone, in the course of four 
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hours, shoot out a small tree a foot high. He maintains, that this is CHAPTER 
not a deception, but a real art, the manner of doing which is as fol- 
lows : Take of the kernels of a shrub which is a species of Vantanca, 
a convenient quantity, and grind them between two stones for seven 
days and seven nights, without ceasing. Then place a sword upright, 
with its point in a cup. Rub the pulp of the kernel on the blade of the 
sword, exposed to the sun, and an oil will run down into the cup. 

Put the oil in a bottle to be preserved for use. In order to perform 
the experiment, take a ripe Mango stone, rub it over with the oil, 
and place it in a pot of earth properly watered. The young shoot 
Avill be immediately formed; but dies soon, that is, whenever it has 
exhausted the nourishment contained in the kernel. I have seen 
the experiment performed at Calcutta ; and know that it is a mere 
deception. 

3d May. — I went to Naiekan Eray, by the Pedda Ndikana Durga Ascent of 
Pass. After crossing the first hill by a very bad road, I descended into Ghats. 
a narrow valley, running north and south, and containing two 
channels, in one of which was a small quantity of clear running water. 

These two currents uniting, and having joined the streams from 
Satghadam, fall into the Palar near Amboor. In this valley was en- 
camped an officer, with many pioneers, employed in making a road 
tip the Ghats, from Amboor to Pedda Naikana Durga. The new 
road is very well formed ; but for about half a rnile is exceedingly 
steep, so as to render a noble work of comparatively little value. 

The mountains of the Ghats have not quite so barren an aspect 
as those to the east ; and contain many trees, some of which are 
fit for timber. 

Specimens of the following were brought to me, as being the Forests oh 
most useful trees on the Ghats of this place. The names are 
Telinga. 

1. Nara Vaypa, described by Dr. Roxburghas a speciesof Copaifera. 

A black, hard timber, taking a good polish. 

VoL. I. E 
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CHAPTER 2. Yegu, which in my manuscripts I call Pterocarpus ? Vapnga, 
Gives small planks for doors, &c. ^ 

3. Naro, Premna tomentosa Willd. 

Used for beams and posts in the huts of the natives. 

4. Neruddy. 

Serves for both planks and beams. 

5. Muddi. 

The wheels of the immense chariots of the gods are made from this 
tree. 

6. Topissi, Ulmus integr'folia, Roxb. 

Serves for door-frames, and similar uses, 

7. Tayca, Tectona Robusta. 

In this neighbourhood about a hundred full grown trees might be 
procured. 

8. Chigry, a Mimosa, which I call Tuggula. 

Said to be a black, heavy, strong timber. 

9. Telia Mahki which I call Rilitalium Farinosutn. 

A white wood used for posts in huts. 

10. Wudaga. 

Used by Tippoo for stocking firelocks. 

1 1. Palawaraynu, Nerium tinctorium, Roxb. MSS. 

The timber is sawed into planks ; and ploughs, and other imple- 
ments of agriculture, are made of it. The natives are acquainted 
with the process for extracting indigo from its leaves. 

12. Decadarum, Erythroxylon Sideroxyloides, L. M. 

A sweet-scented black wood, used by the poor instead of. sandal 
wood. 

13- Bilu, Sweitenia Chloroxylon, Roxb. 

The timber is reckoned of little value by the natives, although it 
is said to be our satin wood, 

14. Raynu, Rhamnus xylopyrus Koen. 

A strong timber used for posts and beams. 
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15. Aree, Bauhinia. 

A strong black timber. 

lb. Pedualingee. 

A black wood. 

17. MimosqLebec, L. M. 

A white heavy timber. 

18 . Tanaca. 

Used for planks and beams. 

19* Vaypachitii, Melia Azadirachta, Lin. 

Used for beams and posts. 

20. Nayla Balasu, Haydarany of the Canarese. 

A black wood, that kindles readily, and burns clearly, and there- 
fore is used for torches. 

In ascending the GhatSy I had an excellent opportunity of oh- strata of the 
serving the strata, where the rock has been cut away to form the 
road. The grand component part of these mountains is a granite, 
consisting of white felspar and quartz, with dark green mica, in a 
small proportion to the other two ingredients. The particles are 
angular, and of moderate size. It seems to come near to the Gla- 
nitello of the Italians (Waller. Min. II. p. 423), and is an excellent 
material for building ; as it is readily cleft by wedges, and is at the 
same time strong and durable. Intermixed with this is another 
stone, in a state of decay, consisting of angular masses of various 
sizes, divided by fissures, so as to be separable with little difficulty. 

The sides of the fissures are tarnished, and covered by extraneous 
matter. This is a stone commonly called a granite in decay, the 
mica being supposed to have been entirely decomposed, and the 
felspar to be in the act of decomposition, and to have assumed an 
arid powdery appearance, while the glassy quartz retains its na- 
tural consistence. That the strata in question are in a state of 
decay, from the numerous fissures in them, I have no doubt ; but 
there are other strata of similar component parts common all over 
the lower Carnatic, especially at Mahabalipura (the seven Pagodas), 
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which are in the most perfect state of preservation, without the 
smallest mark of decay, and fit for forming the most durable build- 
ings. Mr. Fichtel, who has been so kind as to look over my speci- 
mens, and to assist me with his opinion concerning their nature, 
thinks, that the stone of Mahabalipura consists of a mixture of arid 
and of fat quartz ; and, although he calls the stone of the Ghats 
granite, I have no doubt of its component parts being the same 
with those of the Mahabalipura stone. 

Both these rocks appear to be stratified ; but the strata are 
wonderfully broken, and confused. In some places they are almost 
horizontal, in others they are vertical, with all intermediate de- 
grees of inclination Sometimes the decaying stratum lies above 
the perfect, and at other times is covered by it. I saw many strata 
not above three feet Avide; while in other masses, of eight or ten 
feet high, and many long, I could perceive no division. 

Immersed in both kinds, I observed many nodules, as large as 
the head, which were composed of a decaying substance containing 
much green mica. In other places there are large veins, and beds, 
containing small rhomboidal masses, of what Mr. Fichtel takes to 
be a composition of a small proportion of quartz with much iron. 

The country about Naiekan Eray rises into swells, like the land 
in many parts of England, and is overlooked by the high barren 
peaks of the Ghats, which close the view to the eastward. Among 
these peaks, the most remarkable is that occupied by Pedda Naie- 
hana Durga, or the Great Chiefs castle, which, till the overthrow of 
the late Sultan, was a frontier garrison of the Mysoor kingdom. 
It formerly belonged to a Polygar, called the Pedda Naieka, who 
was restored by Lord Cornwallis ; but obliged again to leave his 
dominions, after his Lordship granted peace to Tippoo. During the 
remainder of the Sultan's reign, he continued to harass the coun- 
try in nocturnal predatory excursions ; but is now quietly waiting 
for the decision of the British government concerning his fate. The 
country formerly belonging to his family has, by the partition treaty 
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of 1799) been annexed to the British possessions, and is under the 
authority of Captain Graham, the collector of Khistnaghery. 

At Naiekan Eray, or the chief’s reservoir, the only remains of a 
village are a ruinous Choultry, and a few wretched shops, called a 
Bazar. The houses of the cultivators are scattered about in groups 
of four or five families. The common language spoken here, as 
well as in the neighbouring parts of the Nabob's dominions, is the 
Telinga, or Beder as it is commonly called. The people are infinitely 
more obliging than those below the Ghats, and my servants find 
here no difficulty in procuring supplies. 

4th May. — In the morning I went from Naiekan Eray, to Venca- 
taghery, about nine miles. So far as I can judge by the view, one 
half of the country has been ploughed ; of the half that has never 
been cultivated, a small part, perhaps about a tenth of the whole, 
rises into hills too steep for the plough ; the remainder is gently 
swelling ground, like the rest of the country ; but the soil is very 
poor, and covered with copse, having a few large trees intermixed. 
The whole of the copse land serves for pasture, such as it is ; and 
the bushes supply the natives with fuel for their domestic pur- 
poses, for burning limestone, and for smelting iron. The bushes 
seem also to preserve a moisture in the soil, which it is alledged 
would improve it, should it ever be determined to extend cultiva- 
tion ; so that I do not think the pasture would be improved by 
clearing the country ; and the loss of fuel, and timber for country 
uses, that would be sustained by the operation, would be of serious 
inconvenience. 

About two miles from Naiekan Eray, a torrent, in the rainy 
season, brings down from the hills a quantity of iron ore in the form 
of black sand, which in the dry season is smelted. The operation 
is performed by Malawanlu, the Telmga name for the cast called 
Parriar by the natives of Madras. Each forge pays a certain 
quantity of iron for permission to carry on the work. 

The watered lands receive a good supply from reservoirs, con- 
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CHAPTER structed like those below the Ghats. The rice now on the fields 
looks well, but cannot occupy more than a twentieth part of the 
arable lands. At present the dry fields look very ill, being quite 
parched up ; for the want of water seems to be the predominant 
feature of the eastern part of the upper Carnatic. Were it not 
that the slovenly cultivation, in use here, leaves a few straggling 
bushes in the midst of their fields, the whole would be entirely 
bare, and devoid of vegetation. These lands appear, however, to 
be perfectly fitted for the English manner of cultivation ; and in 
order to preserve some moisture in the ground, they ought to be 
enclosed with hedges, and planted with hedge-rows. The Euphor- 
bium Tirucalli, common in the country, makes a beautiful fence ; 
and I think it probable, that the mahogany and chesnut would be 
found to answer in hedge-rows, as they are both natives of hilly 
countries, and warm climates. 

Vencata- VcHcataghery was formerly the usual residence of the Pedda 

gheri/. Naieka Polygar, and the ruins of his fort are still conspicuous. It 
is built on a rising ground, and consists of various enclosures, sur- 
rounded by walls of mud and stone, flanked by towers and bastions, 
that rise higher and higher as you advance inwards, till you come 
to the central enclosure, which contained the Raja's dwelling. 
There have been in this place three small temples, two of which 
are preserved. The remains of this palace do not indicate that it 
ever possessed any grandeur, few of the rooms being more than 
seven or eight feet square. The outer enclosures contain much 
ground formerly occupied by the town, which is now reduced to 
one street of shops. The houses are much inferiour to those in the 
Tamul villages. They are built of mud, with thatched roofs; but 
do not surround a square court; nor have they any Verandah to 
keep off the sun or rain. The inhabitants are almost all Telingas, or 
Gentoos as the English of Madras call tliis nation. 

Minerals. Near V mcataghery zho iron is smelted from black sand ; and mixed 

with the soil of different fields, lime-stone, in form of nodules, is 
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common. The strata resemble those in the Ghats. The white CHAPTER 
granite is the most prevalent ; but the masses of quartz impregnated 
with iron are much larger, and more perfect. I saw no other rocks : 
it would however appear, from the stones in the wall of the fort, 
that the country produces red granite. Near Vencataghery I ob- 
served the water tinged with an iridescent oily matter, floating on 
its surface, as is usual in coal countries. 

5th May. — In the morning I went to Baydamungulum ; leaving 
on my right a hill crowned with a fortress, and a temple dedicated 
to Seitadeva. By the way I visited a place to the north of my route, 

Avhere the natives obtain limestone. I found it to be two small fields, 
containing what in Bengal is called Congcar. These fields are dis- 
tant from each other about three hundred yards, and are situated on 
alow piece of ground, surrounded by naked rocks of white granite. 

This low ground is intersected by the channel of a torrent, 
which at this season is quite dry; and the water of the only spring 
that I have yet seen in this arid country, passes by the sides of the 
two calcareous fields. In some parts of these fields the small con- 
cretions, of which Congcar consists, are found on the surface, mixed 
with the soil ; in others, a foot of soil must be removed, before they 
are found in any quantity. The natives have never dug deep to 
ascertain the thickness of the bed. This kind of stone seems to 
be the calcareus eequabilis incarnatus of Wallerius. II. p. 124. Similar 
beds are said to be scattered all over the country. A few families 
of Malaxcanlu gain a subsistence by collecting the limestone, by 
burning it in kilns, and selling the Chunam, or quick-lime, for 
chewing with betel. 

Common salt {Muriate of Soda) seems to be also very generally Culinarysalt. 
diffused over this part of the country. It is found in low wet grounds, 
contained in a black poor soil, and in Tippoo's reign was extracted 
in considerable quantities. The trade with the Nabob's dominions 
being then entirely contraband, such a bulky article cculd not be 
smuggled in quantities sufficient for the consumption, and the 
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inhabitants were obliged to have reeourse to this their native salt j 
against which, however, they are strongly prejudiced, considering 
it as inferiour to the salt made from sea- water. 

I am informed, that in every part of the country the black sand 
ore of iron is brought down by the torrents ; but that it is smelted 
in such places only as abound with woods. It is called Ncillu iscicOf 
in the Telinga language ; Cari usu in the Carnataca, and Carupu 


■ Manul in the dialect of the Tamuls. 

State of cul- The land that has not been cultivated, is much less in proportion 
tivation. yesterday’s route : I do not think, that it occupies above 

three tenths of the country. It consists entirely of rocks, or stones, 
Avithout copse wood : but affords some miserable pasture in the in- 
terstices between the lumps of granite. In a few places are small 
hills. The iret ground cannot be more than one-fortieth part of 
the arable land. 

Villages and The country is exceedingly bare, and the population scanty, 
forts. houses are collected in villages ; and the smallest village, of 

five or six houses, is fortified. The defence of such a village con- 
sists of a round stone wall, perhaps forty feet in diameter, and six 
feet high. On the top of this is a parapet of mud, with a door in it, 
to which the only access is by a ladder. In case of a plundering 
party coming near the village, the people ascend into this tower, 
Avith their families, and most valuable effects, and having drawn 
. up the ladder defend themselves Avith stones, Avhich even the wo- 
men throw Avith great force and dexterity. Larger villages have 
square forts, Avith round towers at the angles. In those still larger, 
or in towns, the defences are more numerous, and the fort serves as 
a citadel ; AA^hile the village, or Pettah, is surrounded by a weaker 
defence of mud. The inhabitants consider fortifications as neces- 
sary for their existence, and are at the Avhole expence of building, 
and the risk of defending them. The country, indeed, has for a long 
series of years been in a constant state of Avarfare ; and the poor 
inhabitants have suffered too much from all parties, to trust in any. 
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The mud here is excellent for making walls. It is a reddish fer- CHAPTER 
ruginous clay intermixed with small fragments of quartz, and J- 
other materials of decayed granite ; and a wall constructed of it Mud build- 
will, with tolerable care, resist the rains for many years. So good 
is it, that in many towns and villages, the houses have flat roofs 
terraced with this mud, which is laid on in the dry season, and 
turns the rain very well. The houses and huts have their walls 
universally built of this mud ; and have a tolerable appearance, the 
mud being smoothed, and painted on the outside, with alternate 
vertical broad stripes of white and red. The white is lime, 
and the red colour is given by a ferruginous clay, which is 
called Caym-munnu in the Karnaiaca language, Shay-manu in the 
Tellinga, and Erra-manu in the TamuL The huts are built in the 
form of a parallelogram, without veranda or windows, or any 
other vent for the smoke than the doors. Rich men, instead of en- 
larging the house, generally build a number of similar huts in 
the form of a square, sufficient to accommodate their families, 
which are always numerous. 

It is said by the people here, that for two months from this Weather, 
time, they expect to have occasional rains, with strong westerly 
winds. In the two succeeding months much wind, and almost 
constant rain usually prevail. In September and October the winds 
abate, and there are only occasional showers. After this comes 
cold weather with heavy dews. In the hot weather preceding 
the rainy season, there is very little dew. 

Baydamungulum was formerly the residence of a Polygar, and Baydamun- 
a considerable place. In the dispute for the dominion, between its 
ancient lord and Hyder, the town suffered exceedingly, and is now 
reduced to sixty or seventy miserable houses fortified by a mud 
wall, and some towers in a ruinous state. At the south side are the 
remains of a large fort, now totally useless ; but at the. north side 
is another fort, -not so far decayed. One end of this the inhabitants 
have lately repaired as a last resource, and say that they will defend 
VoL. I. F 
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it to the utmost extremity. It contains an old temple, the roof of 
which, as an additional defence, has been surrounded by a parapet 
of mud. 

The town stands about three hundred yards west from the Palar, 
which, here, is not above forty feet wide, and at this season con- 
tains two or three feet depth of water nearly stagnant. In the rainy 
season, it fills several fine reservoirs, or tanks, for the use of 
cultivation. 

The people here are a mixture of Tamuls, Telingas, and Karnataca, 
or Canarese, with a good many Mussulmans. They complain, that 
the Amildars of the Mysore government take more money from 
them, than they did in the reign of Tippoo ; but acknowledge, that 
they are exempted from the licentiousness of that prince’s army, 
and from the arbitrary exactions usual in his government. 

6th May.—-\ went sixteen miles to Tayculum. The country in 
most points resembles that through which I passed yesterday ; but 
I think the proportion of land that has never been cultivated is 
greater ; I should estimate it to be four tenths of the whole. Of 
this also a greater part consists of high rocky hills. Those towards 
Colar are very extensive ; and the last two miles of our road lay 
between two immense piles of bare granite, gradually crumbling 
into fragments that roll down into the plain. These hills occupy 
three fourths of the land that has never been ploughed ; the re- 
mainder is covered with copse wood, chiefly of the Mimosa which 
I call Tuggula, and seems to be capable of cultivation. The propor- 
tion of watered land to that ot the dry arable fields, seems to be 
very small, and the supply of water appears not to be plentiful. A 
considerable quantity of it was occupied by betel leaf gardens; 
and4 observed one field under sugar-cane. The nakedness of the 
country does not proceed from any incapacity in the soil to pro- 
duce trees ; for to-day I observed many that were really fine. The 
Tamarind, Mango, Pipat, and Robinia mitis, thrive well. 

The villages appear miserable ; tfie houses being entirely hidden 
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by the walls of the fortifications, which present nothing to the view CHAPTER 
but a brown dusty mud. The farther we advance into the Mysore 
Raja's dominions, they appear to be kept in better repair. 

Part of the country indicated that it had last night been watered 
by a very heavy rain ; for the surface continued to be wet. This 
had allayed the dust and heat, removed the desert appearance of 
the land, and showed much of the soil to be of a good quality. 

On tbis day’s journey I had an opportunity of observing one of Salt, 
the places where salt is made. It was low and moist, with a black 
mould, consisting of a mixture of sand and clay, that from its ap- 
pearance I should have reckoned a good soil ; but the impregnatioij 
of salt renders it greatly inferior, for cultivation, to soils of ap- 
parently a worse quality, which are free from salt. The natives 
allege, that, if they walk much on this saline earth, their bare feet 
become blistered. In the dry season, the surface of this earth is 
scraped off, and collected in heaps. In front of these heaps the 
native salt-makers construct a semicircle of small round cisterns, 
each about three feet in diameter, and a foot deep. The sides and 
floors of these cisterns are made of dry mud ; and each, at its bottom, 
on the side toward the heaps of saline earth, has a small aperture, 
with a wooden spout, to convey the brine into an earthen pot that 
is placed in a cavity under it. The bottoms of the cisterns are 
covered with straw, and then the saline earth is put in, till it rises 
nearly to the level of tlie tops of the walls. Water is now poured 
on the surface of the saline earth, and, in filtering through into the 
pots, carries with it all the salt. The inert earth is then thrown 
out behind the cisterns, and new earth is put in, for impregnating 
more water. In the mean time the brine is emptied into a cavity 
cut in a rock, and the evaporation is performed entirely by the 
sun. This salt is sold at the rate of twenty Seers for a Sultany 
Fanam, while the same sum procures eight Seers only of Madras salt. 

The natives say that it is sufficiently wholesome ; but my Madras 
servants pretend, that it is capable of producing all manner of 
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CHAPTER diseases; the prejudices, of all nations, howev’^er, concerning the 
wholesomeness and insalubrity of different aliments, are so well 
known, as to deserve no attention. The grain of the salt is large, 
and consists of well-formed cubes; but it is mixed with much 
earthy impurity. At each of these salt works is an image of Ganes- 
wara, who receives sacrifices to prevent him from disturbing the 
operation. The image is placed in a temple little better than one 
of the cisterns. 

The Euphorbiim TirucalU, with very little trouble, makes excel- 
lent fences. In the beginning of the rainy season, cuttings are 
planted in a trench, which is dug where the fence is intended to 
grow, and they take root without any farther trouble. No cattle 
will eat this plant ; so that it is easily preserved, and in one year 
becomes a tolerable fence. The natives here plant also many aloes 
(aga^ce vivipara) in their hedges, and use the leaves for making 
cordage. It forms a strong defence against both man and beast, 
and thrives better in the arid soil of Mysore, than in any other 
place that I have seen: its Canarese, or Karnataca name is Ravana 
Meshid. 

Tayculum Is strongly situated at the end of a small hill of granite, 
and has a triple wall, each line strengthened with various defences. 
The houses, about a hundred in number, are very poor, and hardly 
fill up the space between the outer and second line of defence, 
about sixty of these houses are occupied by Mussulmans, among 
whom is the Amildar. There are eight families of Brahmans, who 
are in possession of all the other offices under government. On 
the outside of the fort is a temple of Siva, and within it one of 
Vishnu; both of which are ruinous. On visiting the latter, I asked 
when and by whom it was built. A Mussulman, who was my con- 
ductor, replied, that owing to the great antiquity of the building, 
nobody knew. On hearing this, a Brahman, sitting at the porch, 
asked with a sneer, if every body did not know that it had built 
itself. The Mussulman, attempting to be witty, asked the Brahman 
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if he had seen this. “ How should I,” replied the other, “ when CHAPTER, 
it happened so long ago ?” The prevalent language at Tayculum I* ~ 
is the Karnataca, called by us Canarese. I could not purchase a 
bullock here for less than double the price that I had paid at Ma- 
dras. I found the people very unwilling to give me information ; 
and I am clearly convinced, from what I have already seen, that 
without authority to demand it, very little useful information on 
statistical subjects could be procured by a mere traveller. 

Tth May. — ^In the morning I went to Waluru. On the whole day’s p^ce of the 
route I saw no hills, except those mentioned yesterday ; but at least country, 
six tenths of the whole country seem never to have been cultivated, 
and of this the greater part is covered with brush or copse wood. 

There is no large timber ; but in some places the trees grow to a 
size sufficient for building the natives’ houses, and other country 
purposes. The greater part of the brush, however, is no higher 
than broom or furze, and consists chiefly of the Cassia auriculata, 
and Ptelea 'oiscosa, which are the most common bushes throughout 
this part of the country. The soil is very unfavourable to vegeta- 
tion ; spaces of forty feet square, in many parts, are without a bush 
or stalk of grass ; and whole acres of it may be seen, on which 
there is nothing but a few scattered bushes, surrounded, at their 
roots, by small heaps of dust, which the passing wind deposits 
near the stems. This soil, by the Tamuls called Callaru, consists of 
clay, sand, and small fragments of stone ; all of which, when allowed , 
to remain undisturbed, concrete, and acquire an almost stony hard- 
ness; but the united mass is very capable of being reduced to 
powder by the plough, and then of producing tolerable crops of 
grain. The proportion of wet land to the whole of the arable, on 
this day’s route, is very small, and the crop of rice has been lately 
reaped. The cultivators are just beginning to plough their dry fields. 

The villages still appear to be fortified; and the lower or impure 
casts not being permitted to build within the rtalls, their houses are 
surrounded by strong hedges of the Ctwa/jpwiia : 'h\ 
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CHAPEER Waluru is a town containing about five hundred houses, and by 
I- far the richest, and best built, that I have yet seen above the Ghats. 
Most of the houses are white-washed within, and painted red and 
white without; many of them are terraced with mud, and several 
are roofed with tiles; but these, as usual in Mysore, are very 
clumsily put on. The houses are in general clean, and, had they 
any windows, would be comfortable. The town consists of a castle, 
of a fort or city, and of a Petta or suburb. The castle is occupied 
by a Rajput and fifteen of his family. The ancestors of this man 
were formerly Jaghirdars of the place, and of villages in the 
neighbourhood, to the annual value of eleven thousand Pagodas, 
(3432/. 95. 111/.) They were expelled by Hyder; but, during the 
war carried on by Lord Cornwallis, they were again put in pos- 
session of their territory by Colonel Read. After the peace they 
were a second time expelled by Tippoo, and then the place suffered 
considerably, as may be known by the ruins of many houses that 
were burnt on the occasion. The present Mysore government has 
granted the heir of the family an annual pension of four hundred 
Pagodas, (124/. I65. 3^.), and allows him to live in the castle. 
shkai, or The outer wall is surrounded by a strong hedge of the Mimosa 
Mimosa sa- ggp^gria : the fruit of which, called Shkai, is used as soap for wash- 

pQfidnOo ^ - • 

ing the hair. The leaves, which are acid, serve the poor instead of 
tamarinds, which are much used in the cookery of the southern 
Hindus. The hedge is rented at 20 Pagodas (6/. 45. 7</.) a year ; for 
the fruit is an article of trade, that is carried even so far as Madras, 
where three pods are said to cost 1 dub, or small pice. In the same 
Sandal-wood, hedge about twenty years ago were planted some Sandal-wood trees, 
which, although surrounded by the Mimosa, a strong scandent 
shrub, seem to be very healthy ; but, as none of them have yet been 
cut down, it is impossible to ascertain how far they will be 
valuable. 

The town is badly supplied w ith water. The reservoir is dry, 
and the few wells are attended by a great concourse of people. So 
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far as I have yet observed above the Ghats, tanks are very rare ; CHAPTER 
and at this season of the year, at least, the water is in general very 
bad and dirty. 

In the evening I went to the house of a distiller of country rum, Distilled - 
in order to examine his process. The bark of the Mimosa leucophlm 
Roxb: is considered as a necessary ingredient. This tree grows 
commonly in the country, and is called Cari Jaly in the Canarese, 

Ntlla tumica in the Telinga, and Caru velun in the Tamul. The bark 
is dried, and cut into chips, of which about four pounds are added 
to one OTflMwd (24^^ lb.) of sugar-cane Jit/gory, with a quantity of 
water equal to about twice the bulk of this sweet substance. The 
mixture is made in an earthen jar, which is kept in the shade, and 
the fermentation commences in about twenty-four hours. It is com- 
pleted on the twelfth day; when the liquor is distilled by the fol- 
lowing (see Plate II. Fig. 1.). The body of the still (a a a) 

is a strong earthen jar, capable of containing three times the bulk 
of the materials. On this is luted, with cow dung, a copper head 
(b b b), having on the inside a gutter (c c) for collecting the vapour 
that has been condensed into spirit by a constant small stream of 
water, which falls on the head at (f). This water is conveyed 
away by the pipe (g), while the spirit is conducted into a jar by the 
pipe (d). The mode of condensing the spirit is very rude ; and the 
liquor, which is never rectified by a second distillation, is execra- 
ble. The natives allege that the bark, which is very insipid to the 
taste, is useful, by diminishing the too great sweetness of the Ja- 
gory. To me, however, it appears to be rather of use by regulating 
the fermentation ; which, in such a warm climate, would be apt to 
run suddenly into the acetous. 

May 9,th . — I was obliged to halt this day at W iluru, in order to Fairs, 
give rest both to my people and cattle. At this place there is a 
weekly fair; and to-day one was kept, to which people flocked in 
great numbers from all the neighbouring country. It is in the 
larger towns only of the Mysore dominions, that weekly fairs are 
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held ; there are here none of those small markets called Hants, 
which are so much frequented in Bengal, and are such a waste of 
time to its inhabitants. A small duty is levied on all persons fre- 
quenting this fair, bearing a certain proportion to the value that 
each brings for sale. It does not seem to be considered as bur- 
thensome. The articles exposed for sale to-day were provisions of 
all kinds, coarse cotton cloths, blankets or cumlies, iron work for 
country uses, and tbe like. 

The chief manufacture of Waluru is cotton cloth ; and the weavers 
work both for country use, and for exportation. The coarse cloths 
for the former purpose, they sell at the weekly fairs. The finer 
kinds they either weave on their own account, selling them to 
traders at the same places ; or they receive advances from mer- 
chants to enable them to purchase thread. On exportation from 
hence, each bullock load of cloth pays a duty of one Sultany fanam, 
or a little more than eight pence. Their cloth must be cheap, as 
during the Sultan's reign much of it was smuggled out of the 
country ; for he strictly prohibited all trade with the lower Carnatic. 
The merchants of Wallajah petta sent up some European goods, 
spiceries, and other commodities ; and, in return, took back cloths, 
which they sold at Madras. At present, of course, the trade is 
free, and European goods are sold openly in the market. 

The cotton raised in the country is not sufficient for its manu- 
factures ; the people here get it from Hossocotay, and pay a small duty 
on every bullock load that enters. At Hossocotay it is said to pay 
heavier duties, and is brought there from the northward. 

In the neighbouring villages many coarse blankets, or cumlies, 
are woven from the wool which the country produces. When 
offered for sale, they are almost as hard as pasteboard ; but this 
quality is given to them by a decoction of the kernels of the tama- 
rind, and is intirely removed by the first washing. They seem to 
be an article of dress in almost universal use above the Ghats or 
pas^s, and the families of the weavers may be readily distinguished 
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by their wearing no linen. The sheep are shorn twice a year, CHAPTER 
once in the cold, and once in the rainy season ; and twelve sheep 
give as much wool, as makes a blanket six cubits long and three 
wide. 

In this neighbourhood are many kitchen gardens, which are very Gardens, 
well cultivated. A gardener is here a separate profession from a 
farmer, and is considered as inferior in rank. The gardens are 
on sloping ground, watered from wells by the Yatam, or, as the 
English say, by the Pacota. This is reckoned hard labour ; and a 
man who works constantly at the Yatam, receives daily a quarter 
of a rupee, or about 6^ pence. These gardeners cultivate a little 
sugar-cane, but merely to supply the market with cane for eating. 

All that, of which Jagory is made, is raised on irrigated lands by 
the farmers. The gardeners frequently cultivate the betel leaf, 

(Piper Betle L.) and for that purpose hire from the farmers a por- 
tion of their Avatered lands. 

The soil of the gardens here is very deep ; as, Avhere wells have Soil, 
been dug, it exceeds twenty feet in thickness. 

May ^th.—i Avent to CatcoUi through a country containing much Face of the 
less granite than any that I have yet seen above the Ghats. The 
arable land may amount to seven tenths of the Avhole, and perhaps 
a tAventieth part of it is Avatered. The rice lands are mostly 
situated near the banks of the southern Pennar, or Dakshana Pina- 
kani, as it is called in the Sanscrit language. This river passes 
southAvard by the east side of CatcoUi. At present it contains a 
good deal of stagnant Arater ; but in the rainy season its current is 
rapid, and it is frequently not fordable. The Avaste land contains 
much low brush wood, in some places intermixed Avith stunted 
Mimosas. The hedges surrounding the villages, in this part of the 
country, rise very high and thick, so as almost entirely to conceal 
the mud wall, Arhich enlivens the prospect considerably, especially 
as at the villages there are a good many mango trees. The planting 
of these, or other fruit trees, is here attended with a considerable 

VoL. 1. G 
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CHAPTER expense ; as every young tree is surrounded by a mud wall, three 
or four feet high, and perhaps twenty in diameter; and in the dry 
season the plant requires to be watered, every second or third day, 
for three years. 

Cultivation. There having now been several showers, the soil has been soft- 
ened, and the farmers are busy ploughing their dry-fields. Their 
plough, and manner of working, resemble those of Bengal. Both 
oxen and buffaloes are used, and frequently an animal of each kind 
is yoked in the same plough. This strongly marks a deficiency of 
stock ; the two animals, from their different paces, being very ill 
suited to work together. Before the field is ploughed, it is ma- 
nured with a compost of cow dung, ashes, and mud. The manure 
is carried out by the women, in baskets placed on their heads, and 
is distributed very scantily, the baskets being emptied at the 
distance of about thirty feet from each other. 

Strata. All the way between Arcot and tliis place I have frequently ob- 

served strata of gneiss, consisting of the same materials with the 
common grey granite of the country, and disposed in vertical 
strata. Under the great tank here is a remarkable bed of it, con- 
sisting of rough grains, and divisible into laminae from one quarter 
to one inch thick; and these are united into strata from one to two 
feet wide. These strata run by the compass north and south ; and 
are intermixed with others of hornblende-slate, interspersed with 
small grains of white quartz, Avhich thus compose a granitelL 
These strata, as are also those of the grey granite throughout the 
country, are intersected nearly at right angles by veins of quaftZy^ 
often a foot and a half wide. These veins cross the various strata 
of granite, gneiss, and hornblende, to great lengths, without altering 
their direction ; they frequently also enmidin felspar, or felspar and 
quartz intermixed, as is the case at Catcolli, where the veins are 
filled with a mixture of reddish Jelspar and quartz ; which, if not 
venigenous, Avould form a gramtell. it has commonly been alleged, 
that large veins of these materials denote a country to be productive 
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of gems ; but the contrary is the case here, no precious stones 
having been ever found in Mysore. It must be observed, that 
among the natives the gneiss and grey granite are called white- 
stone ; and the hornblende- slate with quartz, and the quartz im- 
pregnated with iron, which I have before mentioned, are called the 
black-stone; in fact these are found to approach to each other by 
such gradual shades, that it seems difficult to distinguish them, at 
least as genera; yet in many cases the two extremes of each kind 
are so different, that they have very little resemblance to each 
other. 

In the soil of this country are found two varieties of congcar, or 
calcarious nodules. The nodules are often as large as a man’s head, 
are very irregular in shape, and frequently perforated with holes, 
apparently from having been formed round the roots of plants. 
Outwardly they have an earthy resemblance, although in some 
parts there is an appearance of irregular crystallization. They are 
very hard with a splintery fracture. Both dissolve readily, and 
with a strong effervescence, in the muriatic acid ; but deposite a 
fine sand, that is insoluble. The solution contains iron, and their 
specific gravity is very considerable. The one is externally of a 
greyish white ; but its fracture has a dull purplish brown tinge, 
intermixed Avith shining particles, arising from its texture, Avhich 
is a mixture of cpmpact and sparry. Its fracture is splintery; and 
it is opake. The- scratch is of a colour similar to that of the stone, 
which is hardish. Its lustre is common. The sand which it contains 
seems to be quartz, stained of a rust colour by iron. The other 
variety has, both externally and internally, a darker colour, and 
it has more numerous and larger sparry concretions. On breaking 
it, are discovered many irregular cavities lined with small, white, 
irregular crystallizations. It contains many black dots, probably 
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fragments of short. 

There can be little doubt, that these nodules have been formed 
by a deposition from Avater, and are therefore a tophus, or calcarious 
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tuffa. I have already stated, that they appear to be the Calcareus 
(equabilis incarmtus of Wallerius, or Marmor margacmm of LinncEus. 
Mr. Kirwan would probably call them silicious marlites. The small 
pieces of quartz have evidently been involved by the calcarious 
matter, while that was in the act of deposition. 

The burning of these calcarious nodules into quicklime, which 
they produce of a beautiful Avhite colour, is at Catcolli the occupa- 
tion of about ten families. The stones are brought from a distance 
of five miles ; some on oxen, but the greater part on men’s heads. 
The lime is burned in kilns about six feet high ; at the bottom 
about four feet, and at the top about two feet in diameter. The 
structure is of mud wall ; and, in order to give admission to the 
air, it is perforated in many places through its whole height. The 
fewel used is charcoal, the making of which is the duty of the men, 
and the bringing it home that of the women. 

May \Oth. — ^In the morning I travelled from Catcolli to Bangalore, 
through a very naked country, of which about six tenths appear to 
be arable. The; remainder is covered with low bushes, and much 
of it seems capable of being brought into cultivation. Not above 
a twentieth part of the arable groimd is watered. The pasture is 
rather better than any that I have seen above the Ghats, and the 
cattle are in rather better condition than those in Bengal are at this 
season, when they are reduced to the lowest state of wretchedness 
compatible with existence. 

The morning being cool and pleasant, I walked through the ruins 
of the Fort of Bangalore, which was constructed by Hyder after the 
best fashion of Mussulman military architecture ; and which was 
destroyed by his son, after he found how Little it was fitted to resist 
British valour. The entrance toward the Petta, or town, is a 
very handsome building of cut granite, and was probably consi- 
dered by the defenders as the strongest part of the works. It cer- 
tainly would have been a very difficult matter to have forced a v ay 
through all the various gateways in this entrance ; as the troops, 
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after having forced one gate, would have been exposed to a fire CHAPTER 
from all quarters before they could have reached another. But 
there are no ditches between the different gates, nor even without 
the outer one ; and, if the enemy obtained possession of the works 
above the first gateway, they had a ready communication with all 
the others ; as our troops found when they stormed the place, 
which they did at this part of the works. In the buildings of this 
entrance is a dungeon, amply provided with all the horrors that 
usually attend such places. 

The garrison contained well constructed magazines, and many Palace, 
huts for the accommodation of the troops ; but no good building, 
except the mahal or palace. Although this is composed of mud, it 
is not Avithout some degree of magnificence. On the upper story, 
it contains four halls, each comprising two balconies of state for 
the prince, and each balcony faces a different Cutchery, or court 
for giving audience. No persons, except a few trusty guards, were 
admitted into the hall Avith the Sultan : but at each end of the 
court was erected a balcony for the officers of the highest rank. 

The inferior officers occupied a hall under the balcony of the 
prince, open in front, and supported by columns as high as the roof 
of the upper story. The populace were admitted into the open 
court, in which there were fountains for cooling the air. At each 
end of the halls are private apartments, small, mean, and inconve 
nient. The public rooms are neatly painted, and ornamented with 
false gilding. The offices are mean ; and the bath consists of a 
small room, in which a person may sit, and have water poured over 
him. The same bath seems to have served both the prince and his 
women, as it communicates with their apartments by a small court, 
which contains the huts that served for kitchens, and for lodging 
the female slaves. There were two apartments for the ladies. One, 
for the principal Avife, contains a cutchery, Avhere, like the Sultan 
she gaA^e audience to the concubines, and to the ladies of the Mus- 
sulman chiefs. The other apartment belonged to the concubines. 
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CHAPTER It is a square court, having at two of the sides a corridor, under 
which the women sat at their meals and amusements. Behind the 
corridor are their sleeping rooms, which are mean, and dark, being 
about twelve feet square, and without any air or light, but what is 
admitted by the door, or in some by a hole about a foot wide. 
Lowness of roof is a fault prevailing over the whole structure. Be- 
fore the palace is a large square court fronted by the Nobat Khdna, 
or station for the band of music, and surrounded by a fine corridor. 
The palace lately served the officers of a European regiment for 
quarters, while the privates were lodged in the corridor. 

Old Banga- In the centre of the fort are still visible the ruins of the mud wall, 
tore. surrounded the small village, which occupied the place before 

Hyder founded the city. 

Gardens. May . — I visited the gardens made by the late Mussulman 

princes, Hyder and Tippoo. They are extensive, and divided into 
square plots separated by walks, the sides of which are ornamented 
with fine cypress trees. The plots are filled with fruit trees, and 
pot-herbs. The Mussulman fashion is to have a separate piece of 
ground alloted for each kind of plant. Thus one plot is entirely 
filled with rose trees, another with pomegranates, and so forth. The 
walks are not gravelled, and the cultivation of the whole is rather 
slovenly ; but the people say, that formerly the gardens were well 
kept. Want of water is the principal defect of these gardens ; for 
in this arid country every thing, during the dry season, must be 
artificially watered. The garden of Tippoo is supplied from three 
wells, the water of which is raised by the Capily, or leather-bag, 
fastened to a cord passing over a pulley, and wrought by a pair of 
bullocks, which descend an inclined plane. This, the workmen 
say, is a much more effectual machine than the Yatam. Hyder' s gar- 
den is watered from a reservoir, without the assistance of ma- 
chinery. The taste of accorded more with the English, than 
that of his son. His walks are wider, his cypress trees are not so 
much crowded ; and in the means for watering the plots there is 
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not so much masonry, or bricklayer’s work, employed. There is, CHAPTER 
indeed, so much of these in the parts of Tippoo's garden which he 
probably considered the finest, as almost to cover the ground, and 
to leave nothing but holes, as it were, through which the trees 
grow. 

In this climate the cypress and vine grow luxuriantly, and the Fmitfc 
apple and peach both produce fruit ; the former much better, and 
the latter much worse than at Calcutta. Some pine and oak plants, 
lately introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, seem to be thriv- 
ing. I think there can be little doubt, but that in this country all 
the valuable plants of the Levant would succeed. The people at the 
gardens could form no estimate of the quantity of grapes produced 
by any number of vines. 

At Bangalore there are many Mussulmans ; and, owing to the Mussulmans, 
change of government, they are in great distress. Accustomed to 
a military life, they do not readily enter into civil occupations, nor 
are they willing to attach themselves to the military service of the 
enemies of their late Sultdn. Many of the more wealthy among 
them, however, are now betaking themselves to trade, and the 
poorer sort are gaining a livelihood by agriculture. 

T was much surprised to hear, that the greatest complainers against Bruhnans. 
the change of government are certain Brahmans; although, by the 
fall of Tippoo, this cast has been freed from persecution, and is now 
in the almost exclusive possession of public offices. But it is alleged, 
that under the government of Tippoo, the persecutions fell chiefly on 
the Brahmans attached to temples, who are considered as low men ; 
while the L6kika, being the only men of business in the country, 
were in full possession of the revenue department. During the 
reign of the Sultan, the number of petty officers in this department 
was immense, and every one was permitted to share in the spoil of 
the country. The present system is, to reduce the number of officers, 
and to give to those who are employed allowances that ought to 
put them above temptation ; while a strict watch at the head of 
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affairs renders it very dangerous either to injure the revenue, or 
the subject. By this system many Brahmans, formerly employed, 
are now destitute, and are said to be very clamorous. 

I saw here a man labouring under the Durda, Elephantiasis, or 
Lepra Arahim; and am told, that in almost every village one or 
two persons will be found afflicted with this terrible malady. It is 
very much confined to the poorer class of inhabitants, who here, 
however, enjoy a dry air, and use very little fish in their food. The 
frequency of the disease in the lower parts of Bengal, and about 
Cochin on the coast of Malabar, had led to an opinion, that it was 
produced by a moist climate, and a diet consisting of the fish which 
frequent muddy places : but the prevalence of the disease among 
the dry hills of Mysore strongly invalidates this opinion, especially 
as fish are little used by the inhabitants of that country. 

Above the Ghats the Kusht'ha, or leprosy, in which the skin of 
the natives becomes white, is also very common. The persons 
troubled with it enjoy, in every respect, good health, and their 
children are like those of other people. 

12th May. — went to Kingara, or Tingara, which seems to have 
formerly been much more flourishing than it is at present. The 
hedges, and other defences of the town, are of much greater ex- 
tent than would be necessary for the present population ; and the 
space within them contains the ruins of many houses. It is said to 
have been destroyed by Tippoo in order to prevent it from being of 
use to Lord Cornwallis, and never to have recovered the loss which it 


then sustained. The inhabitants were very inhospitable ; a Br&hman 
encouraging them to refuse us any assistance, by pretending that 
my people would not pay for what they might obtain. The fort is 
in good condition. 

Appearance Xhe arable land on this day’s route does not appear ever to 
try. have exceeded four tenths of the country; and the small proportion 

of irrigated land which has formerly been cultivated, appears to be 
now waste, owing to the decay of the reservoirs. The uncultivated 
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land is more hilly than any between the Ghats and Bangalore. It CHAPTER 
is very rocky and bare, and does not contain even copse wood. 

Some part of pur route led by the banks of a small river, which 
contained a little running water. 

It is here alleged, that Tippoo's regulations, prohibiting trade Smuggling, 
to the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot, were very ill observed, 
and that passports were privately given to traders by the principal 
officers of government. The Sultan’s table was served with coun- 
try salt, and his nobles attended the court in their native manu- 
factures ; but, among the rich at home, sea-salt, and the cloths of 
Europe, Bengal, and Madras, were in constant use. 

13th May. — ^Went to Wiridy, or Biridy, a place which derives its 
name from the tree so called in the Karnataca language, and which is 
either the same, or very nearly resembles, the Pterocarpus Sissoo of 
Dr. Roxburgh. The country through which I passed is one con- 
tinued copse; but, as at TViridy, there is a valley about a mile wide, 
and as there are some small villages scattered in the woods, I cal- 
culate the arable part of the country at about a sixth part. I 
observed no watered land. 

There are, indeed, some small reservoirs ; but the water contained Reservoirs 
in these, is destined merely to supply the cattle with drink. A small 
reservoir of this kind in theKarnataca language is czX\QACuttay,zs the 
large ones for watering the lands are called Carays. They are both 
formed exactly in the same manner, by building a mound or dam, 
of earth and stone, across a hollow ground. Large reservoirs, or 
Carays, might no doubt be formed every where in a hilly country j 
but, where there is not a sufficient extent of level land with a good 
soil for the cultivation of rice, the expense of such works would far 
exceed the profits. 

The uncultivated land is very hilly, and in many places rocky ; 
yet some of it seems capable of being rendered arable. Except for 
fewel, the wood is of very little use, as it is in general too small for 
planks, or beams. Tigers are very numerous among the copse ; a 
VoL. I. H 
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circumstance, however, which does not prevent the inhabitants 
from sending their cattle into it. A beast is occasionally lost ; but 
this loss is compensated by the abundance of grass. The woods 
here are not impenetrable, like those of Chittagong, where a luxuri- 
ant growth of rattans, and climbers of numerous kinds, prevents 
all ingress. Here every thing is stunted, and the trees serve to 
render the grass better, by sheltering it from the sun. 

From the hilly nature of the surrounding country, both Aiwgffra and 
JViridy are considered as very unhealthy. Fevers, want of appetite, 
and pains in the bowels, are very common, even among the natives. 

The country about JFinWj/ is beautiful. A small river runs north 
and south through the valley, which is about a mile wide, and ex- 
tends far in the direction of the river. It consists of fields, swell- 
ing like the grounds in Kent, and contains many scattered trees, 
mangoes ( mangifera ), banyans ( Ficus bengaknsis ), and the like. It is 
on all sides surrounded by hills, most of them covered with wood, but 
some rising into bare rocky peaks. If the rivulet were adequate 
to the other parts of the view, this would be complete ; but at 
present it contains only small pools of dirty stagnant water. 

The villages are small and poor, and are not fortified like the 
others in the country ; the woods, by rvhich they are surrounded, 
having probably been sufficient to keep off the irregular troops that 
attend all Indian armies, and which generally are cavalry. In case 
of invasion, the inhabitants have also been accustomed to take 
refuge in the neighbouring hill-fort called Ramagiri. 

The strata throughout these hills, as well as in the country be- 
tween them and the eastern Ghats, are disposed about north and 
south, by the compass, and are all nearly vertical. Avery common 
stratum here is white queyrtz running parallel to the gneiss, and dis- 
posed between two str'dta of that rock. I have observed these 
strata of quartz three feet thick. 

In my evening walk the following plants were shewn to me in 
the woods as being useful. The names are Karnataca. 
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1 . Mara halay, Nerium tinctorium, Rox. 

Grows sometimes to a large tree, and is used for planks. 

2. Mara Harulu, latropha Curcas, Lin. 

From the seed of this shrub, oil for the lamp is extracted, by the 
following process. Parch the seed in an earthen pot, then bruise 
it, and put the powder in boiling water for three hours. The oil 
then rises to the surface, and is removed by skimming. This oil 
being much used by the poor, the plant is frequently raised in the 
hedges near villages ; but it is also found wild in almost every 
copse, especially near the banks of torrents. 

5. Alaygara, Terminalia myrobalana citrina of Koenig. The fruit 
is used in medicine, and as a pickle. 

4. Devadarunif Erythroxylon sideroxyloides of Lamarck. 

It grows to a considerable size, and its timber is black and odorous, 
serving the inhabitants who are poor in place of sandal wood. It 
seems to be a tree that deserves particular notice. 

5. Sri Gunda Chica, Santalum album, Lin. 

Grows in the woods towards Chinapatam. It is never planted, but 
springs up spontaneously. No person is allowed to cut it, without 
permission from the Amildar, or officer, who sells it on account of 
the drear, or government. 

6. JVotu, Loranthus falcatus, Lin. 

The bark of this beautiful parasitical shrub is used by the poorer 
natives in place of the betel-nut. With quicklime it tinges the saliva 
and mouth of a fine red, brighter even than, that communicated 
by the Areca. The bark of the Sandal-wood-tree serves the same 
purpose. 

7. Easy, Premna tomentosa, Willd. 

Makes beams and planks, with posts of a bad quality. 

. 8. Ha-Shi-cai, Mimosa pennata. 

Is a favourite food of the long-legged goat of this country. 

9 . Cacay, Cassia fistula, Lin. 

This is the greatest ornament of the woods of Karnata. The foliage 
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CHAPTER is a fine shining green ; and the pendulous strings of flowers surpass 
those of the Laburnum, not only in beauty, but in length and num- 
ber. In the cool of the morning they diffuse a most agreeable per- 
fume. The plant is sacred to Ganemara, the god that is addressed 
by all those who are about ,to commence any undertaking; as 
he is considered to be the Power that hinders or stops all human 
efforts, in the same manner as his father Js’wara is the Power that 
deprives all beings of life. The people here, instead of addressing 
themselves immediately to the god, worship him under the form 
of his favourite tree. At this season, the cultivators of every 
village place a stake of the Corny in the ground, level a circular 
space round it, and purify this area with cow-dung. On this spot 
they assemble before the commencement of seed-time, burn some 
incense before the stake, make offerings of rice, milk, and the like, 
and pray that it will not prevent the success of their crops. The 
ceremony concludes with a rural feast. 

Tobacco. In both the upper and lower Carnatics, taking snuff is much more 

common than in Bengal : indeed, I have never been in a country 
where the custom was more prevalent. Smoking, on the contrary, 
is in great disrepute. The Hooka is totally unknown, except among 
Mussulmans. The lower classes smoke Cheruts, or tobacco rolled 
up in a leaf ; but a Brahman would lose cast by such a practice, 
and it is not considered as becoming, even among the richer part 
of the Sudra tribe. 

Forests. 14th May. — I went to Chinapatam, or Chinapatana, through a very 

beautiful country, consisting of swelling grounds, in some places 
cultivated, and in many more covered with trees, which are inter- 
mixed with steep fantastic rocks and hills. The trees here are by 
far the finest that I have seen in either Carnatic, although they fall 
very short of the stately forests of Chittagong. In these woods the 
bamboo is common. It is now in flower, and produces a great quan- 
tity of grain, which is gathered for food by the poor inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. 
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The cultivation is said to extend but a short distance from the CHAPTER 
road, there being on either hand extensive woods. I therefore 
reckon the arable land, on this day’s route, at one tenth of the Faee of the 
country. It consists entirely of country. 

At a small temple, dedicated to Hammanta, I observed, for the Red granite, 
first time, the rock of red granite. It is a handsome variety, con- 
sisting of bright red felspar, a small quantity of glassy quartz, and 
a very minute proportion of black mica. I had before seen many 
detached masses of it in buildings ; so that it is probably common 
in the country. It is a most elegant stone.' 

Chinapatam, or Chinapatana, is an open town, containing about a Chinapatam. 
thousand houses. At some distance from it stands a handsome stone 
fort : this was formerly the residence of a Polygar family of 
distinction, Avhich derived its name from Jacadhta Raia. 

The Cutwal, or superintendent of the market at Chinapatem, is 9. Inhospitable 
Mussulman, and is extremely attentive to strangers. This, how- th^naUve 
ever, does not proceed from any principle of hospitality, a virtue oncers, 
which seems little known in India. He .expects a present in return, 
and charges three times the usual price for every thing that he 
furnishes. Between this and Madras I have met with two other 
native officers that were civil. One of these was a eunuqh, the 
Cutwal at Satghur in the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot; but he 
seemed to be actuated by the same motives with the Cutwal of Chin" 
epatam. The other was a Brdhman, the Amildar at JValuru, who was 
very polite, and did not seem to have any sinister design. Among 
all the other officers of government, I found that any attention to 
a traveller was considered as degrading to their rank, and could 
only be extorted by authority. 

In sight of Chinapatam, but at a considerable distance, is Capdla Capdh 
durga, one of the places to which Tippoo sent those unfortunate “'s®' 
wretches who incurred his displeasure. It is a fort situated on a 
high steep rock. Death soon terminated the sufferings of thosc^ 
confined in it ; for the air and water were extremely bad ; and the 
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wells were frequently rendered more loathsome and pernicious^ 
by having purposely thrown into them the branches of Eiiphorbium, 
and dead snakes, or other reptiles, in order to increase the putre- 
faction. It is said, that no native prisoner ever returned to detail 
the horrors of this dungeon. 

15th May. — I went to Muduru. All the country seems to have 
been arable, except on some high land that separates the two dis- 
tricts of Chinapatam and Muduru. This high land is not in general 
too steep for the plough, and some parts of it have been cultivated; 
but much of it remains entirely in a state of nature, and is covered 
with brushwood. There are a few small conical hills, and large 
masses of naked granite. The arable land, on this day’s journey, 
I estimate at three quarters of the whole country. The plantations 
of palm and fruit trees are pretty extensive, and the watered 
grounds perhaps amount to a tenth part of the arable lands. Many 
of the fields are surrounded by hedges ; but these are not kept in 
such repair as to be fences against cattle. Perhaps they are meant 
merely to distinguish the fields of different proprietors, or tenants, 
and to contain the Agave vivipara, and latropha curcas, that are 
wanted for the use of the country, and of which they chiefly 
consist. , 

Among the waste lands there are many parts that seem capable 
of being rendered arable. In several places the Phcenix farinifera, 
Roxb: abounds; and intermixed with it, the Elate sylvestris, or 
wild date. From this the inhabitants extract Tart, or Toddy, in the 
same manner as is practised in Bengal. Here the Tdri is used for 
drinking only ; but in some places, where it is more plenty, it is 
boiled down into a hard substance called Jagory, which by the poor is 
substituted in place of the Jagory extracted from the sugar-cane. 

There have been this season two coiisirierable falls of rain, which 
have enabled the inhabitants to plough a great deal, and the country 
to assume some degree of verdure. A river passes this place, which 
in the rainy season is considerable, and now contains a small quan- 
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tity of clear running water. Here is also a large reservoir, which CHAPTER 

some years ago was broken down, and has not yet been repaired : 

but ^000 Cantcry Pagodas (CantePraiaVaraha) (b71/. 11^. ) 

have now been granted for the purpose ; and it is supposed, that, 

when completed, it will supply the rice grounds in the bottom of 

the valley for seven miles in length. 

The oppressions of Tippoo and the miseries of war are said to have Depopula- 
driven away four tenths of the cultivators. That tyrant received 
the country in a very flourishing state from his father, of M'hom 
every native that I have conversed with on the subject speaks in 
terms of the highest respect. 

As we approach the capital, I think the style of building be- Villages, 
comes somewhat better. The houses, although in other respects 
equally mean, have in general small Verandas, or open galleries, in 
front, to shelter from the sun their shops and their customers. The 
villages are not fortified, the vicinity of the capital having been a 
sufficient security against marauders. 

Near Muduru are the ruins of a stone fort, containing a temple Mudvnt. 
of Vishnu, and the houses of several Brahmans. This fort was built 
by the grandfather of the present Raja of Mysore, and destroyed 
by the late Sultan with great propriety ; for it could make no re- 
sistance against a Eui'opean,army, but might serve as a protection 
to their convoys ; at the same time, it was burthensome, by being 
much stronger than was necessary for protecting the town against 
plundering parties of native cavalry. 

It must be observed, that throughout both Carnatics, except at Towns. 
Madras, and some other large towns under the government of 
infi(^els, the Brahmans appropriate to themselves a particular quarter 
of every town, and that generally the best fortified. A Sudra is 
not permitted to dwell in the same street Avith a Brdhman; while 
he again exacts the same difference from the Whalliaru or Parriars, 
and other Ioav casts. These people in general live in wretched 
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liuts about the suburbs. A Brahman is considered as polluted by 
merely walking through such a place. 

Although the Nerium odorum is very common by the sides of 
rivers in most parts of the Mysore dominions, I found a garden 
here, of about an acre in extent, which was planted with nothing 
else. The flowers are dedicated to the temple, and a garland- 
maker is paid by a merchant to gather them for the use of the 
god. This is one of the deeds called charity by the Hindus. This 
plant has usually been taken for the oleander, which, I believe, is 
not a native of India. 

I6th May . — I went to Mundium, through a country free from 
hills, but of which not more than one half is arable. Much of it, 
how'ever, might be rendered so without difficulty. The soil is in 
general poor. The waste land is occupied by brushwood, and many 
places are covered with the Phoenix fariniferay Roxb. among which 
are some trees of the wild date. 

It is reported, that this tree was formerly very common ; but 
Ttppoo, observing that his subjects frequently intoxicated themselves 
with the T&ri, ordered the whole to be cut down ; and in places 
near the capital the order was enforced. 

This prince is said to have attempted to introduce a great strict- 
ness of manners ; absolutely prohibiting ^the use of all spiritous 
liquors, and ordering that no loose women should be tolerated. 
He was himself, however, unreasonably addicted to women ; and 
the Brahmans here allege, that he sometimes forced away the most 
beautiful of their daughters. After some detention in the ZenanUy 
if he did not like them, he sent the girls back to their fathers, 
who, in general, refused to admit them into their families. But 
Tippoo was not to be treated in this manner with impunity. On 
such occasions, he sent for the father, took from him all his pro- 
perty, and flogged him severely. He then ordered the girl to point 
out any Brahman for a husband, and the unfortunate man was 
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flowed until he gave his consent. A loss of cast, of course, en- CHAPTER 
sued; but the husband commonly fled out of Tippoo's dominions, 
leaving his wife behind, to want, or prostitution. On going to 
another place, and turning away his unclean wife, he could get an 
absolution from his Guru, with permission to marry again. 

The hedges here, like those which I saw yesterday, are very bad Fences, 
fences, and are made of the F,uphorhium antiquorum. When the 
ground is sov/n, the farmers fill up the gaps with thorns cut from 
the Mimosa indica of Lamarck. This tree is allowed to grow pro- 
miscuously through the fields, and its branches are lopped oft' for 
fewel, and for repairing the fences. Its shade does not injure the 
crops, and its timber is valuable for making ploughs, and other 
instruments of agriculture. 

Mundium is a poor village, fortified by a mud wall that has been Mundium. 
rebuilt since the restoration of the government. It was for- 

merly an Agrarum, or village bestowed in charity on the Bralmans. 

They were deprived of it by Tippoo, when he annexed to the Circar 
or public, all the property of that kind. 

In the evening a flight of locusts passed over the town. It ex- Locusts, 
tended in length probably about three miles ; its width Aras about 
a hundred yards, and its height fifty feet. The insects passed from 
west to east in the direction of the wind, at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour. The Avhole ground, and every tree and bush, was 
covered Avith them; but each individual halted for a very short 
time on any one spot. They Aveut in a very close body, and left 
behind them very feAV stragglers. In an hour after the flock had 
passed, fe\r Avere to be discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
,town. The stragglers from the grand body did not extend above 
a hundred yards on each side of it, and Avere perhaps not more 
than one to the cubic foot. In the middle of the flock four times 
that number must be alloAved to the same space. I could not perceive, 
that in their passage they did the smallest damage to any vegetable ; 
but I was informed, that last year a flock passed, Avhen the crop 
Vox,. I. I 
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CHAPTER of lola (Holcus Sorghum) 'was young, and had entirely devoured it. 

I- The noise of this immense number of insects somewhat resembled 
the sound of a cataract. At a distance they appeared like a long, 
narrow, red cloud near the horizon, which Avas continually varying 
its shape. The locusts Avere as large as a man’s finger, and of a 
reddish colour. Some of them I put into a box, intending next 
day to examine them ; but in the course of the night they Avere 
devoured by the ants. 

Face, of the 1 7th May. — In the evening I went from Mundium to^he banks 

country. C&very (Kavari), opposite to Seringapatam. For one half of 

the way the country is almost entirely free from rocks, or Avaste 
lands. Here I observed a space of about fifty yards in diameter, 
consisting entirely of a denudated rock of very white glassy quartz. 
There was no other rock near it. The quartz separates into frag- 
ments of a rhomboidal form, from the size of an orange, to that of 
a man’s head; but those are all disposed in strata, every six or 
eight inches of rock separating, with a clean straight surface, from 
the similar parts on either hand. These strata are vertical ; but, 
contrary to all the others that I have seen in the country, run 
nearly east and west. 

About half way to Seringapatam I arrived at a hilly country that 
reaches very near to the Cavery. On the south side of these hills 
Lord Cornwallis encamped, before the final engagement which gave 
him possession of the island. His marches from Bangalore may 
every where be traced by the bones of cattle, thousands of which 
perished through fatigue and hunger. The road among these hills is 
no where steep, as it leads over a pai t of the lidge that is not high ; 
but towards the Avest are numerous small mountains. Many parts 
of these hills are cultivated; but nuich more is incapable of ever 
becoming arable. The whole is stony, and the barest country that 
I have ever seen. From ascending the ridge, until reaching the 
C&very, one can hardiy find a bush sufficiently large to make a 
broom. Of the country in this day’s route perhaps seven tenths 
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are arable, and of these a fifth at least produces wet crops. Many CH APTER 
of the tanks however are ruinous, and their beds are now cultivated 
with lola, or Holcus Sorghum. 

The strata on these hills are various. I saw red granitic porphyry, strata, 
and took specimens of a fine-grained gneiss consisting of pale red 
felspar, white quartz, and black mica. The most common rock, 
however, is the hornblende slate with quartz, which I have before 
mentioned. When exposed to the air in large high masses, so as 
to prevent the water from lodging on it, the pieces decay into frag- 
ments of a rhomboidal form ; but, when exposed to the air on a 
level with the ground, so as to be penetrated by the rain water, it 
divides into thin laminae, like common schistus. 
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SERINGAPATAM, AND ITS VICINITT. 

CHAPTER A/fAY 18th, I was employed at Seringapatam in delivering my 
It A credentials. 

May 18. 19th May. — I had an interview with Purnea, the Dewan of the 

^eringapa-^^ Rya, and, during that prince’s minority, the chief admini- 

iam. strator of his government. By means of Colonel Close, I have re- 

' ceived assurances of every assistance in forwarding the objects 

of my mission ; and a Brahman has been appointed to accompany 
me, with orders to call upon every person that I shall desire for 
information. 

P«raea, Purnea is a Brahman of the Madual sect, and descended from *a 
family of the Coimbetore country. His native language is, of course, 
Tamul ; but he speaks the Karnataca, Mussulman, Marattah, and I 
believe the Persian. He is said, by good judges, to be a person ex- 
tremely well versed in the affairs of the country, and is much more 
active than Brdhmans in general are. By the inhabitants he is now 
called Sri Mantra, the same title that is given to the Peshtva at 
Poonak. It is said to signify a person who has been fortunate from the 
time of his having been in the womb. Next to Meer Saduc, he seems 
to have enjoyed a greater power, under the late Sultan, than any 
other person ; but his authority was greatly inferior to that of the 
above-mentioned favourite; and he is said to have been in no 
small danger from the bigotry of his master. The Sultan is reported 
to have once proposed to Purnea to become a convert to the faith 
of Mahomet : as all proposals from a Sultan are tantamount to orders 
that must be obeyed, the Brahman replied, “ I am your slave,” and 
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immediately retired. Those who knew the man, and especially the CHAPTER 
Sultan’s mother, a very respectable lady, represented to that prince, 
how dangerous such a proceeding was, and that, if persisted in, May 19. 
it would throw every thing into confusion ; for the apparent ac- 
quiescence of Purnea was merely words of course, and his influ- 
ence among the people was considerable. Tippop very properly 
allowed the affair to rest, and nothing more was said on the 
subject. 

From the 20th of May, to the 5th of June, I was employed in 
visiting every thing remarkable in Seringapatam and its neighbour- 
hood, and in taking an account of the state of agriculture, arts, 
and commerce at that place. 

Seringapatam, as is well known, is situated at the upper end of an 
island surrounded by the Cdvery, which is here a large and rapid C&very, 
river, with a very extensive channel, filled with rocks, and frag- 
ments of granite. At this season it is in many places fordable with 
facility; but during the rains it rises very high, to the great incon- 
venience of the inhabitants. On the south branch of the river a 
bridge has been erected, which serves also as an aqueduct, to con- Bridges, 
vey from the upper part of the river a large canal of water into the 
town and island. The rudeness of this bridge will show the small 
progress that the arts have made in Mysore. Square pillars of 
granite are cut from the rock, of a sufiicient height to rise above 
the water at the highest floods. These are placed upright in rows, 
as long as the intended width of the bridge, and distant about ten 
feet from each other. They are secpred at the bottom by being 
let into the solid rock, and their tops being cut to a level, a long 
stone is laid upon each row. Above these longitudinal stones others 
are placed contiguous to each other, and stretching from row to 
low, in the direction of the length of the bridge. The whole 
breadth of this may be twenty feet. One half is occupied by the 
aqueduct, which is secured at the bottom and on both sides by 
brick and plaster. The road is laid with gravel, and secured by 
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CHAPTER a parapet wall on one side, and by the aqueduct on the other. But, 
however rude such a bridge may be, it is of most essential conveni- 
Mayso, &c. ence to the town, and to the inhabitants of the southern bank of 
the river, though the construction is attended with great expense. 
The inconveniencies felt from the want of a bridge on the northern 
branch are so great, that both Purnea and the Resident are very 
anxious to have one erected ; but on an estimate being formed, it 
is found, that even without an aqueduct, a rude bridge of this kind 
would cost 16,000 Canter' raia Pagodas, or 5,372/. Qs. 4d. It is very 
fairly proposed, that the Company should defray one half of this, 
as lords of the island; while the Raja should defray the other half, 
on account of the advantages to be derived by his subjects on the 
north side of the river. 

Serhigapatam is commonly called Patana, or Patan, that is to say, 
the city ; but the name used in our maps is a corruption from Sri 
Ranga Patana, the city of Sri Ranga, from its containing a temple 
dedicated to Visknu under that name. The temple is of great cele- 
brity, and of much higher antiquity than the city, which did not 
rise to be of importance until the time of the princes of the Mysofe 
dynasty. 

The island is about three miles in length, and one in breadth, 
and has a most dreary, ugly appearance ; for naked rock, and dirty 
mud walls are its predominant features. The fort or city of Sri 
Ranga, occupies its upper end, and is an immense, unfinished, un- 
sightly, and injudicious mass of building. Tippoo seems to have 
had too high an opinion of his own skill to have consulted the 
French who were about him ; and adhered to the old Indian style 
of fortification, labouring to make the place strong by heaping 
walls and cavaliers one above the other. He was also very diligent 
in cutting ditches through the granite ; but, as he had always on 
hand more projects than his finances were adequate to defray, he 
never finished any work. He retained the long straight walls and 
square bastions of the Hindus; and his glacis was in many parts so 
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high and steep, as to shelter an assailant from the fire of the CHAPTER 
ramparts. In the island also, in order to water a garden, he had 
dug a deep canal parallel to the works of the fort, and not above May 20, &c. 
eight hundred yards distant from them. He was so unskilled, as to 
look upon this as an additional security to the place ; but had it 
been deemed necessary to besiege the town regularly from the 
island, the assailant would have found it of the utmost use. Had 
Tipped's troops been capable of defending the place properly, this 
mode of attack would have been necessary; but the confidence 
which our officers justly reposed in the superiority of their men, 
and the extreme difficulty of bringing up the immense stores ne- 
cessary to batter down many heavy works, made them prefer an 
attack across the river, where the works were not so strong, and 
where they ventured on storming a breach, that nothing, but a very 
great difference between the intrepidity of the assailants and de- 
fendants, could have enabled them to carry. The depth of the 
river was of little importance ; but the assailants, in passing over 
its rocky channel, were exposed to a heavy fire of artillery, and 
suffered considerable loss. 

On ascending the breach, our men found an inner rampart lined Capture, 
with troops, separated from them by a wide and deep ditch, and 
defended at its angle by a high cavalier. By this they were for a 
little while discouraged ; as, from the information of spies, they 
had expected to have been able to mount the cavalier from the 
breach, and to form a lodgement there, till means could be taken 
to gain the inner works, and expel the garrison, which consisted 
of about eight thousand men, nearly the same number with that 
employed on the storming party. 

After, however, the first surprise occasioned by this disappoint- 
ment, the troops soon recovered their spirits, and pushed on, along 
the outer rampart, towards both the right and left of the breach. 

Those who went to the left found great opposition. At every 
twenty or thirty yards distance, the rampart was crossed by 
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CHAPTER traverses, and these were defended by the Sultan in person. The 
loss of men here was considerable ; but the English troops gra- 
MaySO, &c, dually advanced, and the Sultan retired slowly, defending his 
ground with obstinacy. 

The enfilading fire from the Bombay army, on the north side of 
the river, had been so strong, that the defendants had been en- 
tirely driven from the ramparts on the right of the breach, and 
had been prevented from raising any traverses. Our people who 
went in that direction did not meet with the smallest opposition ; 
and the flank companies of the 12th regiment, having found a 
passage across the inner ditch, passed through the town to attack- 
the rear of the enemy, who were still opposing the Europeans on the 
Death of left. The Sultan had now been driven back to the eastward of the 
palace, and is said to have had his horse shot under him. He might 
certainly have gone out at a gate leading to the north branch of 
the river, and nothing could have prevented him, from crossing 
that, and joining his cavalry, which, under the command of his son 
Futty Hyder, and of Purnea, were hovering round the Bombay army. 
Fortunately, he decided upon going into the inner fort, by a nar- 
row sally-port ; and, as he was attempting to do so, he was met by 
the crowd flying from the flank companies of the 12th regiment ; 
while the troops, coming up behind, cut off all means of retreat. 
Both parties seem to have fired into the gateway, and some of the 
Europeans must have passed through with the bayonet ; as a wound, 
evidently inflicted by that weapon, was discovered in the arm of 
the Sultan. His object *in going into this gateway, is disputed. 
The Hindus universally think, that, finding the place taken, he was 
going to the palace to put all his family to death, and then to seek 
for his own destruction in the midst of his enemies. But, althouo-h 
such is considered by the Hindus as the proper conduct for a prince 
in his situation, we have no reason to think that a Mussulman 
would conduct himself in this manner; nor was Ttppoo ever accused 
of want of affection for his family. I think it more probable, that 
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he was ignorant of the British troops having got into the inner CHAPTER 

fort, and was retiring thither in hopes of being still able to repel 

the attack. May 20, &c. 

No individual claimed the honour of having slain the Sultan, Destruction 
nor did any of either party know that he had fallen in the gateway. 

The assailants were, indeed, at that time too much enraged to think 
of any thing but the destruction of their enemy. Each division 
pushed on towards the eastern end of the town ; and, as they ad- 
vanced, the carnage increased. The gajrison threw themselves 
from the works, attempting to escape into the island, and from 
thence to their cavalry. The greater part, however, were either 
killed by the fall, or broke their limbs in a most shocking manner. 

Jkfeer Saduc, the favourite of the Sultan, fell in attempting to get 
through the gates. He is supposed to have been killed by the 
hands of Tippoo’s soldiery, and his corpse lay for some time ex- 
posed to the insults of the populace, none of whom passed without 
spitting on it, or loading it with a slipper; for to him they attributed 
most of their sufferings in the tyrannical reign of the Sultan. 

The two divisions of the storming army now met at an open place 
surround iug a very fine mosque, into which the remains of the 
garrison withdrew, and with their destruction the fighting nearly 
ceased. The number of burials amounted to somewhat above seven 
thousand ; several of these were towns-people of both sexes, and all 
ages; but this was accidental, for our soldiers killed none inten- 
tionally but fighting men. Those who are disposed to declaim on 
the horrors of a town taken by assault, may always find room to 
dwell on the women, infants, and aged persons killed, and on the 
little protection given by places, however sacred ; for such terrible 
things must always happen, when an enraged soldiery with fire- 
arms are pursuing an enemy tlirough a populous place. 

When our two parties had met, and no longer saw before their Plunder, 
eyes the enemy, by whom they, or their country men,had been often 
most barbarously used, they soon cooled, and were disposed, by their 

VoL. I. K 
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CHAPTER officers, in the manner most proper to secure their new conquest ; 

, many, however, left their ranks ; and the followers of the camp, 
May 20, &c. under pretext of taking refreshment to their masters, poured into 
the toAvn, and an entire night was employed in plunder. In this, 
I believe, very little murder was committed ; although there can 
be no doubt that many persons were beaten, and threatened with 
death, in order to make them discover their property. The women 
on this occasion went out into the streets, and stood there all night 
in large groups ; I suppose, with a view of preventing any insult, 
by their exposed situation ; few men being capable of committing 
brutality in public. This precaution was probably little necessary. 
The soldiers had mostly been in the trenches two days ; they had 
been engaged in a hard day’s work ; and their hopes and their rage 
having then ceased, they were left in a state of languor, by which 
they were more inclined to seek repose, or cordial refreshments, 
than to indulge in sensual gratihcation. 

Next day the wounded and bruised of the enemy were collected 
from the works, and neighbourhood, to which some of them had 
crept ; and the mosque, which had been the great scene of blood- 
shed, became now a place of refuge, in which these poor creatures 
had every attention paid to them by the British surgeons. 

The town of Seringapatam is very poor. The streets are narrower, 
and more confused, than in any place that I have seen since leav- 
ing Bengal. The generality of the houses are very mean, although 
many of the chiefs were well lodged after their fashion; but for 
European inhabitants their houses are hot and inconvenient. 
Within the fort, Tippoo allowed no person to possess property in 
houses. He disposed of the dwellings as he thought fit, and on the 
slightest caprice changed the tenants. A great many of the chiefs 
fell at Siddhiswara, and at the storming of Seringapatam; and those 
who survived, and the families of those who fell (all of whom have 
been pensioned by the Company), have mostly retired to the do- 
minions of the Nabob of Arcot, which they consider as more secure 
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and pleasant than Mysore; many of the families having originally CHAPTER 
come from the lower Carnatic, and settled here on the establish- 
ment of a Mussulman government. Numbers of the houses which May 20, &c. 
had been thus deserted, are now occupied by the officers of the 


garrison. 

The old palace of the Mysore Rajas at Seringapatam is in a ruin- -^47® of 
ous condition. At the time of the siege, the family was reduced 
to the lowest ebb. The old Raja Crishna, who was first confined by 
Hyder, died without issue ; but left his wife in charge of a relation, 
whom he had adopted as his son. This young man soon died, not with- 
out suspicion of unfair means. His infant son, the present Raja, was 
under the charge of the old lady, and of Nundi Rya his mother’s 
father, a respectable old relative, who now superintends his educa- 
tion. Shortly before the siege, the whole family had been stripped, * 
by the merciless Meer Saduc, of even the poorest ornaments ; and 
the child, from bad treatment, was so sickly, that his death was ex- 
pected to happen very soon. This was a thing probably wished for 
by the Sultan, the family having fallen into such contempt that 
the shadow of a Raja would no longer have been necessary. The 
family of the Raja, having been closely shut up in the old palace, 
knew very little, during the siege, of what was going forward ; and 
in the confusion of the assault, having been left by their guards, 

.they took refuge in the temple of Sri Ranga, either with a view of 
being protected by the god, or of being defended by the surround- 
ing walls from the attack of plunderers. On the restoration of the 
prince to the throne of his ancestors, a place for his residence was 
very much wanted ; the necessity of keeping the island of Seringa- 
patam for a military station, having rendered the palaces there very 
unfit for the purpose. Jippoo, with his usual policy of destroying 
every monument of the former government, had razed Mysore, and 
removed the stones of the palace and temples to a neighbouring 
height, where he was building a fort ; which, from its being situ- 
ated on a place commanding an extensive view, was called Nazarbar. 
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CHAPTER, This fortress could have been of no possible use in defending the 
country, and was probably planned merely with the view of ob- 
May 20, &c. scuring the fame of Mysore, the former capital. At a great ex- 
pense, and to the great distress of the peasants working at it, 
the Sultan had made considerable progress in the works of this 
place, when he began to consider that it afforded no water. He 
then dug an immense pit, cutting down through the solid black 
rock to a great depth and width, but without success ; and when 
the siege of his capital was formed, the whole work was lying in 
a mass of confusion, with a few wretched huts in it for the accom- 
* modation of the workmen. Into the best of these, in July last, the 
young Raja was conducted, and placed on the throne. At the same 
time the rebuilding of the old palace of Mysore was commenced. 
It is now so far advanced, as to be a comfortable dwelling ; and I 
found the young prince seated in it, on a handsome throne, which 
had been presented to him by the Company. He has very much 
recovered his health, and, though he is only between six and seven 
years of age, speaks, and behaves with great propriety and de- 
corum. From Indian etiquette, he endeavours in public to preserve 
a dignified gravity of countenance ; but the attentions of Colonel 
Close, the Resident, to whom he is greatly imlebted for that officer’s 
distinguished efforts in his delivery, make him sometimes relax ; 
and then his face is very lively and interesting. 

The sovereign R&ja of Mysore is called the Curtur ; in order to 
distinguish him from the head of another branch of the family, 
called also Raja, but distinguished by the title of Dalaxsai, or 
Putarsu. The two families generally intermarried ; and the power 
of the Curtur was frequently as much controlled by the Daltmai, 
as it was afterwards by Hyder. The Dalaxi-ai family still exists, hav- 
ing been spared by the magnanimity of Hyder, although they had 
attempted to procure his destruction; and they had sunk too 'low 
f in the estimation of the "people, to be objects of Tippoo's jealousy. 

Ry the Mussulmans, they were in derision called the Pettakutty 
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R^as ; but the head of this branch, a handsome young man, being CHAPTER 
now pensioned by the Rq^'a, and treated by the Resident with re- 
spect, the subjects pretend to be ignorant of the appellation Petta- May 20, &e 
kutty, and he is spoken of by his proper titles, although he has no 
authority. Numerous other branches of the Mysore family, in the 
male line, are scattered over the country, and are called Arsu 
Mocalu, or Rafbundy. They are little respected; and few of them are 
possessed of wealth sufficient to support the appearance of rank. 

The palace of the Sultan at Seringapatam is a very large building, Palace in Ser- 

111 mgapatam. 

surrounded by a massy and lofty wall of stone and mud, and out- 
wardly is of a very mean appearance. There were in it, however, 
some handsome apartments, which have been converted into bar- 
racks ; but the troops are very ill lodged, from the want of venti- 
lation common in all native buildings. The private apartments of 
Ttppoo formed a square, in one side of which were the rooms that 
he himself used. The other three sides of the square were occupied 
by warehouses, in which he had deposited a vast variety of goods ; 
for he acted not only as a prince, but also as a merchant. 

These goods were occasionally distributed among the Amildars, The Sultan’s 
or governors of provinces, with orders to sell them, on the Multan s 
account, at a price far above their real value ; which was done by 
forcing a share of them upon every man in proportion to his sup- 
posed wealth. This was one of the grand sources of oppression, 
peculation, and defalcation of revenue. The friends, or wealthy 
corruptors of the Amildars, were excused from taking a large share 
of the goods ; while the remainder was forced upon poor wretches, 
whose whole means, when tom from them, were inadequate to the 
estimated value of the goods ; and the outstanding balances on tliis 
account were always large. 

The three sides of the square formerly used as warehouses, are now Tippoo’sson?. 
Occupied by the five younger sons of Tippoo, who have not yet been 
removed to Vellore. They are well looking boys, and are permitted 
to ride, and exercbe themselves in the square, when they are desirous 
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CHAPTER so to do : they are also allowed to view the parade, and to hear the 
bands of music belonging to the troops in garrison. 

May 20, &c. The apartment most commonly used by Tippoo was a large lofty 
hall, open in front after the Mussulman fashion, and on the other 

tan. three sides, entirely shut up from ventilation. In this he was wont 

to sit, and write much ; for he was a wonderful projector, and was 
constantly forming new systems for the management of his do- 
minions, which, however, he wanted perseverance to carry into ex- 
ecution. That he conceived himself to be acting for the good of 
his subjects, I have no doubt ; and he certainly believed himself 
endowed with great qualities for the management of civil affairs ; 
as he was at the pains of writing a book on the subject, for the in- 
struction of all succeeding princes : his talents in this line, however, 
were certainly very deficient. He paid no attention to the religi- 
ous prejudices of the greater part of his subjects ; but every where 
wantonly destroyed their temples, and gloried in having forced 
many thousands of them to adopt the Mussulman faith. He never 
continued long on the same ‘plan ; so that his government was a 
constant succession of new arrangements. Although his aversion 
to Europeans did not prevent him from imitating many of their 
arts ; yet this does not appear to have proceeded from his being 
sensible of their value, or from a desire to improve his country ; 
it seems merely to have been done with a view of showing his sub- 
jects, that, if he chose, he was capable of doing whatever Euro- 
peans could perform : for although he made broad-cloth, paper 
formed on wires like the European kind, watches, and cutlery, yet 
the processes for making the whole were kept secret. A French 
artist had prepared an engine, driven by water, for boring cannon; 
but so little sensible was the Sultan of its value, that he ordered 
the water wheel to be removed, and employed bullocks to work the 
machinery. One of his favourite maxims of policy was, to over- 
throw every thing that had been done in the Raja's government ; 
and in carrying this into practice, he frequently destroyed works 
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of great public utility, such as reservoirs, and canals for watering CHAPTER 
the ground. Although an active prince, he in a great measure se- 
eluded himself from his subjects (one of the greatest evils that May 20, &c, 
can happen in an absolute monarchy) ; and his chief confident, Meer 
SaduCy was a monster of avarice and cruelty. The people univer- 
sally accuse Tippoo of bigotry, and vain-glory ; but they attribute 
most of their miseries to the influence of his minister. The Brah- 
mans, who^anaged the whole of the revenue department, were so 
avaricious, so corrupt, and had shown such ingratitude to Hyder, 
that Tippoo would have entirely displaced them, if he could have 
done without their services ; but that was impossible ; for no other 
persons in the country had any knowledge of business. Instead of 
checking them by a constant inspection into their conduct, by ex- 
emplary punishment when detected in peculation, and by allowing 
them handsome salari es to raise them above temptation, • he ap- 
pointed Mussulman Asophs, or Lord Lieutenants, to superintend 
large divisions of the country; and this greatly increased the evil ; 
for these men, intirely sunk in indolence, voluptuousness, and igno- 
rance, confident of favour from the bigotry of their sovereign, and 
destitute of principle, universally took bribes to supply their 
wants ; and the delinquencies of the Brdhmans were doubled, to 
make good the new demands of the Asophs, over and above their 
former profits. Owing to this system, although the Sultan had laid 
on many new taxes, the actual receipts of the treasury never 
equalled those in the time of his father. The Amildars, under 
various pretexts of unavoidable emergency, reported prodigious 
outstanding balances ; while they received, as bribes from the cul- 
tivators, a part of the deductions so made. Although the taxes 
actually paid by the people to government were thus much lighter 
than they had been in the administration of Hyder, the industrious 
cultivator was by no means in so good a condition as formerly. 

The most frivolous pretexts were received, as sufficient cause for 
commencing a criminal prosecution against any person supposed to 
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CHAPTER be rich ; and nothing but a bribe could prevent an accused indivi* 
from ruin. Tippoo certainly had considerable talents for war ; 

May 20, &c. but his fondness for it, and his engaging with an enemy so much 
his superior in the art, brought on his destruction ; while his early 
habits, of contending with the Marattah plunderers, had given 
him a ferocity and barbarity, that must prevent every considerate 
person from pitying his overthrow. The policy in which he suc- 
ceeded best, was in attaching to him the lower Mussulmans. He 
possessed in the highest degree all the cant, bigotry, and zeal, so 
well fitted for the purpose, and which some few men of abilities 
have succeeded in assuming ; but with him, I believe, they were 
natural. None of his Mussulmans have entered into our service, 
although many of them are in great want ; and they all retain a 
high respect for his memory, considering him as a martyr, who 
died in the defence of their religion. 

Though Tippoo had thus secured the affections of many of his 
subjects, and though he was perhaps conscious of good intentions, 
and fondly imagined that his government was fit to be a pattern to 
all others ; yet whoever sees his private apartments, will be sensible, 
that the mind of the despotic monarch was torn with apprehension. 
Such is, perhaps, the universal state of men of this description ; and 
although a knowledge of the circumstance may not be sufficient to 
prevent the ambitious from grasping at this power, nor to induce 
the person who has once possessed it to return to the calm of 
private life ; yet it may be some consolation to the persons ex- 
posed to its baneful influence, to know, that their ruler enjoys 
less security and tranquillity of mind than themselves. 

From the principal front of the palace, which served as a revenue 
office, and as a place from whence the Sultan occa^nally showed 
himself to the populace, the chief entry into the private square was 
through a strong narrow passage, wherein were chained four tigers ; 
which, although somewhat tame, would in case of any disturbance 
become unruly. Within these was the hail in which Tippoo wrote. 


Fears for his 

personal 

(safety. 


Private 

apartments. 
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and into which very few persons, except Meer Saduc, were ever CHAPTER 
admitted. Immediately behind this, was the bed-chamber, which 
communicated with the hall by a door and two windows, ^.nd was May 20, 
shut up on every other side. The door was strongly secured on 
the inside, and a close iron grating defended the windows. The 
Sultan, lest any person should fire upon him while in bed, slept in a 
hammock, which was suspended from the roof by chains, in such 
a situation as to be invisible through the windows. In the hansi- 
mock were found a sword and a pair of loaded pistols. 

The only other passage from the private square was into the Zenana, Zminu. 
or women’s apartments. This has remained perfectly inviolate under 
the usual guard of eunuchs, and contains about six hundred women, 
belonging to the Sultan, and to his late father. A great part of these 
are slaves, 6r attendants on the ladies ; but they are kept in equally 
strict confinement with their mistresses. The ladies of the Sultan 
are about eighty in number. Many of them are from Hindustan 
Proper, and many are the daughters of Brdhnums, and Hindu princes, 
taken by force from their parents. They have been all shut up in 
the j^ndna when very young ; and have been carefully brought up 
to a zealous belief in the religion of Mahomet. I have suifficient 
reason to think that none of them are desirous of leaving their 
confinement j being wholly ignorant of any other manner of living, 
and having no acquaintance whatever beyond the walls of their 
prison. 

Without the walls of Seringapattm are two> gardens and palaces, SultanV 
which formerly belonged to the Sultan, but are now occupied by S^**®"** 
the Commandant of the forces, and by the Resident at the court of 
Mysore. The gardens have been laid out at a considerable expense ; 
and canals from the river afford them a copious supply of water. 

The palace at the LaulBaug, which occupies the lower end of the LaulBaug.. 
island, though built of mud, possesses a considerable degree of 
flegance, and is the handsomest native building that I have ever 
seen. Near to it stands the Mausoleum of Hyder, where his son. also 
VoL. L L 
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II. 

May 20, &C. 
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reposes in state. The tombs of both are covered with rich clotlis 
at the Company’s expense; and the establishment of Moulahs to 
offer up prayers, and of musicians to perform the Nobat, is kept 
up as formerly. The buildings are handsome of the kind, and are 
ornamented Avith mishapen columns of a fine black hornblende, 
which takes a most splendid polish. The other palace and garden, 
called the Durria adatdut Bang, was Tippoo's favourigi retreat from 
business. Its walls are covered ^ith paintings, which represent the 
manner in which the two Mussulman princes, Hpder and Tippoo, 
appeared in public processions ; the defeat of Colonel Bailie ; and 
the costume of various easts, or professions, that are common in 
Mysore. In these paintings the figures are much in the style of 
caricatures, although they retain a strong likeness of native coun- 
tenance and manner. The annexed Drawing (Figure 6) of a 
Brahman, his wife, and child, done by one of the best artists at 
Seringapatam, and fully equal to the paintings on the walls of this 
palace, will convey to the reader a more exact idea of the pro- 
gress made there in the art of painting, than words could possibly 
express. 

The principal workman employed by Colonel Close in repairing 
the palace in the Laul Bang, gave me the following account of 
the processes used for finishing the inside of the palaces at 
Seringapatam. 

At first sight, one would imagine that much gilding is used in 
the ornaments; but in truth not a grain of gold is employed. 
The workmen use a paper covered with false gilding. This they 
cut into the shape of flowers, and paste these on the walls or 
columns. The interstices are filled up with oil coloWRS, which are 
all of European preparation. 

The manner of making this false gilded paper is as follows : 

Take any quantity of lead, and beat it with a hammer into leaves, 
as thin as possible. To tAventy-four parts of these leaves add three 
parts of English glue, dissolved in water, and beat them together 
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unith a hammer, till they be thoroughly united ; which requires CHAPTER 
the labour of two persons for a whole day. The mass is then cut 
into small cakes, and dried in the shade. These cakes can at any May 20, &c. 
time be dissolved in water, and spread thin with a hair brush on 
common writing paper. The paper must then be put on a smooth 
plank, and rubbed with a polished stone, till it acquire a com- 
plete metallic^istre. The edges of the paper are then pasted down 
on the board, and the metallic surface is rubbed with the palm of 
the hand, which is smeared with an oil called Gurna, and then 
exposed to the sun. On the two following days the same opera- 
tion is repeated ; when the paper acquires a metallic yellow colour, 
which, however, more resembles the hue of brass, than that of gold. 

The Guma oil is prepared as follows : Take three quarters of a 
Mound (about 18 lb.) of (Linseed "oil), half a Mound 

(lb. 12) of the size called Chunderasu, and a quarter of a Mound 
(6 lb.) of Mmamhra, or aloes prepared in the country. Boil the 
oil for two hours in a brass pot. Bruise the Musambra; and, having 
put it into the oil, boil them for four hours more. Another pot 
having been made red hot, the Chunderasu is to be put into it, 
and will immediately melt. Take a third pot, and, having tied a 
cloth over its mouth, strain into it the oil and Musambra : these 
must be kept in a gentle heat, and the Chunderasu added to them 
gradually. The oil must be strained again ; and it is then fit for use. 

The Chunderasu is prepared from the milky juice of any of the 
following trees ; (Ficus glomerata'R.oiih,)^ Goni (a tree which I call 
Ftcus gonid) BtylOf Bayoinay Gobali, kc. It is therefore an elastic 


gum. 

The oil used for punting consists of two parts of linseed, and one 
part of Chunderasu. 

In white washing their walls, over the ehunam or lime plaster, white waih- 
the workmen of Seringapatam first give a thin coat of Sttday, or fine 
clay; which is mixed with size, and put on with a hair brush. They 
next give a coat of whitening made of powdered Balapum, or pot- 
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CHAPTER stone, and then finish with a coat composed of eight parts of Abra~ 
cum, or mica, one part of powdered Balapum, and one of size. The 
May 20, &c. Abrucim is prepared from white mica, by repeated grindings, the 
finer particles being removed for use by washing them from the 
grosser parts. The wall, when finished in this manner, shines like 
the scales of a fish ; and when the room is lighted, has a splendid 
appearance : but in the day time, the wall white washed with the 
powdered potstone alone, in my opinion, looks better than when 
Abashed with either quick lime or mica. 

In the space between the city and the two gardens, the greater 
part of the island of Seringapatam is covered with the ruinous mud 
walls of the suburb, called Shahar Ganjam ; and nothing can have 
a look more dismal and desolate. Tippoo, before the siege, had 
entirely removed the roofs ; for he expected that the British army 
would have taken possession of the island, as they had done under 
Lord Cornwallis. It must not be supposed, however, that the huts, 
of which Ave noAv see the ruins, have been at any one time all 
inhabited. They were, in fact, cantonments for the troops, who 
were removed from one side of the island to another as caprice 
dictated. In Shahar Ganjam a neAv town is fast rising up, in which 
the streets are laid down broad and regular. In the old canton- 
ments, the huts had been miserably huddled together. 

According to the register of houses which I received from the 
Cutwal, the fort, or city, contains 4,163 houses, and 5,499 fami- 
lies; and Shahar Ganjam contains 2,216 houses, and 3,335 fa- 
milies. At five inhabitants to each house, we may estimate the 
population of the city to be 20,815, and of the suburbs 11,080; in 
all, 31,895 persons. This, however, is independent of a strong 
garrison and its numerous followers. The principal merchant 
in the place says, that in the reign of Tippoo the island contained 
500,000 inhabitants ; and he pretends to found his estimate on 
the quantity of grain consumed. In this calculation, I think 
he exaggerates grossly ; as I see no place where such a number 


peculation. 
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of persons could have lived. T know also, that the man, in CHAPTER 
other respects, is not to be trusted. Perhaps we may safely admit 
the former population of the island to have amounted to 150,000 Mayso, &c. 
persons ; who were entirely supported by the court and army, 
scarcely any manufactures having been established. By the re- 
moval of the court, and the diminished number of the troops, the 
inhabitants have been reduced to the necessity of leaving the island ; 
which is still a very inconvenient place for Europeans ; all their 
servants, and the most common artificers, being people from Madras, 
who charge the most extravagant wages. Excellent meat and good 
vegetables are to be had in abundance ; but, bread being dear, the 
private soldiers are in general under the necessity of eating rice. 

In this country^ the division of the people into what are called Eddagai and 
the left and right hand sides, or Eddagai ^nA Ballagai, is produc- M/^rright 
tive of more considerable effects than at any place that I have seen 
in India, although among the Hindus it is generally known. 

The tribes, or casts, comprehended in the Eddagai, or left hand 
side, are nine. 

1. Panchala, comprehending, 

1. The Cubbinadava, or blacksmiths. 

2. Badiga, carpenters. 

3. Cunsugaru, coppersmiths. 


4. CuTbadiga, masons. 

5. Amla, gold and silversmiths. 

2. Bheri chitty, merchants, who pretend to be of the Vaisya cast. 

3. Decanga, a class of weavers. 

4. Heganigaru, oilmakers, who use two oxen in their mills. 

5. Gollur, orGolazoanlu, who transport money, 

6. Palvwanlu l two tribes of cultivators, who are not of Karna_ 

7. Pcdawanlu ] taca origin. 


8. Baydaru, hunters. 

9. Madigaru, tanners or shoemakers. The Panchala command 
the whole party ; and the Madigaru, in all disputes, form the most 
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CHAPTER active combatants ; on which account, as their own name is re- 
proachful, they are commonly called the JE,ddagai cast, as if they 
May 20, &c. Were the only persons belonging to it. 

The casts forming the Ballagm, or right hand side, are eighteen in 
number. 

1. Banijigaru, who are of many trades, as well as many re- 
ligions. The two most conspicuous divisions are, 

1. Panckum Banijigaru, who are traders, and wear the lAnga, 

2. Tdiga Banijigaru, who worship Vishnu. 

2. fVbcligaru, cultivators of the S&dra cast, and of Kam&taea 
extraction. 

3. Jotiphana, oilmakers, who use one bullock in the mill. 

4. Rungaru, calico printers, and taylors. 

5. Ladaru, a kind of Mussulman traders, who are followed by 
all the artificers of the same religion. 

6. Gujarati, merchants of Guzerat. 

7. Camatigaru, persons who are really of the Vaisya cast. 

8. Jainaru, worshippers of Jain. 

9. Curubaru, shepherds, blanket-weavers, and cultivators. 

10. Cumbaru, potters. 

W.^Agsisaru, washermen. 

12. Besta, Palankeen-heaxers. 

13. Padma Shalayvaru, a kind of weavers. 

14. Naindaru, barbers. 

13. l^paru, persons who dig tanks, and build rough walls. 

16. Chitragaru, painters. 

17. GoaUaru, keepers of cows and buffaloes. 

18. Whalliaru. The people called Parriars at Madras, who form 
the active part of the right hand side, and are commonly called 
Ballagai, their own name being disgraceful. Thxi PmchumBan^garu 
are the leaders of this division. ' 

It must be olwerved, that in these lists I have used the Kam&taca 
or Cenarese language ; and almost all the names are in the plural, as 
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speaking of classes of men. The singular number may in general CHAPTER 
be obtained by rejecting the final ru. I must also observe, that 
these lists differ, in some respects, from a valuable account of the May 20, &c. 
right and left hand sides, which Colonel Close was so obliging as 
to communicate. The difference, I suppose, arises partly from his 
having received the accounts through the medium of the Mussul- 
man language, and partly from his having taken them at Bangalore. 

Mine I received at Seringapatem, by means of an interpreter from 
the KamatacaXaxignzgG \ and I have found, that in different places, 
though at no great distance, there are considerable variations in 
the customs of the same tribes : a circumstance to which I request 
the reader’s attention. My descriptions of sects are only to be 
considered as strictly applicable to those of the places where they 
have been taken. I avoid the Mussulman names ; as I find that 
these people had, in general, very imperfect notions concerning their 
Hindu subjects, and frequently used distinctions to which there was 
nothing analogous among the aboriginal natives. 

The origin of the division of Hindus into the right and left hand 
sides, is involved in fable. It is said to have taken place at Kutyi^ 
or Conjeveram, by order of the goddess Hali ; and the rules to be 
observed by each side were at the same time engraved on a copper 
plate, which is said to be preserved at the temple of that place. . . 

The existence of such a plate, however, is very doubtful ; both 
parties founding on its authority their pretensions, which are dia- 
metrically opposite. The different casts, of which each division 
is composed, are not united by any common tie of religion, occu- 
pation, or kindred; it seems, therefore, to be merely a struggle 
for certain honorary distinctions. The right hand side pretend, 
that they have the exclusive privilege of using twelve pillars in ’ 

the pimdaly or shed, under which their marriage ceremonies are 
performed ; and that their adversaries, in their processions, have 
no right to ride on horseback, nor to carry a flag painted with the 
figure of Harmmanta, The left hand side pretend, that all these 
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CHAPTER privileges are confirmed to them by the grant of Kali on the 
n. copper plate ; and that they are of the highest rank, having been 
May 20, &c. placed by that goddess on her left hand, which in India is the 
place of honour. Frequent disputes arise concerning these impor- 
tant matters ; and on such occasions, not only mutual abuse is 
common, but also the heads of the divisions occasionally stir up 
the lowest and most ignorant of their followers to have recourse to 
violence, and encourage them by holding out the houses and shops 
of their adversaries as proper objects for plunder. A very serious 
dispute took place at Seringapatam since it fell into the hands of the 
English. Thirty families of the weavers, belonging to the left hand 
side, joined themselves to the Teliga Banyigaru, and were encouraged 
by them to use all the honorary distinctions claimed by the right 
hand side. This gave great offence to the Panchum Banijigaru, and 
the WhaUiaru were let loose to plunder : nor could they be repressed 
without an exertion of military force, by which several people were 
killed. In order to preserve the peace of the garrison, and to en- 
deavour to bring the two parties to an agreement, it has ever since 
been thought expedient to prohibit any marriages from being 
celebrated within the fort. 

Other dissen- Pride is the occasion of another violent dispute for precedency 
thenafa^ between two casts, the Panchum Banijigaru, and the Camatigaru, 
although they are both of the same side. The former allege, that 
they are the hereditary chiefs of the division ; and the Camatigaru 
declare, that they are of a higher cast, as being Vaisya, while the 
others are only Stidras. The dispute at present runs very high, and 
has occasioned some trouble to government. 

JOtm&ixry every part of India with which I am acquainted, wherever 

chi^ of there is a considerable number of any one cast or tribe, it is usual 
to have a bead man, whose ofiice is generally hereditary. His 
powers are various in different seers and places; but he is com-r 
xnonly intrusted with the authority of punishing all transgressions 
against the rules of the cast. Hb power b not arbitrary ; as he is 
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always assisted by a council of the most respectable members of CHAPTER 
his tribe. The punishments that he can inflict are fines and stripes, 
and above all excommunication, or loss of cast ; which to a Hindu May 20, &c. 
is the most terrible of all punishments. These hereditary chiefs 
also, assisted by their council, frequently decide civil causes, or 
disputes among their tribe ; and when the business is too intricate 
or difficult, it is generally referred to the hereditary chief of the 
ruling tribe of the side or division to which the parties belong. In 
this case, he assembles' the most respectable men of the division, and 
settles the dispute ; and the advice of these persons is commonly 
sufficient to make both parties acquiesce in the decision ; for every 
one would shun a man who could be so unreasonable as to refuse 


compliance. These courts have no legal jurisdiction ; but their 
influence is great, and many of the ablest Amildars support their 
decisions by the authority of government. 

The dominions of the R&ja of Mysore are now divided into three Dominions of 

great districts, or Siihayenas, called the Patana, Nagara, and Cha- 

trakal Subauenas or Rayadas ; from the three places where the chief Form of Go- 

, . . vernraent. 

offices or Cufcheries are situated. The Patana district is by far the 
largest, and is under the immediate inspection of the Dewan, Purnea, 
and of his deputy, Buckerow. The Cutchery is in Seringapatam ; and 
dependent on it are ninety-one Talucs, or subdivisions, of which 
six formerly belonged to Nagara. This present district is a much 
greater extent of territory than ever before was subject to the 
Mysore family ; for although they bad conquered Coimbetore, and 
though some districts formerly belonging to them, and bordering 
on the Bara Mahal, have been ceded to the Company, yet, beside 
these six Talucs taken from Nagara, they never possessed Sira, Ban- 
galuru, nor Colar, which were conquered from Mussulman families 
by Hyder. In addition to this, they have acquired the Chatrahal 
Subayena, containing thirteen Talucs ; and the Nagara, containing 
nineteen. Each of these districts is under the inspection of a Subadar. 

VoL. L M 
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Taluc of 'Pa- 
tana ashfa 
Gram. 


Each Taluc is managed by an Amildar, who is an officer of justice, 
police, and revenue ; but his authority is very limited ; the power of 
severe punishment, and of revising all civil causes, being reserved 
to the Dewan. The Amildars have under them a sufficient number 
of Sheristadars, or accomptants, who in the Karnataca language are 
called Parputties ; and the villages under them are managed by 
Gaudas, and Shanabogas, called by the Mussulmans Potails, and 
Curnums. These two offices are properly hereditary. The Gauda is 
the representative of the Amildar, and the Shanaboga is the village 
accomptant. The Amildars, Parputties, and Shanabogas, are almost 
universally Brahmans. The Gaudas are all Sudras. 

The Taluc or district on the north bank of the Cdvery, at Seringa- 
patam, is called the Patana ashta Gram ; while that on the south 
side of the river is called the Mahdsura ashta Gram, These Talucs 
derive their names from each of them having formerly contained 
eight Grams, Gramams, or villages, granted to Brahmans in Enaum, 
or charity. The country rises gradually on both sides of the river, 
is naturally fertile, and for some distance from the town is finely 
watered by noble canals ; which, having been taken from the river, 
follow the windings of the hills, and as they advance horizontally 
to the eastward, send off branches to water the intermediate space. 
The water is forced into the sources of these canals by Anacuts, or 
dams, which have been thrown across the river, and formed of 
large blocks of granite of a prodigious strength, and at a great 
expense. Desolation, however, is to be seen every where near 
Seringapatam, and has been occasioned partly by invading armies, 
partly by the precautions of the defenders, and partly by the wan- 
ton caprice of Tippoo; but still more by the natural effects of his 
bad system of government. The temples, villages, and dams have 
been broken down, the canals choked, and every plantation of 
trees totally ruined, while a great extent has been laid waste for 
hunting ground. But now every thing wears an aspect of beginning 
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restoration. The villages are rebuilding, the canals are clearing ; CHAPTER 
and in place of antelopes and forest guards, we have the peaceful 
bullock returning to his useful labour. May 20, &c. 

Having assembled some of the most sensible Gaudas of theAshta State of 
gram Talucs, in the presence of the Sheristadars and Shanahogas, or 
lower officers of rev'enue, who were recommended to me as the 
men best acquainted with country concerns, I examined them, 
both at my tents and on the field, concerning their practices in 
agriculture ; and the following is the result of my inquiries. 

The grounds are of three kinds ; xctt land, or that watered arti- Three kinds 
ficially, and producing Av^hat are called svet crops, or grains ; dry 
Jield, or that which receives no artificial supply of water, and which 
produces dry crops, or grains ; and gardens, or Bagait. 

The soil of the ashta gram is considered as of four different kinds. Soils, 
the fertility of which is great according to the order in which they 
are enumerated. First, a very black soil containing a large pro- 
portion of clay, and called Eray, Crishna, or Mucutu. Secondly, a 
very red soil, containing also a large proportion of clay, and called 
Cabbay or Kempu bumi. These two sometimes contain a few small 
pebbles, or loose rounded stones, without injuring the quality of 
the land. Thirdly, Marulu is a light brown coloured soil, with a 
large proportion of sand. This also may contain loose nodules of 
stone without injury to its quality. Fourthly, Daray, which con- 
sists of much sand, and angular nodules of stone so compacted that 
the plough penetrates it with difficulty ; to avoid circumlocution, 

I shall frequently use these native terms. 

The articles which the grawi farmers cultivate in wet grounds Watered 
are, rice, sugar-cane, Udu, Hessaru, Wull’ Ellu, and Tadaguny. Of 
these, rice is the one of by far the greatest importance. 

The farmers of the ashta gram have annually two crops on their Two crops, 
wet grounds ; one crop grows daring the rainy season, and is called 
Hainu, and also the male crop, being supposed to be the stronger ; 
the other crop is called Caru, and female, and grows in the dry 
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CHAPTER season. The grounds are of course formed into terraces, quite 
level, and surrounded by little banks for the purpose of irrigation. 

May 20, &c. The plots of watered ground, owing to the considerable declivity 
of the country, are very contracted, and irregular in shape : but 
by means of small channels leading from the grand canals, or from 
reservoirs, they can, at the pleasure of the cultivator, be either 
filled with water, or allowed to be dry. 

Irrigation. tanks or reservoirs not being numerous in the ashta gram, 

and the canals being completely filled from the river in the rainy 
season only, the Hainu crop of rice is by far the most copious. 
The small supply of water in the dry season is reserved chiefly for 
sugar-cane. If attention were paid to construct reservoirs for the 
preservation of the water that is lost from the canals in the rainy 
season, much of the ground would annually give two crops of 


Different 
manners of 
so\ving rice. 


rice. 

Throughout India there are three modes of sowing the seed of 
rice, from whence arise three kinds of cultivation. In the first 
mode, the seed is sown dry on the fields that are to rear it to 
maturity : this I call the drxf seed cultivation ; at Seringapatam it is 
called the Bara butta, or Puneji. In the second mode, the seed is 
made to vegetate before it is sown ; and the field, when fitted to 
receive it, is reduced to a puddle: thisIcall»theJj(»rott/ed cultivation; 
at Seringapatam, it is called the Mala butta. In the third kind of 
cultivation, the seed is sown very thick in a small plot of ground; 
and, when it has shot up to about a foot high, the young rice is 
transplanted into the fields where it is to ripen : this I call the cul- 
tivation by transplanting ; the farmers of the ashta gram call it 
Natl. 
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The kinds of rice cultivated here are as follow : 


NAMES. 

Months 
required 
to ripen. 

Season 

for 

sowing. 

Modes of Cultivation. 

1 Doda Butta - - 

7 

Both 

Puneji, Mola, both kinds of 
Nati. 

2 Hotay Caimbuti 


Hainu 

ditto ditto ditto. 

3 Arsina Caimbuti 


ditto 

ditto and Barra’ agy Nati. 

4 Sucadass - - - 

5k 

ditto 

ditto and Mola. 

5 Murargilli - - 

5k 

ditto 

Mola. 

6 Yalic Baja - - 

5k 

ditto 

Puneji. 

7 Conccwaly - - 

5k 

ditto 

ditto and Mola. 

8 Bily Sana butta - 

5k 

ditto 

ditto ditto. 

9 Puttu butta 

5k 

Both 

Mola and Nir'agy Noti. 

10 Caracullu - - 

5k 

Caru 

ditto ditto. 


CHAPTER 

II. 


May 20, &c. 


I attempted to ascertain, whether the different kinds of cultivated Different 
rice ought to be considered as different species, or merely as va- 
rieties ; but I soon found, that for a traveller this was impractica* 
ble. Among the natives, even with such as speak the same lan- 
guage, the greatest confusion prevails ; for the same name, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, is applied to distinct kinds of rice ; 
while in one village even the same kind of rice acquires two or more 
names, from a dissimilar season, or mode of cultivation. Thus in 
the Ashta grams, the same kind of rice, when raised in the Caru 
crop, is called Doda cassery ; which, when raised, in the Haim* crop, 
is called Doda butta. Although I by no means presume to be 
certain, yet, from' the dissimilitude of appearance, and from the 
difference of soil, cultivation, and time of coming to maturity, re- 
quired by the various kinds of rice, I am inclined to think, that the 
Oryza satim of Linnaeus actually comprehends several species, as 
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CHAPTER distinct as the diiFerent kinds of barley, or Hordeum, that are cul- 
tivated in Europe. 

May 20 , &c. The Hainu cultivation of rice, being here the principal crop, 

^rice shall engage the chief part of our attention. 

Selection of The higher fields are cultivated after the dry seed manner of sow- 
lower grounds are reserved for the sprouted and trans- 
planted cultivations. By far the most common seed used is the Doda 
butta, a coarse grain, like that which, in Bengal, is by the English 
called cargo rice. 

Dry seed. In the Hainu crop the following is the management of the dry 
seed cultivation. During the months Phalguna, Chaitra, and 
Vaisakha, that is, from the 14th of February till the 23d of May, 
plough twice a month; having, three days previous to the first 
ploughing in Phalguna, softened the soil by giving the field water. 
After the fourth ploughing, the field must be manured with dung, 
procured either from the city or cow-house. After the fifth plough- 
ing, the field must be watered, either by rain, or from the canal ; 
and three days afterwards the seed must be sown broad-cast, and 
then covered by the sixth ploughing. Any rain, that happens to 
fall for the first thirty days after sowing the seed, must be allowed 
to run off by a breach in the bank which surrounds the field; and 
should much rain fall at this season, the crop is considerably injured. 
Should there have been no rain for the first thirty days, the field 
must be kept constantly inundated, till the crop be ripe ; but if 
there have been occasional showers, the inundation should not 
commence till the 45th day. Weeding, and loosening the soil 
about the roots of the young plants with the hand, and placing 
them at proper distances, where sown too close, or too far apart, 
must be performed three times ; 1st, on the 45th or 50th day ; 2dly, 
20 days afterwards; and 3dly, 15 days after the second weeding. 
These periods refer to the crops that require seven months to ripen. 
In rice which ripens in 5 \ months, the field must be inundated on 
the 20th ^day ; and the weedmgs are on the 20th, 30th, and 40th 
days. 
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In the Haim crop the following is the manner of conducting the CHAPTER 
sprouted-seed cultivation. The ploughing season occupies the 
month of Ashadha, or from the 23d of June till the 22d of July. May 20, &c. 
During the whole of this time the field is inundated, and is ploughed 
four times; while, at each ploughing, it is turned over twice in two 
different directions, which cross each other at right angles. This 
I shall call a double ploughing. About the 1st of Sravana (22d J uly), 
the field is manured, immediately gets a fifth ploughing, and the 
mud is smoothed by the labourers’ feet. All the water, except one 
inch in depth, must then be let off", and the prepared seed must be 
sown broad-cast. As it sinks in the mud, it requires no labour to 
cover it. For the first twenty-four days, the field must once every 
other day have some water, and must afterwards, until ripe, be 
kept constantly inundated. The weedings are on the 25th, 35th, 
and 50th days. In order to prepare the seed, it must be put into a 
pot, and kept for three days covered with water. It is then mixed 
with an equal quantity of rotten cow-dung, and laid in a heap, in 
some part of the house, entirely sheltered from the wind. The 
heap is Avell covered with straw and mats : and at the end of three 
days, the seed, having shot out sprouts about an inch in length, is 
found fit for sowing. This manner of cultivation is much more 
troublesome than that called dry-seed : and the produce from the 
same extent of ground is in both nearly equal ; but the sprouted- 
seed cultivation gives time for a preceding crop of pulse on the 
same field, and saves a quarter of the seed. 

Two distinctions are made in the manner of cultivating trans- Transplanted 
planted rice : the one called Barra' agy, or dry-plants ; and the 
other called Nir'agy, or wet-plants. For both kinds low land is 
required. 

The manner of raising the Barra'agy, or dry seedlings, for the Dry seed- 

]ings» 

Hamu crop, is as follows : Labour the ground at the same season, 
and in the same manner, as for the dry-seed crop. On the first of 
lyaishtha, or 24th of May, give the manure, sow the seed very 
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CHAPTER thick, and cover it with the plough. If no rain fall before the 8th 

ij 1 o 

day, then water the field, and again on the S2d ; but, if there are 
Mayso, &c. any showers, these waterings are unnecessary. From the 45th till 
the 60th day, the plants continue fit to be removed. In order to be 
able to raise them for transplanting, the field must be inundated for 
five days, before they are plucked. 

The ground on which the dry-seedlings are to be ripened, is 
ploughed four times in the course of eight weeks, commencing 
about the 15th of lyaishtha, or 7th of June; but must, all the 
while, be inundated. The manure is given before the 4th plough- 
ing. After this, the mud having been smoothed by the feet, the 
seedlings are transplanted into it, and from three to five plants are 
stuck together, into the mud, at about a span distance from the 
other little branches. The water is then let off for a day: after- 
wards, the field, till the grain is ripe, is kept constantly inundated. 
The weedings are performed on the 20th, 35th, and 45th days after 
transplanting. 

Wateredseed- The manner of raising the Nir-agy, or wet-seedlings, for the trans- 
Itngs. planted crop in the Hainu season, is as follows : In the month 
Phalguna (14th February to 14th March) plough the ground three 
times while it is dry. On the 1st of lyaishtha, or 24th of May, in- 
undate the field ; and in the course of fifteen days plough it four 
times. After the 4th ploughing smooth the mud with the feet, 
sow the seed very thick, and sprinkle dung over it : then let off 
the water. On the 3d, 6th, and 9th days, water again ; bat the 
water must be let off, and not allowed to stagnate on the field. 
After the 12th day, inundate until the seedlings be fit for trans- 
plantation, which will be on the 30th day from sowing. 

The cultivation of the field into which the seedlings are trans- 
planted, is exactly the same as that for the dry-seedtings. 

The plot on which the seedlings are raised produces no crop of 
pulse; but various kinds of these grains are sown on the fields that 
are to ripen the transplanted crop, and are cut down immediately 
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before the ploughing for the rice commences. The produce of the CHAPTER 
transplanted crop is nearly equal to that of the drp seed cultivatmi ; 
and on a good soil, properly cultivated, twenty times the seed sown 20, &c. 
is an average crop. 

The Caru crops, according to the time of sowing, are divided into Cam crop 
three kinds. When the farm is properly stoeked, the seed is sown 
at the most favourable season, and the crop is then called the Cuniba 
Caru; but if there be a want of hands, or cattle, part of the seed 
is sown earlier, and part later than the proper season ; and then it 
produces from 30 to 50 per cent, less than the full crop. When 
sown too early, the crop is called Tula Caru; when too late, it is 
called Maysha Caru. The produce of the Hainu and Cumba Cg,ru 
crops is nearly the same. 

No Tula Caru dry seed is ever so^vn. The ploughing season for Dry seed, 
the Cumba Caru dry seed begins in Bhddrapada, or -2 1 st August, and 
the seed is sown about the end of Mdrgasirsha, or l6th December. 

In the Maysha Caru dry seed, the ploughing commences on the 1st 
of Chaitra, or 26th of March, and the seed is soAvn at the feast of 
Chaitra Purnama, or 9th of April. 

The Tula Caru sprouted seed is sown on the 1st Kdrtika, 19th Oc- Sprouted 

S66cl 

tober, the ploughing having commenced with the feast Navaratri, 

19th September. The Cumba Caru sprouted seed is sown about 
the 16th of Pushya, or 1st of January. The ploughing season oc- 
cupies a month. The ploughing for the Maysha Caru sprouted 
seed commences about the 15th of Chaitra. The seed is sown about 
the l6th of Vaisdkha, or 9th of May. 

The Cumba Caru transplanted rice is cultivated only as watered Transplant- 
seedlings. The ground for the seedlings begins to be ploughed in the 
end of Kdrtika, (l6th November), and the seed is sown on the 
15th Pushya, or 30th December. The fields, on which this crop is 
ripened, are begun to be ploughed in the middle of Mdrgasirsha, 

(1st December). The transplanting takes place about the 15th of 
Mdgha, or 29th of January. The Tula Caru transplanted rice also is 
VoL. I. N 
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Rice harvest. 


Manner of 
preserving 
rice> 
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sown Niragy about the 30th of Asya, or 1 8th of October, and in a 
month afterwards is transplanted. The Maysha Cam transplanted 
rice is also sown as iioatered seedlings, about the 13th of Vaisdkha, or 
8th of May, and about a month afterwards is transplanted. 

The regular Cam crop of the transplanted cultivation, does not 
interfere with a preceding crop of pulse ; but this is lost, when 
from want of stock sufficient to cultivate it at the proper time, the 
early or late seasons are adopted. But the various modes of cul- 
tivating the rice gives a great advantage to the farmer ; as by di- 
viding the labour over a great part of the year, fewer hands and less 
stock are required to cultivate the same extent of ground, than if 
there was only one seed time, and one harvest. 

The manner of reaping and preserving all the kinds of rice is 
nearly the same. About a week before the corn is fit for reaping, 
the water is let off, that the ground may dry. The corn is cut 
down about four inches from the ground with a reaping-hook, 
called Cudugalu, or Cudagu. (Plate II. Fig. a.) Without being 
bound up in sheaves, it is put into small stacks, about twelve feet 
high; in which the stalks are placed outwards, and the ears inwards. 
Here the corn remains a week, or, if it rain, fourteen days. It is 
then spread out on a thrashing-floor, made smooth with clay, cow- 
dung, and water; and is trodden out by driving bullocks over it. 
If there has been rain, the corn, after having been thrashed, must 
be dried in the sun ; but in dry weather this trouble is unnecessary. 
It is then put up in heaps called Rashy, which contain about 60 
Candacas, or 334 bushels. The heap, as I have before mentioned, is 
marked with clay, and is carefully covered with straw, A trench 
is then dug round it, to keep off the water. For twenty or thirty 
days, till the division of the crop between the government and the 
cultivator takes place, the corn is allowed to remain in the heap. 

The grain is always preserved in the husk, or, as the English in 
India say, in Paddy; the term rice being appropriated to the grain 
separated from the husks, a distinction which i shall always observe. 
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There are in use here various ways for keeping Pafi%. SoTne pre- CHAPTER 

serve it in large earthen jars that are kept in the house. Some keep 

it in pits called Hagay. In a hard stony soil, they dig a narrow May20,&c. 

shaft, fifteen or sixteen cubits deep. The sides of this are then dug 

away, so as to form a cave, with a roof about two cubits thick. The 

floor, sides, and roof, are lined with straw ; and the cave is then 

filled w'kh Paddy. These pits contain from fifteen to thirty Candacas, 

or from 83^ to 16? Winchester bushels. When the Paddy is wanted 

to be beaten out into rice, the whole pit must at once be emptied. 

Other people again build Canajas, orstore-houses, which are strongly 
floored with plank, to keep out the Bandicoots, or rats. In these 
store-houses there is no opening for air; but they have a row of 
doors, one above another, for taking out the grain, as it is wanted. 

Another manner of preserving grain is in small cylindrical stores, 
which the potters make of clay, and which are called Woday. The 
mouth is covered by an inverted pot ; and the Paddy, as w'anted, is 
drawn out from a small hole at the bottom. Finally, others pre- 
serve their Paddy in a kind of bags made of straw, and called Mudy. 

Of these different means the Canaja and fVoday are reckoned the 
best. Paddy will keep two years without alteration, and four years 
without being unfit for use. Longer than this does not answer, as 
the grain becomes both unwholesome and unpalatable. No person 
here attempts to preserve rice any length of time ; for it is known 
by experience to be very perishable. All the kinds of Paddy are 
found to preserve equally well. That intended for seed must be beaten 
off from the straw as soon as cut down, and dried for three days in 
the sun ; after which it is usually kept in straw-bags. 

There are two manners of making Paddy into rice ; one by boiling .Manner of 
it previously to beating ; and the other by beating alone. The rkTfor"use 
boiling is also done in two ways. By the first is prepared the rice by soaking, 
intended for the use of Rajas, and other luxurious persons. A pot 
is filled with equal parts of water and Paddy, which is allowed to 
soak all night, and in the morning is boiled for half an hour. 'The 
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CHAPTER Paddy is then spread out in the shade for fifteen days, and afterwards 
dried in the sun for two hours. It is then beaten, to remove the 

May20, &c. husks. Each grain is broken by this operation into four or five 
pieces, from whence it is called Aydii nugu aky, or five-piece rice. 
When dressed, this kind of rice swells very much. It is always pre- 
pared in the families of the Rajas, and is never made for sale. The 
operation is very liable to fail ; and in that case the rice is totally 
lost. 

By boiling. Rice prepared by boiling in the common manner is called Cudapal 
aky, and is destined for the use of the Sudras, or such low persons 
as are able to procure it. Five parts of Paddy are put into a pot 
with one part of water, and boiled for about two hours, till it is 
observed that one or two of the grains have burst. It is then spread 
out in the sun for two hours ; and this drying is repeated on the 
next day; after which the Paddy is immediately beaten. Ten parts 
of Paddy, by this operation, give five parts of rice, of which one 
part goes to the person who prepares it, for his trouble. Ten Seers 
of Paddy are therefore equal in value to only four Seers of rice. 

Without boil- The rice used by the Brahmans, and called Hashy aky, is never 

boiled. On the day before it is to. be beaten, the Paddy must be ex- 
posed two hours to the sun. IfitAvere beaten immediately after being 
dried, the grain would break, and there would be a considerable 
loss. Even Avith this precaution, many of the grains break; and, 
when these are separated from the entire rice to render it saleable, 
the Hashy aky ^e\\% dearer than the Cudapal aky, in the proportion of 
nine to eight. 

Manner of The beating is performed chiefly by women. They sometimes, 

beating, purpose, use the Yata, Avhich is the same Avith the Danky of 

Bengal ; or a block of timber fastened to a wooden lever, Avhich is 
supported on its centre. The Aronian raises the block by pressing 
with ’her foot on the far end of the lever, and by removing her foot 
allows the block to fall doAvn on the grain. The more common way, 
however, of beating Paddy, is by means of a Avooaen pestle, Avhich 
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is generally about four feet in length, and three inches in diame- CHAPTER 

ter, which is made of heavy timber, and shod with iron. The 

grain is put into a hole formed in a rock or stone. The pestle is May 20 , &c. 

first raised with the one hand, and then with the other ; which is 

very hard labour for the Hindu women, who in general are rather 

delicately formed. 

So far as I have observed in Mysore, ground, once brought into Different 
cultivation for rice, is universally considered as arrived at the 
highest possible degree of improvement ; and all attempts to render 
it more productive by a succession of crops, or by fallow, would be 
looked upon as proofs of insanity. Where there is a supply of 
Avater, the farmers in general think, that the best plan of cultiva- 
tion is to sow one crop of rice, immediately after another has been 
reaped ; and in many parts, favoured with a supply of water, three 
crops of rice are every year regularly produced. In theAshta grams, 
however, there is no such land ; and though some parts eaeh year 
give two crops of rice, by far the greater part of the irrigated lands 
have too small a supply of water to ripen two crops of rice ; and the 
farmer must content himself Avith one crop of that valuable article, 
and another of "feome kind of pulse, or other dry grain. Even this 
crop is frequently prevented by some of the operations attend- 
ing the cultivation of rice, as I have had several times occasion to 
mention ; but still it is of considerable importance. The articles 
of which it consists are Udu, Hessaru, JVuU’ Ellu, and Tadaguny. 

The Udu is of tAvo kinds; Chic’udu, and Dod’udu; or little, and 
large Udus, 

The Chic'udu seems to be a variety, with black seeds, of the 
Phaseolus minimoo of Dr. Roxburgh. From the season in Avhich it 
ripens, it is also called CaAudu. It is the Minamolu of the Telingas, 
the Sir ulandu of the Tamuls, Mash of the Decany Mussulmans, 
the fPudied of Kankdna, and the Tkory Colai of the Bengalese. It is 
cultivated as follows : The ploughing commences ten days after the 
feast Skaratri, which this year happened on the 12th of February, 
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CHAPTER and lasts for fifteen days, or until the 9th of March. Previous to 
the first ploughing, if there has not recently been any rain, the 
May 20, &c. field must have a little water, and then it is three times ploughed. 

The seed is sown immediately before the third ploughing, by vdjich 
it is covered. This crop obtains neither water, manure, nor weed- 
ing. The straw, when ripe, is pulled up by the roots, stacked for 
three days, dried two days m the sun, and then trodden out by 
bullocks. The flour, made into cakes, and fried in oil, is here a 
common article of diet. It is also mixed with rice flour, and made 
into white cakes called Doshy, which are also fried in oil, and are 
a favourite food. The straw is reckoned pernicious to cattle. It is 
thrown on the dunghill, and serves to increase the quantity of 
manure. The grain is always preserved in the Mudy, or straw 
bag. 


Dod’udu, 


Phaseolus 

Mungo. 


Dolichos 


The DotTudu, or great Udu, is called also Ham'udu. I had no 
opportunity of examining it in a state proper for ascertaining its 
place in the botanical system ; but I have no doubt of its being 
the Phaseolus minimoo of Dr. Roxburgh. It is cultivated and ma- 
naged exactly like the other kind ; but the first ploughing is on 
the 8th day after the Swarna Gauri vrata, which this year happened 
on the 33d of August. The sowing season is 15 days afterwards; 
that is, about the 15th of September. The straw is equally perni- 
cious to cattle, but the grain is reckoned better than that of the 
Chic'udu. 

The Hessaru is the Phaseolus Mungo of the botanists, a barbarous 
name derived from the Mung of the Mussulmans, and of Kankdna. 
In the Telinga language it is called Pachy Pessaru ; and in the dia- 
lect of the Tamuls, Pacha Pyru. It is of one kind only, but is cul- 
tivated both as a Hainu and as a Caru crop : in both of which the 
manner of cultivation is exactly the sanie as that of the Udus. The 
straw, being equally unfit for cattle, is reserved for manure. The 
grain is dressed as Curry. 

The Tadaguny is tlie Dolichos Catsjang of Linnmus, who has here 
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introduced a most barbarous appellation. In the Telinga language, CHAPTER 
it is called Alasunda. It is the Bobra and Choni of the Mussulmans, , , 

the Caramuny of the Tamuls of Madras, the Tata Pyru of Coimbetore, May 20, &c. 
the Bily Hessaru of Haiga, and the Cauli of Kankdna. Of this grain, 
there is but one kind, and it is cultivated only as a Caru crop, 
which is performed exactly in the same manner with that of the 
CaPudu. The green pods, and ripe grain, are both made into Cur- 
ries, as is usual here, by frying them in oil with tamarinds, turme- 
ric, onions, capsicum, and salt. Horses eat the grain ; but the straw 
is only useful as manure. 

tVull'Ellu is the Sesamum orientale; and one kind only is culti- Sesamum. 
vated here. The Indicum, however, is to be met with in some places 
not far distant, and is called the Phulagana Ellu. It is raised ex- 
actly like the Car'udu, cut down when ripe, and stacked for seven 
days. It is then exposed to the sun for three days, but at night is 
collected again into a heap ; and, between every two days drying in 
the sun, it is kept a day in the heap. By this process the capsules 
burst of themselves, and the seed falls down on the ground. The 
cultivators sell the greater part of the seed to the oil-makers. 

This oil is here in common use with the natives, both for the table 
and for unction. ’ The seed is also made into flour, which is mixed 
with Jagory, and formed into a variety of sweet cakes. The straw 
is used for fewel and for manure. 

A considerable quantity of sugar-cane is cultivated by the far- Sugar-cane 
mers of the Ashta gram. It is of two kinds, Restali, and Puttaputti. 

Both yield Bella, or Jagory ; but the natives can extract sugar 
from the Puttaputti alone. The Jagory of the latter is also reckoned 
the best. The Restali can only bt planted in Chaitra ; the Putta- 
putti may also be planted in Srdvana, or Mdgha. The crop of Restali 
is over in a year; that of Puttaputti requires fourteen months, 
but may be followed by a second crop, or, as is said in the West 
Indies, by a crop of Ratoons, which require twelve months only to 
ripen. The Renuli w'ill not survive for a second crop. This is 
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CHAPTER the original sugar-cane of the country ; the Puttaputti was intro- 
duced from Arcot by Mustaph' Aly Khan, who in the reign of Hyder 

May 20 , &c. was Tosha Khany, or Paymaster General, The cultivation of Restali 
has ever since been gradually declining. 

Cultivation. When the ground is to be cultivated for sugar-cane, it is watered 
three days, and then for the same length of time it is allowed to 
dry. During the next eight days it must be ploughed five tintes, 
and the clods must be beaten small with a kind of pick-ax, called Col 
Kudali (see Plate II. Fig. 3.). The field must then be manured, 
and ploughed a sixth time. The ground now rests fifteen days ; 
after which, in the course of one or two days, it must be ploughed 
twice, and then be allowed eight days more rest. It is afterwards 
ploughed a ninth time. These operations occupy forty-four days; 
six more are employed in planting the cane, ivhich is done by the 
instrument called Yella Kudali (see Plate II. Fig. 4'.), With this 
the field is divided into beds of about six cubits wide, see (a) Fig. 7. 
These beds are separated by small trenches (!>), which are about 
fourteen inches wide, and eight deep. In every alternate trench 
are dug small wells (c) about two feet deep. The water from the 
canal flows through all the trenches, and, a quantity of it lodging 
in these wells, is taken out with pots for watering the plants by the 
hand. Across every bed, at the distance of a cubit, are dug five 
holes (d) about six inches in diameter, and three in depth. In each 
of these are placed horizontally two cuttings of the cane, each 
containing three joints. These are covered slightly with earth, 
over which is laid some dung. When the cane is planted in Chaitra, 
the trenches must be filled with water ftom the tank, and every 
hole must be watered by pots. At the other seasons the trenches 
are full, it being the rainy weather ; but even then, for one month, 
the holes containing the canes must daily be watered by the hand. 
The earth in the holes is then stirred up with a stick, and a little 
dung is added. Next month the daily watering must be continued, 

and at the end of it the Avhole field must be dug up with the Yella 

f 

p' 
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Kudali ; and round every cluster of young canes there must be CHAPTER 
formed by the hand a spiall cavity, into which a little dung is to 
be put. In the third month the canes must be watered every other May 20, &c. 
day. At the end of the third month, if. the canes have grown with 
luxuriance, the field must be dug over again with the Yella Kudali; 
but, if they are rather stunted, the watering must be continued all 
the fourth month, before they get the third weeding. At this time, 
the earth, at the roots of the cane, is heaped up into ridges crossing 
the beds at right angles to the trenches. Afterwards, no water is 
given immediately to the plants, but for three days the trenches 
must be kept full. It is then let out for a week. If there be rain, 
there is no occasion for more watering ; but, if it be dry weather, 
the trenches, for a month, must be filled with water one day in the 
week. Then the Aveeding with the Yella Kudali must be repeated, 
and the earth must be smoothed with the hand, and placed care- 
fully round the canes. The young shoots from each hole will be 
now ten or twelve in number ; those which are sickly must be cut 
off; and the healthy, which are about a cubit long, must be tied 
up with a leaf of the plant into bundles of two or three, in order 
to prevent them from spreading too much. Should there be no 
rain, the trenches must, once in fifteen days, be filled with water, 
till the canes, having grown higher, again require to be tied toger 
ther. In a month after the first tying, they ought to be two cubits 
high. When the plants are eight months old, they will have grown 
another cubit, and Avill require another tying. Tire farmer now 
begins to repair his apparatus for making Jagory: the Aldy viunny, 
or boiling-house ; the Gana, or mill ; the Copriga, or boiler ; the 
Utsu, or mould ; the Cunu, or cooler ; the Goannuny, or ladle ; and 
the Chebalu, or skimmer. In the eleventh month he begins to cut 
the Restali, and the crop must be finished within the year. The 
Puttaputti is ripe in tAvelve months, and tAvo months may be alloAved 
for cutting it. 

VoL. I. 


O 
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CHAPTER If it be intended to keep the field of Puttaputti for a second 
year’s crop, the dry leaves which are cut off at crop season must be 
May 20 , &c. burned on the spot, and the whole field must be dug with the Yella 
Ratoon crop. The trenches must then be filled with water, and for six 

months the watering must be continued once in eight or ten days, 
unless there be rain. The weedings, during this time, ought to be 
three ; at each of which dung ought to be given. At the end of 
six months, the canes having grown one cubit high, the weakly 
plants must be removed, and the strongest tied up, as in the first 
crop. The manner of conducting the two crops after this is quite 
similar. The canes of the second crop must be all cut within the 
year. 

Soil fit for Mucutu, or black clay, is the best soil for both kinds of sugar- 
sugar-cane. it is reserved for the Puttaputti. The Cabbay, or red earth, 

answers for the Restdi, which does not require such a strong soil. 
The two inferior soils do not by any means answer for this produc- 
tion. The crop of rice immediately succeeding sugar-cane is very 
bad ; the second returns to its usual quantity ; but the sugdr-canc 
is never again repeated on the same ground, till three crops of rice 
have intervened. The roots and tops of the cane are burned for 
boiling the Jagory. The ashes are reckoned injurious to any soil 
on which they may be laid ; but this is certainly a prejudice. 
Sugar-cane is never cultivated without manuring. 

Produce of Having neglected, at my first visit to Seringapatam, to obtain sm 
watered land, account of the produce of the various crops of watered land, on 
my second visit I called together some respectable Gaudas, in pre- 
sence of the Amildar, and of a well informed Sheristedar. I then 
measured a field, said by them to contain a Candaca ®f land, or a» 
much as ought to sow 280 Seers of rice, and found it to be 6-i- acres; 
on Avhich, joined to their report concerning the quantity of seed 
required, and the return produced by a Cmtekca of land, I found 
the following calculations : 
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NAMES. 

Seed per Acre. 

Produce per Acre. 

Increase 
on one 
#eed. 

Bushels. 

Gallons. 

Decimals, 

Bushels. 

Gallons. 

Decimals. 

Rice Mold cultivation 

1 

4.57 ' 

31 

3.40 

20 

Udu ------ 

0 

4.0 

7 

6. 86 

15 

Hessaru ----- 

0 

4.0 

7 

6.86 

15 

JVuir Ellu - - - - 

0 

0.898 

3 

7.43 

35 


CHAPTER 

II. 


May 20, &C. 


Of sugar-cane one acre plants 2420 holes, and produces 10,890 
ripe canes, which yield 16|; cwt. of Jagory. 

The produce of rice by every mode of cultivation is nearly the 
same. 

In the Ashta grams the articles cultivated on dry field are as follow : Produce of 

dry field. 


NAMES, 

Seed per Acre. 

Produce per Acre. 

Increase 
on one 
seed. 

Gallons. 

Decimal 

parts. 

Bushels. 

Decimal 

parts. 

Ragy - - - - 


3.568 

23.35 

koL 

0^2 

Avaray - - - - 

- 

0.892 

0.889 

8 

Tomry - - - _ 

- 

0.892 

0.889 

8 

Harica - - - - 

- 

3.568 

15.56 

30 

Navonay - - - - 

- 

5.568 

15.56 

30 

Shamay - - - - 

- 

3.568 

15.56 

30 

Chka Cambu - - 

- 

- - - 


- - - 

Jola ----- 

- 

0.892 

15.56 

120 

Huruli - - - - 

- 

3.568 

15.56 

30 

Carlay - - - - 

- 


_ - _ 

- _ - 

Harulu - - - - 

- 

- - - 


- - - 

Huts' Ellu - - - 

- 

0.892 

1.12 

10 

WuW Ellu - - - 

• 

1.784 

1.334 

12 
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CHAPTER The estimate of seed, and produce of an acre, I obtained by 
taking three sensible farmers to a small field, and asking them 
May 20, &c. how much seed it would require, and how much it would produce. 

No revenue officer was present, nor did the field belong to any of 
the farmers. I then measured the field, and reduced the measures 
to the English statute acre and the Winchester bushel. Not having 
been entirely satisfied with this manner of ascertaining the produce, 
on my return to Seringapatam I questioned the same persons on this 
subject, that I had interrogated respecting the wet crops. I made 
them- show me what they considered as a JFocula of dry field ; that 
is to say, the land, on which a fVocula or Colaga of Ragy should be 
sown. On measuring it, I found that it was 1 acre ; and they 
said that the produce ought to be two Candacas, besides the Avaray 
andTbcary. This makes the seed required for an acre to be 
gallons, the produce 19f bushels, and the increase on the seed 
forty fold. All these numbers are less than those stated in the 
table, and may be taken as the average produce ; the other calcu- 
lation implying a favourable season and soil, with good manage- 
ment. 

F.agy, or the The Ragy, by Linnasus, is named Cynosurus Corocanus. The De- 
Mussulmans call it Ragy. In the Tamul language, it is called 
kinds. Kevir. The farmers reckon three kinds of it, which, however, are 
only varieties ; the Cari, Kempu, and Huluparia : all are equally 
productive ; but the third, when nearly ripe, is very apt to shake 
the seed. In the vicinity of Seringapatam, it is not customary to 
keep the kinds separate ; in the same field all the three are sown 
intermixed ; but in some places, at no great distance, more attention 
is paid to the quality of the grain. 

Cultivation. The ploughing commences whenever the first occasional showers 
in spring have softened the soil sufficiently to receive the plough. 
From that period till the 13th of lyaishtha, or 5th of June, the field 
is ploughed from four to six times, according as it may be found 
clean or foul, Tlie dung is then given, and ploughed into the 
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soil. When the rains begin to be heavy, the seed is sown broad- CHAPTER 
cast, and covered by the plough. Tire field is then smoothed with 
the Halivay, which is a harrow, or rather a large rake drawn by two 
bullocks, (see Fig. 9.) Then, if sheep are to be had, a flock of 
them is repeatedly driven over the field, which is supposed to 
enable it to retain the moisture ; and for this purpose bullocks are 
used, when sheep cannot be procured. Next day, single furrows 
are drawn throughout the field, at the relative distance of six feet. 

In these is dropt the seed of either Avaray or Tovary, which are 
never cultivated by themselves ; nor is Ragy ever cultivated, with- 
out being mixed with drills of these leguminous plants. The seed 
of the Avaray or Tovary is covered by the foot of the person who 
drops it into the furrow. Fifteen days afterwards, the Cuntay^ or 
bullock-hoe, (see Fig. 10,) is drawn all over the field ; which de- 
stroys every young plant that it touches, and brings the remainder 
into regular rows. On the 35th day the Cimtay is drawn again, at 
right angles tQ its former direction. On the 45th day it is some 
times drawn again; but, when the two former ones have suf- 
ficiently thinned the young corn, this third hoeing is not neces- 
sary. At the end of the second month, the weeds should be re- 
moved by a small iron instrument called Ujary (see Plate II. 

Fig. 5). According to the quantity of rain, the Ragy ripens in 
from three to four months. The Avaray and Tovary do not ripen 
till the seventh month. The reason of sowing these plants along with 
the Ragy seems to be, that the rains frequently fail, and then the 
Ragy dies altogether, or at least the crop is very scanty ; but in 
that case the leguminous plants resist the drought, and are ripened 
by the dews, which are strong in autumn. When the Ragy succeeds, 
the leguminous plants are oppressed by it, and produce only the 
small return which is mentioned in the above list ; but when the 
Ragy fails, they spread wonderfully, and give a very considerable 
return. 

The crop of Ragy is by far the most important of any raised on Use of Ragy 

in diet. 
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CHAPTER, dry field, and supplies all the lower ranks of society with their 
common food. Among them, it is reckoned the most wholesome 

JMdy ‘:o,&:c. and invigorating food for labouring people ; and in every country, 
most fortunately, a similar prejudice appears to prevail, the most 
common grain being always reckoned the nourishment most fit for 
the labourer. Habit seems to be able to render every kind of grain 
sufficiently wholesome; but the stomach is not able, without incon- 
venience, to bear a change. Hence the labourer, accustomed to 
live on the cheapest grain of the country, finds it agree with his 
stomach ; but he becomes disordered when first compelled or in- 
duced to try another food. He therefore very naturally concludes, 
that his usual fare is the most wholesome ; while, for similar rea- 
sons, a labourer from another country will justly reprobate it. My 
Bengal and Madras servants, who have been accustomed to live upon 
rice, look upon the Bagy as execrable food, and, in fact, would ex- 
perience great inconvenience were they compelled to live on it. 
harvest. The Bagy is reaped by the sickle, and the straw is cut within 
four inches of the ground. For three days the handfuls are left on 
the field ; and then, without being bound up in sheaves, are stacked, 
and the whole is well thatched. At any convenient time within 
three months, it is opened, dried two days in the sun, and then 
trodden out by oxen. The seed, having been thoroughly dried in 
the sun, is preserved in straw Mudies. The remainder is put into 
pits, or Hag&ys ,• where, if care has been taken to dig the pit in 
a dry soil, it will keep in perfect preservation for ten years. 

Manner of Beigy is always ground into flour, as wanted, by means of a hand- 

Rffg^fo'r^use. called' Visacallu. In this operation it loses nothing by mea- 

sure ; so that a Candaca of Ragy is reckoned to contain as much 
nourishment as two Candacas of Paddy. The flour is dressed in va- 
rious ways. The most common are, a kind of pudding called San- 
gufty, and two kinds of cakes, called Ruty and Dosky, both of which 
are fried in oil. 

Strafr of For all kinds of cattle, the Ragy straw is here reckoned superior 

Ragy. 
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to that of rice. My Madras bullock-drivers dispute the point ; but CHAPTER 
I am inclined to think that they are wrong; for the people here 
have much experience of both kinds of straw, while the Madras May 20, &c. 
people are only accustomed to that of rice, or at least have never 
seen the Ragy straw used except in our camps, where many causes 
contributed to render the mortality among the cattle very greaf. 

The Avaray is probably what Linn^us, from an indecent Chinese Avaray, or 
word, calls by the barbarous appellation of Dolichos Lahlab. This, iaWaj, 
however, is doubtful. Dr. Roxburgh calls it Dolichos spicatus. By 
the Decany Mussulmans it is called Bullar. It is the Putcary of the 
Bengalese, and Anamalu of the Telingas. When ripe, the legumes 
are nearly dry. The plant, having been cut, and for one day ex- 
posed to the sun, is beaten with a stick to separate the seed. That 
which is designed for seed is preserved in Mudies ; while that for 
consumption is kept in pots, and is used in Curries. The straw is 
eaten by all kinds of cattle except horses. 

The Tomry is the Cytisus Cajan of Linnaeus, the Orhur of the Tovary, or 
Bengalese, the Dhal of Hindustan, and the Thayer of the Decany Mus- 
sulmans. Many of the Karndtas also call it Togari. It is cut when 
almost dry, then put up in heaps ; and on the day after, it is opened 
to dry in the sun. The grain is beaten out with a stick ; and that 
intended for sowing must be preserved in a straw Mudy. It is used 
in Curry. After the seed has been thrashed, cattle eat the husks of 
the legume. The straw is used for fewel. 

The best soil for the cultivation of these three articles is the Ragy soil, 
black soil, or Bray bumi; which yields a crop of Ragye.vc.xy year, 
and even without manure will give a considerable return; but, 
when it can be procured, dung is always given. After a crop of 
Jala, Ragy does not thrive; but Jola succeeds after a crop o^f Ragy. 

The next best soil for Ragy, and the one most commonly used, is 
the Cabbay, or red soil. In this also it is frequently cultivated with- 
out dung; but it requires to be manured at least once in two or 
three years. In Marulu and Daray soils, it every year requires 
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CHAPTER dung. If these soils have been cultivated with horse-gram, the 
""in not grow in them without a large quantity of manure. 

Jlay 20, &c. Two Or three years rest are said by some to improve the ground for 
one crop of Ragy; after which it returns to its usual state. But the 
advantages of this fallow are too inconsiderable to induce the 
farmers to practise it commonly, and most of them are altogether 
insensible of the benefit to be derived from this part of agriculture. 


Jola, or the Jola is the next most considerable dry crop. It is the Holcus Sor- 
of Linnseus, the Jewarry of the Mussulmans, the Sholuni of the 
Tamiils, and the Jonalu of the Telingas. It is often sown for fodder; 


for when the crop is not uncommonly good, the grain is no object. 
It is cut, and given to the cattle at a time when Ragy straw is not 
to be procured. Previously to being given to cattle, however, it 
must be dried, as the green straw is found to be very pernicious. 
There are two kinds of Jola; the white, and the I'ed. When they are 
intended to be cut for the grain, these are sown separately ; as the 
red kind ripens in three months, while four are required to ripen 
the white Jola. In those parts of the Ashta gram Talucs which are 
remote from the city, the grain is generally preserved ; but near 
Seringapatam, where the demand for fodder is greater, and where 
the Jola is commonly cultivated with a view to furnishing that 
article, the two kinds are often sown promiscuously. A red Ragy 
soil is preferred for it, and crops of Ragy and Jola are generally 
taken alternately, the crop of Ragy having an extraordinary allow- 
ance of dung. The Jola requires less rain than the Ragy, and admits 
of a second crop of HuruU being taken after it; and thus, in the 
course of tvro years, there are on the same ground three crops. In 
Phalguna and Chaitra, from the 14t]i of February to the 22d of 
April, they plough from five to seven times. If a crop o? Ragy has 
preceded, there is no occasion for manure to the Jola ; but, when 
two crops of this succeed each other, the last must get some dung, 
Avhich is put on before the last ploughing. After a heavy rain in 
Vaisakha, from the 23d April to the 23d May, the seed is sown 
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broad-cast, and covered with the plough. When the young plants CHAPTER 
have appeared above ground, the field must be cleared with the 
Cuntay, or bullock hoe; and this operation must be repeated on the May 20, &c. 
thirtieth and forty-fifth days. If it be intended merely for fodder, 
these hoeings are unnecessary, and the seed is sown very thin, as 
mentioned in the list ; but then, should it by chance succeed, and 
be allowed to ripen, the produce will be very great. Where it is in- 
tended from the first to be allowed to ripen, the quantity of seed 
sown is one half more, or 1, iVo^o gallon for an acre ; in which case 
SO fold being the average return, the produce of an acre is the 
same as mentioned in the list, or 15-^ bushels. If it be intended for 
fodder, the Join is sown about the middle of Chaitra, or the 9th of 


April, and cut down in Ashddha, or from the 2Sd of June till the 23d 
of July. The straw is not so good as . that of Ragy, but is here 
reckoned better than that of Paddy. 

The Ghica Cambu is the Holcus spicatus of Linnasus, the Bajera of ChkaCamim, 
the Mussulmans, the Ghmtalu of the Telingas, and the Bujagwy of 
the Marattahs. In the Tamul language also it is called Cambu. 

There is another variety of the plant, called Doda, or Great Cambu; 
but none of this is cultivated Seringapatam. During the spring, 
plough six times ; about the 13th of Jyaishtha, or 5th of June, put 
on the dung, and plough again ; when tire heavy rains commence, 
sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. In drills with the Cambu 
some people put Avaray ; others do not. On the tenth' day hoe with 
the Cuntay, once lengthways, and once across the field. It must 
be carefully protected from the birds, when approaching toward 
ripeness, which happens in three months and a half. The ears are 
first removed, and then the straw is cut down close to the ground. 

It makes excellent thatch, and is also eaten by cattle, but is not 
much esteemed as fodder. The ears are kept in a heap for three 
days, tli,en trodden out by oxen, and cleaned by a fan, or Moram. 

The seed intended for sowing, after being well dried in the sun, 
is preserved in Mudies. That intended for consumption, is kept in 
VoL. I. P 
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II. 

May 20, &c. 


Shamay, or 
Panicum mi- 
liare. 


JIarica, or 
Paspalum 
Jrumintacum. 


Canqjas, or store-houses, but cannot be preserved long. It is made 
into flour for cakes, and for Sangutty, or pudding. If sov/n on the 
two good soils, it requires no dung ; but on the two bad soils 
manure is absolutely necessary. Repeated crops of this grain do 
no't exhaust the ground, and Ragy thrives after it. 

Shamay is the Panicum miliare of Lamarck, the Sama and Sawmun 
of the Mussulmans, the Chama of the Telinga, and the Shamay of 
the Tamul language. It is never sown on the Eray or black clay, 
and rarely on the Cabbay, or red soil ; the two worst qualities of 
land being considered as sufficiently good for such a crop. In the 
spring the field is ploughed five times. At the commencement of 
the heavy rains it is sown broad-cast, and the seed is covered by a 
ploughing. Even in the vmrst soil, there is no absolute necessity 
for dung ; but when any can be spared, the crop will doubtless be 
benefited by manure. It ripens without further care in three 
months, is cut close to the ground, and gathered into stacks. Five 
or six days afterwards it Is spread on a thrashing-floor, and the 
grain is trampled out by oxen. That intended for sowing is dried 
in the sun, and tied up in straw Mudies. The remainder is preserved 
in Canajas. It is sometimes boiled whole, like rice; at others, 
ground into flour for cakes. All kinds of cattle eat the stran'’, which 
is also esteemed the best for stuffing pack-saddles. 

The Harica is the Paspalum frumentacum of Dr. Roxburgh, the 
Varagu of the Tamul, the Harica of the Telinga, and the Cadoro of 
the Decany Mussulman language. As it is found to injure the suc- 
ceeding crop of Ragy, it is never cultivated on the best soil, and 
rarely on that of the second quality. It is commonly followed by a 
crop of horse gram, and is seldom allowed any manure. In the 
spring plough five times. The dung, if any be given, must be 
put on before the last ploughing. When the heavy rains com- 
mence, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed : next day form 
drills of Tomry hn the same manner as with Ragy. When the 
sprouts are a span high, hoe with the Cuntay, once longitudinally 
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and once across the field. Next week weed with the Ujary. It CHAPTER 
ripens in six months ; and, having been cut down near the root, 
is stacked for six days. It is then trodden out by cattle. The May 20, &c. 
seed reserved for sowing must be well dried in the sun. The re- 
mainder is preserti^d in the Canaja, but does not keep long. It is 
both boiled like rice, and made into flour for dressing as Sangutty, 
or pudding. The straw is eaten by every kind of cattle ; but, of 
all the fodders used here, this is reckoned the worst. 

N^vonay is the Panicum Italicum of Linnaeus, the Bagera of the Navonay, oi 
Bengalese, Cangony of the Tiecany Mussulmans, Carolu of the Telingas, 
and Tenay of the Tamul language. There are two varieties of it 
cultivated ; the one called Ghidu, or short ; and the other Jotu, 
or long, and Doda, or great. Unless a quantity of dung can be 
spared, it is never sown on the two worst soils.* On the two best 
soils it requires no manure, • and does not injure the succeeding 
crop of Ragy. In the spring, plough six times. When the heavy 
rains commence, sow, and plough in the seed. It requires neither 
Aveeding nor hoeing, and ripens in three months. Cut it close to 
the ground, and stack it for eight days ; then spread it to the sun 
for a day, and on the next tread out the grain with oxen. The 
seed for sowing must be Avell dried in the sun, and preserved in 
a Mudy. The remainder is kept in the Canaja. It is made into 
flour for Sangutty, or pudding, and is also frequently boiled whole, 
like rice ; for which, according to my taste, it is the best succe- 
daneum that the country affords. The straw is used for fodder, 
but is not good. The Join Nwconay is sometimes put in drills with 
Ragy, in place of the Amray or Tovary. 

Huruli is much cultivated. It is the Dolichos biflorus of Linnaeus, Humli, or 
the Horse grdm of the Madras English, the Cultie of the Decany *** 

Mussulmans, and the Colu of the Tamul language. There are two 
varieties ; the red, and the black ; but here the two are ahvays 
sown intermixed. In the last half of Srkoana, from the 5th to the 
20th August, plough three times. Sow broad-cast, with the first 
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CHAPTER rain of Bhddrapada, which commences on the 21st of August. It 
requires no manure, and the seed is covered by a fourth plough- 

May 20, &c. ing. In three months it ripens without farther trouble, and is then 
pulled up by the roots, and stacked for eight days : after which it 
is spread in the sun to dry, and next day is trodden out by oxen. 
The seed for sowing must be well dried in the sun, and preserved 
in Mudies; the remainder is kept in pots, or in the Canaja. It is 
used for human food, either dressed as Curry, or parched ; but the 
chief consumption of it is for cattle, both horses and bullocks. The 
straw is an excellent fodder, and is preferred even to that of Ragy. 
It is generally sown on the two worst soils, in fields that are never 
used for any thing else ; but it also follows as a second crop after 
Jola ; or, Avhen from want of rain the crop of Ragy has failed, the 
field is ploughed up, and sown with Horse-gram. In this case, the 
next crop of Ragy will be very poor, unless it be allowed a great 
quantity of manure. In places where the red and black Horse- 
grams are kept separate, the black kind is sown from twelve to 
twenty days later than the other. 

Cartay, or Carlay is the Cicer Arietinum of Linnaeus, the Cadaly of the 

^um Tamuls, the Shenigalu of the Telinga language, the Herbajy of the 

Decany Mussulmans, the Putny Chola of the Bengalese, and the 
Putny Bhut of Hindustan. On the banks of the Ganges, this grain 
is the common food given to horses, and is very Avell fitted to make 
them fat and sleek, but it does not seem to invigorate. In the 
peninsula it is too dear to be given as food for horses, and indeed, 
even for men, is considered as a delicacy. There is only one kind 
of it that is commonly sown as a second crop, after Jola; but it 
requires the richest black soil. When sown alternately with Ragy, 
it seems neither to injure nor improve the ground. It has no ma- 
nure. From the 15th of Srdvana till the 10th of Bhddrapada, that is, 
from the 5th till the 29th of August, plough five times. The seed 
is then placed in rows, every way distant from each other a span. 
Each row is then covered by a furrow drawn with the plough. In 
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three months it ripens without farther trouble ; it is then pulled up CHAPTER 
by the roots, and stacked for a week. It is afterwards opened to 
the sun for five or six days, and then trodden out by bullocks. May 20, &c. 
The grain intended for seed must be dried in the sun, and pre- 
served in a Mudy. The common way of preparing Carlay for food 
is by parching it. The straw is used for camels only, and is their 
favourite food. 

Harulu is the Ricinus Palma Christi of Linnaeus. In the Ashta Hardu, or 
gram two varieties of it are common; the Chica, or little Harulu, 
cultivated in gardens ; and the Doda, or great Harulu, that is cul- 
tivated in the fields, and the plant of which I am now to give an 
account. In the spring, plough five times before the 15th of Vai- 
scikha, or the 8th of May. With the first good rain that happens 
afterwards, draw furrows all over the field at a cubit’s distance; 
and, having put the seeds into these at a similar distance, cover 
them by drawing furrows close to the former. When the plants 
are eight inches high, hoe the intervals by drawing the Cuntay first 
longitudinally, and then transversely. When the plants are a cubit 
and a half high, give the intervals a double ploughing. The plant 
requires no manure, and in eight months begins to produce ripe 
fruit. A bunch is known to be ripe by one or two of the capsules 
bursting ; and then all those which are ripe are collected by break- 
ing them off with the hand. They are afterwards put into a heap, 
or large basket ; and the bunches, as they ripen, are collected once 
a week, till the commencement of the next rainy season, when the 
plant dies. Once in three weeks or a month, when the heap col- 
lected is sufficiently large, the capsules are for three or four days 
spread out to the sun, and then beaten with a stick to make them 
burst. The seed is then picked out from the husks, and either 
made by the family into oil for domestic use, or sold to the oil- 
makers. 

The following is the process for making castor-oil, which is used Castor-oiL 
by the farmers : the seed is parched in pots containing about a Seer, 
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CHAPTER which is somewhat more than a quart. It is then beaten in a raor- 
tar, by which process balls of it are formed.. Of these from four 
May 20, &c. to sixteen Seers are put into an earthen pot, with an equal quantity 
of boiling water, and boiled for five hours ; during which, care 
must be taken, by frequent stirring, to prevent the decoction from 
burning. The oil now floats on the surface, and is decanted off 
into another pot, in which it is boiled by itself for a quarter of an 
hour. It is then fit for use, and by the last boiling is prevented 
from becoming rancid. After the oil has been poured from the 
seed, the pot is filled up with water, which is again boiled, and 
next day the decoction is given to the Buffaloes, by which their 
milk is said to be remarkably increased. The boiled seed is mixed 
with cow-dung, and formed into cakes for few'el. The dry stems of 
the plant are also used for the fire. The oil is that which w'e call 
Castor-oil, and at Seringapatam is commonly used for the lamp. It 
is taken internally as a purgative; and the Sudi^s, and lower casts, 
frequently anoint their heads with it, when they labour under any 
complaint which they attribute to heat in the system. It is culti- 
vated on the two best qualities of land, and on the better kinds of 
Marulu. When the same piece of ground is reserved always for 
the cultivation of this plant, the succeeding crops are better than 
the first; when cultivated alternately with it seems neither 

to improve nor injure the soil for that grain. ‘ 

Huts' Ella, Huts' EUu, or the foolish-oil-plant, is a species hitherto unde- 
OT Ram Ttla. j,y botanists. It is the Ram Tila of the Mussulmans. Near 

Seringapatam it is most commonly sown after Jola, as a second crop. 
When that has been reaped, plough four times in the course of 
eight days. Toward the end of Sr&vatia, or about the middle of 
August, after^ a good rain, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. 
It requires neither manure nor weeding, and ripens in three months. 
It is cut near the root, and stacked for eight days. Then, having 
been for two or three days exposed to the sun, the seed is beaten 
out with a stick, and separated from fragments of the plant by a 
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fan. The seed is kept in pots. Part of it is parched, and made into CHAPTER 

sweet-meats Avith Jagory ; but the greater part is sold to the oil- 

maker for expression. This oil is used in cookery, but is reckoned May 20, &c. 

inferior to that of Sesamum. The stems are a favourite food of the 

camel ; but are disliked by the bullock, though want often forces 

this animal to eat them. When not used as a second crop after 

Jola, it is always sown on the two poorer soils. 

The WulV Ellu, or Sesamum, is sometimes sown on dry-field, but 
grows very indifferently. 

In the Ashia grams there are four kinds of Tota, or gardens, cul- Gardens, 
tivated. I. Tarkari Tota, or kitchen-gardens : II. Tayngana Tota, 
orchards, literally Coco-nut gardens ; but many other kinds of fruit- 
trees are planted in them. III. Yellay Tota, or Betel-leaf gardens. 

IV. Hmina Tota, or flower-gardens. 

Near Seringapatam the first two kinds of gardens are always cul- 
tivated by the farmers ; the Yellay Tota by a distinct class of men ; 
and the flower-gardens by Satany, or those who make garlands. 

The plants cultivated as Tarkari are : Tarkari, or 

kitchen 
stu&. 




Canarese Names. 

Botanical Names. 

Synonyma. 

Badana - ~ . 

Solanum Melongena 


Hiray - - _ - 

Cucumis - - - - - 

Junga. Bengalese, 

Somaty - - - - 

Cucumis sativus. 

Cumbala - - - _ 

Budu Cumbala - - 

Cucurbita Pepo. 


Swary - - - - 

Cucurhita Lagenaria 

Mitalau, Bengalese. 

{Padcmala - - - 

Trichosanthes lobata. 

Hogala - - - - 
Chica Hagala 

Momordica. 


Benday - - - - 

Hibiscus esculentus. 


Pundtehira Cumbala 

Hibiscus cannabinus - 

A red variety from 
Pondichery, intro- 

Gori ----- 

Trigonella tetrapetala, 

■ Rox, MSS. 

duced by Tippoo. 
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May 20, &c. 



Canarese Names. 

Botanical Names. 

Synonyma. 


Chaprada crcaray 

Dolichos Lablab, a va- 




riety. 



Nella Cotalay - - 

Arachis hypogcea - - 

Velaty Mung, i. e. 

'3 < 

u 


European bean. 
Mussulmans. 


Meneshena - - - 

Capsicum. 



Musucu Jola 

Zea Mays. 



'Dffoana - - - - 

Artemisia abrotanurn? 


■ 

Kiray - - - - 

Amaranthus Mangosta- 




nus. 



Duntu - - - - 

Amaranthus oleraceus. 



Mentea - - - - 

Trigonella Fcenum Groe- 




cum Lin. 



Columari - - - 

Coriandrum Fcetidum, 
Buch. MSS. 

Danya. Bengalese. 

CQ 

CJ 

Sopsica - - - - 

Anethum sowa, 

Sulpo. Bengalese, 


Holichicay - - - 

Rox. MSS. 

Sowa. Mussulmans. 


Rumex truncatOy - - 
Buch. MSS. 

Chucay. Mussulmans. 


Chicotra - - - - 

Rumex - - - . 

Chuca Palam. Ben- 

CO 



galese. 

O 

o 

Doda Gorai - - - 

Portulaca oleracea. 


Mulingay - - - 

Raphanus sativus - - 

Radish. 


Truly - - - - 

Allium - - - - - 

Onions of the Ensrl : 


Beluly - - - - 

Allium - - - - - 

Garlic. 


Arsina - - - - 

Curcuma longa - - - 

Turmeric. 


Sunty - - - - 

Amomum Zinziber - - 

Ginger. 


Ghenasu - - - - 

Corvoobculus "j 



• 

Batatas J ' " ' 

Sweet Potatoes. 



Arum pellatum 

Shamay. Mussulman. 



B. Lamarck. 

Sada Cutchu. Ben- 


Bassalay - - - 

Suranu. 

Basella rubra. 

galese. 


All the kitchen gardens in this neighbourhood are irrigated from 
the canals, by small channels that conduct the water into wells, 
whence it is distributed by pots. The gardens are laboured by 
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digging with the Col Kuddli, and are then smoothed with the Yella CHAPTER 
Kud&li. The weeds and roots must be carefully removed, and the 
gardens must be manured from the dunghill. Many fanners have May 20, &c. 
small Tarkari gardens for their family use, and for supplying the 
city with vegetables ; but there are no considerable gardens of this 
kind. The same piece of ground is generally preserved for the 
garden, and is not changed into rice fields. The soil must be of 
the two first qualities ; and the rent is paid in money. The expense 
of cultivating a Tarkari garden is much greater than that which is 
incurred in the same extent of ground prepared for rice. 

In the Tayngana Tota, or orchards, . are cultivated the following Orchards, 
articles : 


Canareu Names. 

Botanical Names. 

Syntmyma. 

Tayngana - - - 

Cocos Nucifera - 

Coco-nut. 

Adicai - - - - 

Areca Catechu - - 

Betel-nut, Supari of 
the Mussulmans. 

Balay - - - - 

Musa ----- 

Plantain tree. 

Nimbay - - - 

Citrus ----- 

Lime. 

Kictalay - - - 

Citrus ----- 

Sweet orange. 

Hayralay - - - 

Citrus - - - 

Bitter orange. 

Jambu - - - - 

Psidium - - - - 

Gu(poa. 

Dalimbay - - - 

Punica Granatum 

Pomegranate. 

Hulusu - - - - 

Artocarpus integrifolia 

Jack. 

Mau - - - - 

Mangifera - - - 

Mango. 

Nerulu - - - - 

Calyptranthes 
Cariophyllifolia W. 


NeUi - - - - 

Phyllanthus Emblica 


Hunishay - - - 
Amuttay. 

Tamarindus - - - 

Tamarind. 

Humtica - - - 

Spondias dulcis. 



VoL. I. Q 
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May 20, &c. 


Betel-leaf 

gardens. 


In the Ashtd gram Talucs, no fruit gardens of any consequence 
are remaining; these having all perished during the kte wars. 
The soil favourable for them is low ground in narrow valleys, where 
water ean easily be procured by digging a few feet. If this ground 
cannot be had, rice lands may be converted into orchards. In the 
neigh bourho€Kl of Seringapatam, however, there is much ground fit 
for gardens, ndiere, by digging from one to four cubits, water can 
always be obtained. The soil must be Eray, or rich black clay. In 
making these gardens, it has been customary for the government 
to advance money to the farmer. The young trees are planted in 
rows ; and between these are set plantain trees, with the produce 
of which, at the end of the year, the farmer pays back the advance. 
The Coco and Betel-nut palms are called Vara, and pay to govern- 
ment one half of the produce. The plantain pays three Sultana 
Fanams (2 s. 0,M7d.) for the hundred trees. The fruits of the 
mango, orange, &c. belong entirely to the farmer; but it is said, 
that, the Amildars expect to be supplied for their own use, although 
they do not bring any thing to accompt for these trees. 

Near Seringapatam the Betel-leaf gardens (Piper betel) are not nu- 
merous. They are invariably formed on rice-ground ; and a Cabbay 
soil, or a mixture of Cabbay with Marulu, best answers the purpose. 
The Bet el-lecf -vine is sometimes planted against the Betel-nut-palm, 
in which case it pays no rent ; but when it is planted by itself, a rent 
is fixed by an agreement between the officers of revenue and the 
cultivator. In this case, the garden is surrounded by a hedge of the 
Euphorbium Twrucalli; and a well is dug, from whence.the garden is 
watered by pots. In Chaitra, from the 26th of March till the 23d of 
April, the garden throughout is dug one cubit deep, and the grass and 
roots are carefully removed. Having allowed it to rest for a month, 
and having obtained a shower of rain, hoe it withthcTe//a Kuiali, and 
make it smooth. Holes, one cubit and a half in diameter, and three 
inches deep, are then formed throughout the field, at the distance 
of five cubits, la each of these is laid down a bundle of five cuttings 
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of the ^etdc-Uqf-mne, a cubit and a half in length, and tied slightly CHA PTER 
together at the middle. A thin covering of earth is then put on 
the middle of each bundle, both ends of the cuttings being left May 20, &c. 
bare. After this, for one month, the holes roust be shaded from* 
the sun, by covering them with leaves and branches, and each hole 
must daily receive two pots of water. Near each row of holes, a 
drill must be made wdth the Ydla Kudali; and in this must be 
planted, at every half cubit’s distance, the seeds of the Agashay 
( Mschynomcne. grandiftora ), Harwana ( Erythrina Indica, Lamarck J, 

Bura, and Nugay (Gruilandina Moringa ), which must be slightly 
covered. This whole process must be finished in Vaisakha, which 
this year ends with the 23d of May. Each of the holes must every 
day receive half a pot of water, except when it rains ; and on the 
15th day must have as much cow-dung and ashes mixed as the cul- 
tivator can lift between his two hands joined. After this manuring, 
when there is no rain, the garden must once every other day be 
watered. The manuring must be repeated once a month till the 
shoots are six months old ; at the same time the garden must be 
weeded, and the earth in the holes loosened with a sharp stick. In 
each hole, at the end of six months from planting, must be put two 
sticks, three cubits high, on which the young vines may climb. 

At the end of the year these sticks are pulled out ; the vines are 
then put upon the young trees ; and every month, as they grow, 
must be tied up to the stems. Once a year, two cubits of the part 
of the vine that is nearest the ground must be laid down, and buried- 
in the earth. The plant begins to' produce ripe leaves in the 
twenty-fifth month, and continues productive at all seasons, and 
for many years. , One of the men present, who is about fifty years 
of age, possessed a garden that had been planted by his father 
when a young man. 

The Huvina, or flower gardens, are cultivated near towns and Flower 
populous places which afford a market for their produce. In other 
situations, small spots are planted with flowers for the use of the 
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CHAPTER temples. It is only where the flowers are sold, that any rent is 
exacted for the soil. High grounds, that can be watered with pots 
May 20 , &c. from a well, are chosen for flower gardens, and the red soil is 
reckoned the most favourable. 

Diy channel In the dry sandy channel of the river, at this season, the natives 
cL^tivateX plant four kinds of cucurbitaceous fruits ; viz. the Carbuja, or water 
melon j Xh^Tarbuja; the. Calungudy ; and the Minicai. In Kartika 
(19th October till l6th November) they dig down trenches till the 
sand appears moist. Then they plant the seed, and put over it a 
little dung and Marulu soil. In fifteen days it must have more 
dung, and a slight covering of sand ; and at the end of the month 
another manuring. In a fortnight more the flowers appear, and, 
next fortnight, young fruit is cut for sale. In the whole of the 
third month, the plants produce mature fruit. If any rain comes, 
the whole labour is lost. 

Cattle. The cattle chiefly bred in the vicinity of Seringapatam are 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, the long-legged goat, and asses. Horses, 
swine, and the common goat, are in too small number to be of 
any importance ; and camels are all brought from a distance. 

Oxeii, In this part of the country, the oxen that are bred are by no 
means numerous enough for the use of the cultivators; and none 
are reared that are fit for carriage. The supply comes chiefly from 
Alumbady, Tnpaturu, Ccecadu bully, Cancana bully, Ramaghery, and 
Mageri. The farmers in general keep no more stock than the oxen 
required to cultivate their lands, with a few cows, or more com- 
monly buffaloes, to give milk for their families. I shall, therefore, 
defer till another opportunity giving any further account of this 
kind of cattle. 

Aaffalo milk. The persons who sell milk are commonly called GauHes, and Ca- 
bodies; but, in fact, they are of four distinct tribes. I. Gaulies, a 
tribe that wear the Xinga. II. Gualaru of the S&dra cast. III. EirUy 
who are Mussulmans. IV. Hindustany Eiru, who are Rajputs. Their 
mode of managing cattle is the same, lueses Seringapatam they keep 
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only buffaloes ; as these animals continue in milk longer, and give CHAPTER 
it in greater quantities, than the cows do; and the grand object 
of the Gauly is to supply cities and camps with the produce of his May 20, &c. 
dairy. Three men, one woman, and two oxen, are required to ma- 
nage twelve female buffaloes. One man, with the assistance of the 
two oxen, brings the grass for their nightly consumption ; one man 
collects the various articles of dry food given to them in the house ; 
and the third conducts them to pasture and drink, and milks them. 

The woman prepares the milk, and carries it to market. Near a 
camp, in order to prevent the woman from mixing too much with 
the soldiery, the last two persons exchange offices. 


Early in the morning , the buffalo receives the inner husks of 


rice, or the farinaceous cakes remaining, after the expression of oil. 


from the seeds of the Sesamum or Huts’ EUu : these are mixed with 


water, and given as the morning drink. The keepers have also a 
pot in which they collect the water wherein their rice or other 
grain has been boiled, and into which is thrown the remains of all 
their farinaceous food. They add to this by collecting, through 
the villages, similar materials from all those who can spare them, 
making in return occasional presents of butter-milk. The acidulous 
contents of this pot are also given to the buffaloes as part of their 
morning drink. They are then milked, and at about seven o’clock 
in the morning are sent out to pasture in the waste lands. During 
the Sultan’s government there was great difficulty in procuring pas- 
ture, as the whole was reserved for his horses and deer. At present, 
it is in plenty, and the buffalo-keepers pay nothing for it. The 
buffalo requires drink again at noon, and in the evening. About 
noon, in hot weather, she throws herself into the water or mud of 


a tank, if there be one accessible at a convenient distance ; and. 


leaving nothing above water but her nose, continues there for five 
or six hours, or until the heat abates : she is then carefully washedi 
by the keeper, and driven home. In cold weather, before she 
retires in the evening, she must be forced to the tank ^or well, in 
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CHAPTER order to be washed. When tied up, she receives another feed of rice 
husks, oil-cake, or, if they can be procured, of Jola, Cambu, Udu, 
Hessaru, or cotton seed. The Cambu and Hessaru are reckoned the 
most productive of milk, and the cotton seed of butter. At each 
meal, a full allowance of these dry articles of provision is two Seer&, 
or rather more than half a gallon. The butfalo is then milked a 
second time, and receives her share of the grass that has been col- 
lected through the day. According to the heat of the weather, she 
drinks daily from 60 to 90 Seers, or from about 1 6 to 24 gallons. 

The female buffalo is fit for breeding at three years of age ; and, 
after going with young nine months, brings forth her calf in the 
cold season. The best males are kept for breeding. The others are 
either sacrificed when young, or brought up for labour; and at 
four years of age, in the rainy season, these last are emasculated. 
Two ploughs wrought by bullocks will perform as much labour as 
three wrought by buffaloes, that work from six in the morning till 
noon, and from three in the afternoon till sun-set. 

The buffalo of India is the same with that of Europe, or the 
Bos Bubalis of Linnseus ; of which I do not observe any good de? 
scription, or figure, in our books of natural history. It is totally^ 
distinct from the buffalo of the Cape; and the Arnee is merely the 
animal in its wild state, an exaggerated account of which has been 
given to Mr- Ker, and published in his translation of the Sy sterna 
Natures, The figure and description of the naked buffalo, in Pen- 
nant’a History of Quadrupeds, bears no resemblance whatever to 
any variety of this animal that I have met with. Three varieties 
of buffalo are reared near Sei’ingapatam: I. the Hullu; H. the Gujari, 
or Guzurat; HI. the CAoca/a, which comes from the country border- 
ing on the river Krishna. 

The HuUu is by far the roost common, and is the native breed of 
the country. The female has a calf every year, and gives milk for 
seven months. Besides what the calf draws from her, she gives twice 
a-day about a Seer, or quart, of milk. (The Seer of milk, it must be 
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observed, is less than that of grain; for the last is always heaped, CHAPTER 
The <&er of milk is very nearly equal to the English ale quart). She 
generally bears from ten to twelve calves, and is very unruly when May 20 , && 
the keeper attempts to milk her without the calf being present. A 
female of this breed, when three or four years old, costs from three 
to s,\n Canter’ raia Pagodas, or from 1/. 0^. 2^ to 2/. 0^. 5\d. Amal6 
fit for labour sells for from one to three Pagodas, or from 0/. 6s. 8^. 
to 1/. Os. 9^ They will convey a greater weight, either in a cart or 
on their back, than a common ox ; but walk very slowly, do not 
endure heat, and cannot eaffily travel more than seven miles a-day. 

The two stranger breeds are greatly superior in size to the 
Hullu; but in this country they very soon degenerate. The females 
breed once in two or three years only, and produce in all about 
six calves. For two years after each parturition, they continue to 
give a large quantity of milk j but in the third year their milk 
begins to diminish ; and it entirely ceases about two months before 
the time of calving. In this country, besides what the calf is 
allowed, they give daily from Six to eight quarts of milk, and re* 
quire no more food than the common breed, neither do they refuse 
their milk, should the calf be removed or die: a young female of 
these breeds sells for ten to twelve Pagodas {pt. 7s. 9d. to 4/. Or. 7d). 

The males are entirely reserved for breeding, or for carrying cloth ; 
one of them will carry as much as six oxen, and will walk faster. 

They sell for about fifteen Pagodas, or 5l. Os. S^d. 

The shepherds are of a tribe called ^Ta/, or Wullay Curuharu ; shcep. 
who in this neighbourhood have generally fixed abodes, and rear 
large flocks of sheep, and long-legged goats. 

I shall take another opportunity to describe the Curt, or sheep 
of Mysore. There are three varieties as to colour, red, black, and 
white ; but these do not constitute different breeds. The red are 
searce, and do not thrive, being chiefly brought from the Combe- 
tore country ; and it has been found by experience, that no sheep 
thrive here, except those yeafied in the immediate vicinity. 
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CHAPTER One man and a dog will take care of a flock of ten rams and a 
hundred ewes. The males that are not wanted for breeding are 
May 20 , &c. partly offered up, when lambs, as sacrifices by the shepherds them- 
selves, and of course are eaten by them ; or, while in their third 
year, they are emasculated, and a year afterwards sold to the 
butcher. The ewes breed at two years of age, without observing 
any particular season ; and, after having given about four lambs, 
are sold to the butcher. For three months the lamb is sufiTered to 
draw the whole milk. Once a day afterwards, for from two to four 
weeks, a moderate portion is taken by the shepl^rd. The milk is 
mixed with that of cows and buffaloes ; and thirty ewes do not 
give daily to the shepherd more than a quart. The sheep are shorn 
twice a year, and fifty fleeces produce about a Maund (or 2+lb. 

ounces}, or nearly half a pound each. The wool here is all coarse, 
and is usually manufactured into a kind of blanket. A good wether 
sells for Rupee, (2s. 8^.) an old ewe for one Rupee (2s. 2d.), the 
fleeces of seven sheep sell for one Fonom (8d). The sheep are fed 
entirely on the grass that is found in waste lands ; for which no- 
thing is paid to government, only the shepherd is occasionally re- 
quired to furnish a sacrifice for the village gods. In general, they 
are confined at night in a pen contiguous to the shepherd’s hut; 
but in the ploughing season, they are lent out to the farmers, to be 
folded on their fields. For this, so long as he is employed, the 
shepherd receives his food. The sheep must have water twice a 
^ noon, and two hours afterwards. 

Maycay, or The long-legged-goat, called Maycay in the Canarese language, 
goaf. ^ is a very diflferent breed from the common goat ; but the two 
kinds can propagate together. It seems to approach nearly to the 
Syrian goat, as may be seen by the accompanying figure of a male. 
Fig. 10. By the Mussulmans here, it is most absurdly classed with 
the sheep : while the short-legged goat has an appropriate name. 
In every flock of sheep there is commonly a proportion of Maycays, 
which may be from ten to twenty out of every hundred. This does 
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not interfere with the pasture of the sheep ; as the Maycay lives CHAPTER 

entirely on the leaves of bushes and trees, while the sheep eat only 

the grass. They require the same quantity of water. One male is May 20 , &c. 

kept for twenty females. Of those not wanted for breeding, the 

shepherd sacrifices some for his own use while they are young ; the 

remainder he castrates and sells to the butcher. The female breeds 

at two years of age, without observing any regular season ; and 

once a-year produces sometimes one kid, sometimes twins. They 

breed about four times ; after which they are generally killed by 

the shepherds for their own use. For three months the kid is 

allowed the whole milk; afterwards the mother is milked once a 

day for two months ; and eight goats will give a quart of milk. A 

castrated Maycay sells fora Rupee 2 i'aA a half, or 3s. 3d. Some, that 

are very large, are ornamented with silver chains and bells, and 

serve for the children of the rich to ride on. 

Swine were once very common; but Txppoo succeeded in ba- Swine, 
nishing them from the immediate neighbourhood of his capitaL 
Very few have as yet been brought back ; but they will soon be * 
numerous, as their flesh is sought after by many of the farmers. 

The lard is extracted, and used for strengthening carriage bullocks. 

A given to an ox, when he is two years old, and repeated 
yearly, is said to make him grow very fat and strong. It is given 
mixed with the porridge of Ragy; but is so nauseous to the animal, 
that it requires to be crammed down his throat. It appears to me 
very improbable that any good should arise from such a practice ; 
but among the natives it is in frequent use. 

The native breed of horses here, as in most parts of Indi^ is a Horses, 
small, ill-shaped, vicious poney ; though considerable pains were 
taken by Hyder and Tippoo to introduce a better kind. They had 
however very little success, and their cavalry was extremely ill 
mounted. The studs of brood mares kept by the Sultan have been 
dispersed, and most of them have fallen into the hands of the Amil- 
dars; each of whom has one or two mares for his own riding, and 
VoL. I. R 
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CHAPTER from thorn wheoover he cad prooure 9 , stallion. As many 

horses have beep iptro4ueed by the Roglish officers, I have 
l^Iayoo, ^c. po doubt, that, in the hapdsof the 4*»/Vdhr^, the breed will improve, 
apd become very hardy and serviceable. The mothers have pow 
the former qujdity in ap eminent degree ; and they only wapt aB 
occasional supply of foreigp horses to give them size and figure. 
Manures. A good deal of attention is here paid to manuring the soil. Every 
farmer has a dunghill ; which is prepared by digging a pit of sufr. 
ficient extent; in this is collected the whole of the dwng and litter 
of the cattle from the hoiises where they are kept, together with 
all the ashes and soil of the family. The straw, and various leaves 
intended to be used as manure, are never mixed with the dung. 
The farmers who are within two miles of the city, send bullocks with 
sacks, and procure from the or sweepers, the ashes, ordyre, and 

other soil of the town. This also is kept separate from the dunghill. 
The ?trawa of various crops, as before-mentioned, are reserved for 
mappre ; apd to these are added various leaves of wild plants ; Ihe 
mQ^gajiSQpu, or Gtiilega purpurea; the Moingay or Pteiima 
the3MOT% Sopu, QrPhlmis emlenta of Pr, Roxburgh’s MSS.; the 
Ug<my^ Sopu, a Convolvulus : the JttpSopu, or Ficus glomrata, R. ; the 
or FieturaTnetel; and the Fcccada Sopu, or Aschpias gh 
gmtea. These leaves, and the straw, are the manure given to rice 
ground ip the sprouted-seed and (raasplanted cultivations. When the 
field has beep reduced to mud, a sufficient quantity of the manure is 
trampled into the puddle, and, with the moisture and heat of this 
climate, soon rots. The dung in every part of Mysore is most com- 
flppnly carried out on carts, (seeFig. 1 1,) which are applied to scarcely 
any other purpose. The city soil is reckoned best for sugar- can^ 
hut is also given to various grains. The use of lime as a manure is 
totally unknown to the natives ; who, indeed, consider all ground, 
naturally impregnated with that substance, aa very unfit for most 
kinds of cultivation. This accords well enough with the theory of 
lord Jhiodonald, who supposes that lime is useful by promoting the 
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putrefaction of inert vegetable matter. The heat of the climate is CHARfEA 
here sufficient for the purpose j and the lime, which in a cold climate 
may be necessary, would be here destructive, by exhausting the Mdy so, Stc. 
vegetable matter too quickly. 

Near Seringapatani the farms, in general, extend to two or three Size of farm*, 
^ ^ Rnd stock# 

ploughs of land. One plough is a poor stock ; the possessor of four 

or five is a great farmer ; and six or seven are reckoned prodigious 
wealth : the total want of a lafid-mcaSure, and the scattered di^- 
sition of the plots of which each farm consists, fender it very dif- 
ficult to ascertain the extent of a plough of land ; especially as a 
difference arises from the proportion of iedtered land and dry field 
which it contains. We may readily affirm, however, that the ex- 
tent of a plough of land is very inconsiderable ; for the ploughingS 
given to the same field are very numefoifS, although dispersed over 
a Considerable portion of the year;- and I was assured, that a plough 
wrought by bullocks did not labour more, daily, than one seventh 
of an acre. 

This account of the tenures and extent of farms not being satis- 


factory, on my return to Seringapatam I assembled the Arfnldar of 
the Pattana Ashta gram, with the most intelligent of bis Shefi^- 
tadars^ and several respectable Gaudas, to consult them On the sub- 
ject# They say, that a farmer having five ploughs, if he lives near 
the toWd, must keep tCn servants, owing to the scarcity of forage. 

At some distance, five men servants are sufficient. In harvest and 
seed time, he must hire additional labourers, who are chiefly 
women, and must have fourteen oxen. 

Instead of dividing the crops, as usual in most paftS of the Bent of wa- 
country, the farmer here cultivates his watered land as he pleases, 
and pays for each Caridaca of ground ten Candacas of Padd^, which 
are equal in value to 1120 Seers of rice. The average price of this 
is about 20 Seers for a Rupee. For this ground, therefore, he pays 
to the government 66 Rupees, which is at the rate of 1 /. SS. afl 
acre. He must also give an allowance to the gnds, add to the 
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II. 

May 20, &c. 


Tenures. 


Gaudas. 


Servants 

wages. 


Panchanga, Talliari, and other village officers, in lieu of the share 
which they were formerly wont to receive on a division of crops. 
The rent of dry field is paid in monej^, according to an old valua- 
tion formed on an estimate of its produce. With five ploughs, a 
man cultivates about 12j acres of watered land, and 25 acres of 
dry field. The drear, or government, is bound to keep the canals 
and tanks in repair. 

The Ryuts, or farmers, have no property in the ground ; but it 
is not usual to turn any man away, so long as he pays the custo- 
mary rent. Even in the reign of Tippoo, such an act would have 
been looked upon as an astonishing grievance. The Gaudas are not 
here hereditary, but are appointed by the Amildar, with the con- 
sent of the farmers ; for the Amildar never attempts to put in any 
person contrary to the wishes of the people. These Gaudas receive 
a^xed pay of 20 Fanams, or 13s. &\d. a month, and perform the 
sacrifices, which in other places are usually offered by the here- 
ditary chiefs of villages. 

The account of these persons, concerning the quantity of ground 
that can be laboured by one plough, is probably under-rated. Ac- 
cording to an account of the ground that is now actually cultivated 
by the plough in the Pattana Ashta gram, which was procured 
from Pumea, and given me by Colonel Close, the watered lands 
amount to 1369 Candacas, or 8487 acres, and the dry field to 964 
Candaca^, or 22,172^cres. This divided by 3078, which, according 
to public documents, is the number of ploughs in the same district, 
will give for a farm of five ploughs 13. ^ acres of watered land, 
and 36 acres of dry field. 

The hire of farmers’ labourers at Seringapatam, and generally 
within two miles from the city, when employed throughout the 
year, is 10 Sultany Fanams, or 6s. Sjd. a month. The servant lives 
in his own house; and it is customary for the master, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, such as marriages, to advance the servant 
money. This is not deducted from his wages by gradual instalments; 
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but is considered as a debt, that must be repaid before the CHAPTER 

servant can leave his place. In case of the servant’s death, his 

sons are bound to pay the debt, or to continue to work with their May 26 ,&c.- 

father’s master; and, if there be no sons, the master can give the 

daughters away in marriage, and receive the presents that are 

usually given on such occasions, unless these should exceed the 

amount of the debt. In harvest, the daily hire of a man is six 

Seers of Faddy. A woman transplanting rice gets daily ^ of a Sul- 

tany Fanam, or about two-pence. The only servant that does work 

in the house of a farmer is a woman, who comes once a day to 

sweep the house, and for her trouble receives a piece of cloth once 

a year. The women of the family cook, fetch water, and perform 

all other family labour. The servants are both Sudras and Whalliaru ; 

but seven tenths of the whole are of the former cast. 

Six or seven miles from town, the monthly hire of a servant is 
8 Fanams, or about 5s. 4d. Farther from the city, the hire is one 
Fanam, and 80 Seers (or a little more than eleven pecks) of grain ; 
of which one half must be Ragy, and the remainder of such kind 
as it may be most agreeable to the farmer to spare. 

At dilfereiit convenient places iii every Taluc there are weekly Weekly 
markets, whiqh in good parts of the country may be about two or 
three miles from each other. To these the farmers carry their pro- 
duce, and sell it, partly to consumers by retail, and partly by whole- 
sale to traders. In the early part of the day they endeavour to sell 
their goods by retail, and do not deal with the traders unless they 
he distressed for money. It is not customary for traders to ad- 
vance money on the crops, and to receive the produce when- they 
ripen. At all these markets business is carried on by sale ; no barter 
is customary, except among a few poor people, who exchange 
grain for the produce of the kitchen garden. 

On considering the state of agriculture near Seringayatam, many Imperfect 
capital defects will be perceived. A meliorating succession of crops is 
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CHAPTER utterly unknown ; scarcely any attention is paid to the improvement 
of the breed of labouring cattle, and still less to providing them with 
Mayso, &c. Sufficient nourishment. The religion of the natives, indeed, is a 
powerful obstacle in the way of agriculture. The higher ranks of 
society being excluded from animal food, no attention will, of 
course, be paid to fattening cattle ; and without that, what Would 
our agriculture in England be worth ? We could have no green 
crops to restore our lands to fertility, and but a scanty manure to 
invigorate our crops of grain. I am afraid, however, that the 
reader, in perusing the foregoing accounts, will have formed an 
opinion of the native agriculture still more favourable than it de- 
serves. I have been obliged to use the English words ploughings, 
weedings, and hoeings, to express operations somewhat similar, 
that are performed by the natives ; and the frequent repetitions of 
these, mentioned in the accounts taken from the cultivators, might 
induce the reader to imagine that the ground was well wrought, 
and kept remarkably clean. Quite the reverse, however, is th6 
truth. Owing to the extreme imperfection of their implements, 
and want of strength in their cattle, a field, after six or eight 
ploughings, has numerous small boshes remaining as upright in it 
as before the labour commenced ; while the plough has not pene- 
trated above three inches deep, and has turned over no part of the 
soil. The view of the plough and other implements in the annexed 
plates, will sufficiently account for this circumstance. The plough, 
it must be observed, has neither coulter nor mould-board, to di- 
vide, and to turn over the soil ; and the handle gives the plough- 
man very little power to command its direction. The other instru- 
ments are equally imperfect, and are more rudely foimed than il 
was possible for my draughtsman to represent. 

Manu&c- The manufactures of Seringapafmn and its vkinity were never 
tures, considerable. They were chiefly military stores and camp equi- 
page ; and of course, have been greatly reduced by the arsenal 
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having become a mere dependency on that of Madras. Weaver* CHAPTER 
are now assembling in considerable numbers in Shahar Gar^am, and 
in a short time will probably become numerous. The tra4e of the 
place was almost entirely confined to the importation of provisions, 
clothing, and luxuries for the court and army ; and the returns 
were almost wholly made in cash. 

In the following table, the coins current here are detailed. Coim. 
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N. B. The following Fractions of the Rupee were coined by Tippoo SuUan ; ? or Bacri, J or Jusri, or Casmi, and ^ or Kixri. 
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Accounts are commonly kept in Canter'raia Palams, and in an CHAPTER 
imaginary money containing ten of these ; by the Mussulmans 
called Chucrums, and by the English Cantery Pagodas, a corruption 20 , &c. 
of Cantef'raia Pagoda. It must be observed, that, in the table, 
the value of the silver coins is estimated from that of the gold, 
according to the rate of exchange. That of gold coins is fixed by 
comparing the pure gold that each contains, with that of a guinea : 
but the Canter'raia Palam, being much adulterated, passes for more 
than its real value. Tliis would occasion much confusion. I shall 
therefore, in all calculations, consider it as worth one twelfth part 
of the Sultany Pagoda. The coins were assayed at the Calcutta 
mint by Mr. Davidson. 

The value of the different coins was frequently changed by the Relations 
late Sultan in a very arbitrary and oppressive manner. When he money."'"^ 
was about to pay his troops, the nominal value of each coin was 
raised very high, and kept at that standard for about ten days ; 
during which time the soldiery were allowed to pay off their debts 
at the high valuation. After this, the standard was reduced to the 
proper value. Ever since the place has been in the hands of the 
English, the value has been fixed by the commanding officer. The 
value put upon the copper, by this regulation, is higher than the 
market price of that article; owing, probably, to a difficulty in 
getting copper money to pay the troops the fractional parts of their 
allowances. The Batta, or price exacted by the money-changers for 
converting coin of one kind into another, is moderate ; but the 
dealers are accused of imposing on those who are unacquainted with 
business ; and, as scarcely any of the coins are aliquot parts of an- 
other, they have great opportunities for this kind of fraud. I have, in 
the table, stated the quantity of copper given, by the Shrofs, for gold 
and silver; when they give gold or silver for copper, they charge 
240 Dubs for ol Sultany Pagoda, which is a difference of 2^ per cent. 

According to the regulations of the late Sultan, the Seer is the Weights, 
standard weight and measure, and is of two kinds j called in the 

Von. I. S 
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ir. 

May 20, &c. 


Mussulman language Cucha Seer, and Pucka Seer. Each is divided 
into halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths. 

The Cucha Seer is the basis of the weights, and is equal to 24 
Sultany Rupees, or to the 0.6Q67 part of a pound avoirdupois. On 

lb. 

= 0.6067 

5 Seers make 1 Parish Seer - - - = 

8 Parish Seers = 1 Managu, or Maund - - =z 


this is founded the following set of weights 
1 Seer _ . 


20 Managus 


z=: 1 Barua, or Candy 


3.0335 

24.2680 

485.3600 


By the Cucha weight are sold Jagory, sugar, tamarinds, turmeric, 
ginger, mustard, capsicum, betel-nut, asafcetida, garlic, spices, 
pepper, cardamoms, sandal-wood, wool, silk, cotton, thread, ropes, 
honey, wax, lac, oil. Ghee, &c. &c. Oil and Ghee are frequently sold 
by measure. A Seer weight of oil is taken, and put into a cylindri- 
cal brass vessel, which is reduced to a size adequate to contain the 
exact quantity, and serves afterwards as a standard. 

Measures. The Pucka Seer is formed by mixing equal quantities of rice, 
Udu, Hessaru, Huruli, Tovary, Avaray, Carlay, Ellu, and wheat ; and 
then by taking of the mixture 84 Rupees weight, which is put into 
a vessel that will exactly contain it when heaped. This serves for 
Dry Mea- a standard, and measures 74. /o'e o V cubical inches. From this stand- 
ard the Sultan established the following dry-measure, which he 
ordered to be used throughout his dominions. 


Sultany iVIeasurc. 

1/7 

GJ 

AS 

g - 

Winchester Measure. 

Cubical i 
and 
Dccimf 

Bushels. 

Pecks. 

Gallons. 

mil! 

Decimals. 


1 Seer - - - 

74.8125 

00 

00 

0.3592 

l6 Seers - 

1 Colag a or IVocula 

1197 

— 

2 

0.454 

20 Colagas 

1 Candaca 

239 40 

% 

11 

— • 

0.108 
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Notwithstanding the arbitrary power of the Sultan, he was by no CHAPTER 
means able, in this matter, to introduce any uniformity; the weight 
therefore differs in almost every village, and even in the same for May 20, &c. 
different purposes. The Candaca indeed every where contains £0 
Colagas ; but the Colaga varies from 5 Seers, to the Sultany standard. 

In the Ashta gram the usual measure is : 


Customary Measure in the Ashta gram. 

Cubical inches, 
and 

Decimals. 

Winchester Measure. 

Bushels. 

Pecks. 

Gallons. 

and 

Decimals. 

14 Seers - - 

20 Colagas 

1 Colaga - - 

1 Candaca 

1047.375 

20947.5 


1 

2 

1.897 

1.94 


By this measure are sold all kinds of grain. 

The measure of length introduced by Tippoo was founded on thq LongMea- 
Gujah, equal to inches. 

dOOO Gujahs = 1 Hardary, commonly by Euro- Miles. Furlongs, 
peans called a Sultany Coss - - - =3 5.^^ 

4 Hardaries= 1 Gavada, or day’s joui'ney, =14 4.^®^ 

But the Hardary in common use is one fourth less, 

and is therefore equal to - - 2 5.87 

The or day’s journey, - - =10 7.48 

This measurement is called Canter' raia, or Cantery, as the English 
pronounce it. 

None of the roads, however, are measured ; but all the distances 
are formed by computation, and may therefore, in general, be 
estimated as much longer than they are commonly called. 

Cloth and timber are usually measured by the purchaser’s cubit ; 
which may be considered, in all nations, as on an average eighteen 
inches. ' • , 
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CHAPTER The natives here are either not well acquainted with the quarries 
of their country, or else pretend great ignorance concerning them. 
May 20, &c. Although the country abounds in a variety of ornamental stones. 
Quarries ^ observe only two about Seringapatam, that have received a marble 
polish. The one is the black stone used in Hyder's monument, 
the quarry for which I shall hereafter have an opportunity of ex- 
amining. The other is a most beautiful green stone, of which some 
bases for pillars were found in the palace ; but no person can tell 
from whence they were brought. It has the appearance of quartz 
stained by copper ; but is vitrifiable, per se, in a moderate heat, and 
gives out no copper to the vitriolic acid. 

The two finest stones near Seringapatam are found at Kingalu 
Copalu, and Caxtary Cadu, both near the northern branch of the 
river. The former is a compact granite, consisting of dark red 
felspar, red and yellowish quartz, and black mica. Some of the yel- 
low particles appear to be felspar. The prevailing colour is owing to 
the dark red minute particles of felspar ; but it also contains large ' 
concretions of the same stone, which have a bright red colour. 

I had a specimen resembling this brought me (I do not know from 
what place), in which the red felspar predominated over the 
quartz, and the mica was in a very small proportion. The grains 
are small ; it is also a very ornamental stone. 

The stone from Cavary Cadumdiy be called either a hornstone por- 
phyry, or a granatine. Its basis is a dark brown hornstone, in 
which are imbedded grey, yellow, and red felspars, and black shorl. 
Like the former, it is very compact. 

The granite, of which the walls of Mysore and Nuzefbat have 
been formed, is loose-grained, and consists of glassy quartz, green 
and black mica, and reddish felspar. The mica is in large quantity, 
and the felspar in a smaller proportion than usual. 

Specimens of a fine-grained granite were also brought me from 
some quarry in the neighbourhood, consisting of black mica, grey 
felspar, and yellowish brown quartz, which gives the predominating 
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colour. It is, probably, rather a gneiss than a granite, as a strati£ed CHAPTER 

appearance may be seen in one of the specimens ; but, except in the 

rock, it is generally diflScult to distinguish gneiss from granite. 20 , &c. 

At Kingalu Copalu is also found a very pretty, fine-grained gra- 
nitell, consisting of grey felspar and black mica. It is evidently of a 
slaty texture, and would be a gneiss, if it contained quartz. It is 
of the kind of stone called by Saussure Roche feuilletie, which seems 
to be a useful distinction. 

Near the Hurria Adaulut Baug^^on the island of Seringapatam, are 
found nodules of a stone called Modi Cullu, which is sometimes 
used for making gun-flints ; these, however, are of a bad quality. 

Better ones, called Cheky muky, are said to be found near a village, 
called Beu Cullu, about twenty miles north and west from Serin- 
gapatam. The Modi Cullu is evidently a homstone. 

All these stones are very hard ; yet the natives cut them into 
pillars, or flags, with tolerable facility. The same persons cut the 
stones out of the quarry, and afterwards work them up into the 
various fantastical shapes that are given to them in Hindu build- 
ings. Good workers in stone get from 40 to 50 Fanams a month 
(from about 1/. 6s. \0^d. to 11. 13s. 7d.). The drudgery is performed 
by common labourers. The granite may be cut by wedges in any 
direction, and to any length ; but there is always one direction, 
in which it is found to split easiest ; a number of small square 
holes, about an inch and a half in diameter, and four inches deep, 
are cut in the line by which the stone is meant to be split. The 
work is performed by a small steel punch of this shape, which 
is driven in by a heavy iron mallet. When the rock or stone is 
very long, or deep, these holes must be almost contiguous ; but when 
the surface to be split is small, they may be at considerable dis- 
tances. Blunt wedges of steel are then put in the holes, and each is 
struck upon in its turn, until the stone splits, which it does in a 
straight line to the very bottom of the mass or stratum. The surface 
is cut smooth with steel chisels, and, except in the very finest works. 
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CHAPTER receives no higher polish. When a marble polish is to be given, it 
is done by rubbing the stone with cakes made of the adamantine 

May 20, wScc. spat, reduced to powder, and united with melted lac. The adaman- 
tine spar is here called Curungada Cullu, and is said to be found in 
lumps, which are immersed in rocks of a black stone, near Naga- 
mangula. It must be observed, however, that at Nagamangula the 
people denied their having any such stone. 

Near Seringapatam the Congcar, or limestone nodules, called 
there Suna Cullu, are very common, and are found of four different 
qualities, which, however, are generally intermixed in the same 
field. These four varieties, therefore, although they produce lime of 
different degrees of whiteness, and are distinguishable by the work- 
men, have the same origin. They have, no doubt, been deposited 
by water j and I have been told, by good authority in Bengal, that 
a field, after having been perfectly freed of these nodules, will in a 
few years be again filled with them. Whence then is this calcari- 
ous matter derived ? There are here no rocks of limestone, or mar- 
ble, from which it could have been washed. The whole calcarious 
matter to be found in Mysore is a Tufa. The quicklime is prepared 
by a class of people called Uparu, who are in general poor, and 
must receive advances to enable them to hire labourers. A labour- 
ing man at this work earns daily f of a Fanam, almost a sixpence ; 
and women, who perform much of the labour, get one third of that 
sum. They are allowed to collect the nodules, which are generally 
found by the sides of rivulets, and in waste ground, without pay- 
ing any thing to the public ; but in the late government they were 
frequently compelled to supply the Sultan at a low rate. The lime 
is always burned with charcoal. The dark-coloured quicklime, for 
building, costs, 2 X Seringapatam, sixFhwama Candaca, or nearly five 
pence a bushel ; finer lime, for white-washing, costs ten Fanams, or 
a little more than eight pence a bushel ; and the finest, that is used 
for chewing with betel, costs twenty Fanams a Candaca, or one 
shilling and four pence half-penny a bushel. 
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Firewood at Seringapatam is a clear artiqle, and the fewel most CHAPTER 
commonly used is cow-dung made up into cakes. This, indeed, is 
much used io every part of India, especially by men of rank ; as, May 20, &c. 
from the veneration paid to the cow, it is considered as by far the 
most pure substance that can be employed. Every herd of cattle, 
when at pasture, is attended by women, and these often of high 
cast, who with their hands gather up the dung, and carry it home 
in baskets. They then form it into cakes, about half an inch thick, 
and nine inches in diameter, and stick them on the walls to dry. 

So different, indeed, ax & Hindu notions of cleanliness from ours, that 
the walls of their best houses are frequently bedaubed with these 
cakes ; and every morning numerous females, from all parts of the 
neighbourhood, bring for* sale into Seringapatam baskets of this 
fwvel. 


Many females who carry large baskets of cow-dung on their Women of 
heads are well-dressed, and elegantly formed girls. The dress of 
the Karndtaca women is indeed very becoming; and I have never 
seen finer forms than even the labouring women of that country 
frequently possess. Their necks and arms are in particular re- 
markably well shaped. Their nastiness, however, is disgusting; very 
few of the inhabitants above the Ghats being free from the itch ; 
and their linen, being almost always dyed, is seldom washed. 

Timber, for building and furniture, may be had at Seringapatam Timber, 
of excellent quality ; but it is dear; as it is brought from a great 
distance by land carriage. The principal supply comes from the 
neighbourhood of the western Ghats. 

The plan which I have concerted with Colonel Close, for my Plan for fu 
future investigations, is, to proceed to the chief places of the Rctja's 
dominions ; and there to make myself master, so far as I shall be 
able, of the state of the country. I am then to draw up a set of 
queries applicable to the state of affairs, which Purnea will circulate 
among the Amildars, and procure their answers for my information. 

I shall follow a similar plan in the dominions immediately subject 
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CHAPTER to the Company. The country toAvard the north-west being now 
in a very unsettled state, owing to the insurrection Dundia.l 
May 20, &c, shall defer my visit to that quarter to the last ; with a view of giv- 
ing the collectors of Canara time to answer such queries as I may 
propose to them, after having visited that province, which is the 
last part of the Company’s territory that I intend to survey. 
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CHAPTER III. 


FEOM SBRINGAPATAM TO BANGALORE. 

T TAVING finished my business at Seringapatam, on the 6th of CHAPTER. 

June 1800, I left it early in the morning, and assembled my 
people at a small village, named Gaynangur, which is situated among J**”® 6* 
the hills north from the river Cdvery. The fields that are at present Appearance 
occupied having now been all ploughed, I observe that a large |*ry!*** 
proportion of the arable land is left waste. 

At Gaynangur there is much talc; but the laminae are not large Minerals, 
enough to serve for glass. It occupies the rents and small veins in 
an extensive chain of quartz, which is in a state of decomposition, 
and of which some parts are red; and some white. By digging 
deep, it is probable that larger pieces of the tale might be found. 

Tlie inhabitants are wonderfully ignorant of the mineral produc- 
tions of their country; for they did not know the limestone nodules, 
so common in this place, when shown to them in their own fields. 

All their lime comes from the city. 

7th June.— I went to Mundium. Not above one third of the Mundivm, 
arable land appears to be now occupied. 

The flight of locusts that I saw when I was here last (p. 57), Locusts, 
settled at a village to the eastward, and ate up all the young Jola. 

The rice land here is watered entirely from tanks or reservoirs ; Watered 
and the cultivation is never commenced till there be a sufficiency 
of water in the tank to ensure the crop. When the rains set in early, 
and fill the tank timely, the farmers have yearly two crops ; but 
when the early part of the season is dry, they take a Hainu crop of 
JVuirEllu, Udu, Hessaru, or Carlay ; and afterwards, when the tank 
is filled, plough for a crop of Caru rice. 

VoL. I. T 
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The kinds of rice cultivated here are as follow : 

Names. Ripening. Names. Ripening. 

Hoda Biitta 5 months. Conawaly 5 months. 

Piitu Butta 5 months. Mulu Butta 3 months. 

Hotay Caimbuti 5 months. 

Every kind may be cultivated, either as Hainu or Caru. The 
Mulu Butta is never sown, except when there is a deficiency of 
water. The only cultivation here is the Mola Butta, or sprouted- 
seed ; the manner of preparing which is as follows : Steep the seed 
in water all night ; next morning mix it with cow-dung, and fresh 
plants of the Tumbay Sopu, or Phlomis esculenta, Roxb. MSS., and 
put it in a Mudy. On the Mudy place a heavy stone, and on the 
two following days sprinkle it with water. On the third day it is 
fit for solving. 

For the Hainu crop, the ploughings, from about the 1st of June 
till the 11th of July, are nine in number. Dung and leaves are 
then put on the field, and trampled into the mud. The water is now 
let off, until no more than a depth of one inch remains ; afterwards, 
the seed is sown, and a slight sprinkling of dung is laid over it. 
A watering once in three days is then given ; and after the third 
time, the field is inundated till the grain ripens. The weeds are 
removed on the SOth, 40th, and fiOth days. The Caru cultivation 
is exactly the same, only the ploughings are between the 21st of 
November, and the 20th of December. 

In both kinds of cultivation, and in every species of rice, an 
equal quantity of seed is sown on the same extent of ground, and 
the produce is nearly equal. By measuring a plot of ground, and 
reducing to the English standards the farmer’s estimate of its seed 
and produce in a middling good crop, I find the seed to be for an 
acre, 1 bushel 1,624 gallon, and the produce to be 36 bushels 
0,720 gallon, or thirty fold. The quantity of seed here is smaller, 
and the produce greater, than in the land watered by the river 
Cdvery. 
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8th Juf?e. — I went to Madura. Since the 4th instant, when we CHAPTER 
had a heavy storm of wind, rain, and thunder, the weather has been 
remarkably pleasant. The sun is in general clouded, and the tern- 
perature of the air like moderate summer weather in England. Weather. 

The proportion of ground in actual cultivation does not appear to 
exceed one tenth part of the country. At Madura there is a very 
fine reservoir, which indeed waters more ground than the inhabi- 
tants can cultivate ; for they are much reduced in number. In Depopuia- 
Hyder's time they amounted to 250 houses ; and they rose to 400 in 
the early part of the Sultan’s government. By the expeditions of 
Lord Cornwallis the houses sunk to 250, and Tippoo's late oppres- 
sions have reduced them to 100. The people, however, seem to be 
much satisfied with the protection they enjoy under the British 
forces, and are betaking themselves with industry to the re-esta- 
blishment of their country. 

The reservoir, and an old pagoda in the fort, are said to be the 
work of Vishnu Verdana Raya, a prince who, about 700 years ago, 
had very extensive dominions in this country. The reservoir is a Reservoir, 
very valuable work, and ought to render this prince’s name venerable 
to the latest posterity. It receives a supply from the river by means 
of a dam and canal ; and, with the repairs which it is now about to 
receive, is expected to be able to supply with water, through the 
whole year, all the fields under the level of its bank. The extent of 
this land is very considerable ; but the supply of water having been irrigation, 
for some years deficient, the farmers have been obliged, on many 
fields, to content themselves with a Hainu crop of Carlay, and a 
Caru crop of Jola. 

Two crops of rice are never taken from the same field in one Rice, 
year ; but in order to divide the labour, part of the rice ground is 
cultivated in the Hainu, and part in the Caru season. 
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CHAPTER The following are the kinds of rice cultivated here : 
HI. 


N A M E S. 

Months required to bring 
the Seed to maturity. 

Seed required 
for one Acre* 

Produce of one 
Acre 

tst Quality of 
Soil. 

Increase on one Seed. 

Produce of one 
Acre 

2 d Quality of 
6 oil. 

ti 

CO 

u 

a 

0 

e 

0 

V 

19 

K 

U 

c 

Produce of one 
Acre 

3 d Quality of 
Soil. 

Increase on one Seed. | 

ut 

"o 

JZ 

•a 

3 

o 

o 

(U 

Gallons, 
Decimal parts. 

"w 

JZ 

3 

{!Q 

•• 

u 

w 

Gallons. 
Decimal parts. 

TJ 

3 

n 

«« 

M 

u 

0 

0^ 

« 

04 

C r 

0 5 
CC 0 
to 

OQ 

3 

cq 

M 

0 

ti 

01 

Gallon!. 
Decimal parts. 

Hotay Caimbiiti 

5 

1 

0 

1.467 

59 

1 

0,47 

100 

41 

2 

0.25 

70 

23 

2 

1.8 

40 

Doda or Bily Bulfa 

5 

i 

0 

1.467 

59 

1 

0.47 

100 

41 

2 

0.25 

70 

23 

2 

1.8 

40 

Arsina Caimbuti 

4f 

0 

3 

0.627 

47 

1 

1.6 

114 

35 

2 

0.7 

84 

17 

2 

1.52 

42 

Putu Batta - - - 


0 

3 

0.627 

47 

1 

1.6 

114 

35 

2 

0.7 

84 

17 

2 

1.52 

42 

Yalic Raja - - • 


0 

3 

0.627 

47 

1 

1.6 

114 

35 

2 

0.7 

84 

17 

2 

1.52 

42 

MurargUli - - - 

6 

0 

3 

0.627 

47 

1 

1.6 

114 

35 

2 

0.7 

84 

17 

2 

1.52 

42 

Cotiavialy - - - 

5 

0 

3 

0.627 

47 

1 

1.6 

114 

35 

2 

0.7 

84 

17 

2 

1,52 

42 

Sucadass - 

H 

0 

_ 

3 

0.627 

47 

1 

1.6 

114 

35 

2 

0.7 

84 

17 

2 

1.52 

42 


This estimate was formed by taking a farmer to his own field, 
asking him how much seed it required, and measuring it. The 
measures were then changed into English ; and the other farmers 
were interrogated concerning the quantity that each kind of rice 
should produce on an equal extent of the different kinds of soil. 
The produce of the same kind of rice, in the same soil, whether 
cultivated as Hainu or Cam, or as Mala or Nati, should be nearly 
' the same. 

All the kinds of rice may be raised either as Hainu ox Cara crops, 

' or by the Mola or Nati modes of cultivation. No Puneji is ever 
attempted. The Mola cultivation is exactly the same as at Mundium. 
The seedlings for transplantation, in the Nati cultivation, are always 
raised as Niragy, 

Sugar-cane. The cultivation of sugar-cane being, somewhat different from 
that used at Scringapatam, I shall enter into the particulars. The 
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only cane cultivated here is the Restali. The preparation of the CHAPTER 
ground occupies about three months previous to the end of Phal~ 
gum, which happened this year on the 14th of March. The steps June 8. 
taken in this preparation are as follow. Water the field. Allow it 
three days to dry, then plough it six times, and break the clods with 
the Col Kudali. Manure with leaves, and plough again ; manure 
with dung, and plough three times. The field, having been thus pre- 
pared, is divided into beds, as at Seringapatam (p. 9fi). Four holes, 
about a cubit’s distance from each other, are formed in the breadth 
of each bed. Two cuttings of three joints each, are put in each 
hole, and covered first with an inch of earth, and then with five 
inches of dung. Water is given to each hole, and every morning ^ 
for fifteen days this is repeated. The holes are then dug up with a 
sharp stick, and more dung is given. For fifteen days more the 
watering must be again repeafed. The whole field must then be 
hoed with the Yella Kudhli, and in each bed a winding channel 
must be formed, passing through between the rows of holes, as in 
the explanatory sketch (Fig. 7). When there is no rain, these 
channels must once a week be filled with water. At the end of a 
month the ground must be again hoed, and the channels formed 
afresh. Between the 24th of May and the 22d of June, the canes 
become a cubit high. The plants of each hole must then be tied 
together with a binding of leaves. A third hoeing is now given, 
and the earth heaped up round the roots of the cane. The water- 
ings once a week must be continued. When the plants have grown 
•another cubit, which will be about the beginning of September, • 
they must be tied a second time ; and again a third time about the 
beginning of November, the Avatering once a Aveek having been 
regularly continued. About the end of December, the works are 
repaired ; in the tenth month from planting the crop commences, 
and must be finished in the eleventh. Tlie cane is succeeded by 
Sesamum, that by rice, and that again by sugar. Hie Sesanmm and 
rice occupy one year, and the sugar-cane another, alternately. The 
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CHAPTER best fields for this cultivation are composed of a sandy red soil. 
The low black clays are reserved entirely for rice. 

June 8. In this part of the country much of the soil is impregnated with 

Saline earth, matter, and called Soulu munnu. Of this there are two kinds ; 

one chiefly impregnated with carbonate of soda, the other with the 
muriates of soda and magnesia. The latter would produce nothing : 
the former is cultivated, although it produces poor crops. The 
manure used for it is formed of the branches of the Eiiphorbium 
Tirucalli, which in this part of the country are never used on any 
other kind of rice-ground. In the country near Madras thfey are, 
for all soils, the most esteemed manure. 

Sri Vaishna Having procured a Sri Vaishnavam Brdhman, esteemed a man of 
great learning, I examined him concerning the peculiarities of his 
sect ; but with very little satisfaction. However well these men 
may be instructed in certain dogmas, and the art of disputation, 
they are not qualified to give any satisfactory information con- 
cerning the origin of their order, or the means by which it came 
to prevail over others ; for, of the sectaries which differ from them- 
selves, such as those of Budha, Jaina, or Siva, they profess an almost 
total ignorance, and sovereign contempt. 

This man allows, that in the existing Vedas no mention is made 
of any division of the Brahmans into sects ; but he contends, that 
from the very beginning of the universe all the three sects of 
Smarial, Aayngar, and Madual, existed ; and he says, that they are 
mentioned in the eighteen Purdnas, which, next to the Viidas, are 
by the Brahmans esteemed as most holy. Although the Brahmans 
have existed from the beginning of time, yet in the ninth century 
of the era of Sdlivdhana, or tenth century of Christianity, twenty- 
one heretical sects had arisen in Bhdrata-khanda, and had turned 
from the true worship almost the whole of its inhabitants. Each of 
these sects had a Bhdsha, or book explaining their doctrine, 
founded partly on dogmas derived from the Vedas, and explained in 
the last six of the eighteen Purdnas, and partly on tenets contrary 
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to the books esteemed sacred by the Brahmans. The most re- CHAPTER 
markable of these seets were the Buddhists, the Jainas, and the 
Sarvakas. June s. 

About this time arose a celebrated doctor of the Brahmans, 
named Sankara Acharya, who belonged to the sect of Siva. The 
eighteen Purdnas are divided into three distinct doctrines, called 
Satwika, Bdjasa, and Tdmasa ; the principles of which, from their 
tendency, are compared to God, to a king, and to the devil ; the 
first and last resembling God and the Evil Spirit, while the Rdjasa 
is of a princely nature, partly good and partly bad. Sankara 
Acharya, as a Smartal, acknowledged the two first parts to be the 
proper guide for the conduct of Brahmans; and wrote a BhashOy 
or commentary, called after his own name ; in which he explained 
the doctrine of the first twelve of the eighteen Purdnas, so as to 
reconcile it with the tenets of six of the prevailing sects, of whom 
the most remarkable were the Stroaram, Ganapatyam, Saivam, and 
Vaishncroum. By this method he gained a strong party ; and having, 
among others, brought over the prince of Sringa-giri, where he 
lived, he commenced a violent persecution against the heretical 
doctrines. 

In the year of Sdlivdhana 932 (A. D. 1009), at Sri Permaturu, or 
Srivaram P^huthur, near Madras, was born Rdma Anuja Acharya of 
the Sri Vaishncecam sect of Brahmans, and who, of course, followed 
the authority of the first six only of the eighteen Purdnas. These 
six are called Vaishnavam, Ndradyam, Bdgawatam, Garudam, Pad- 
mam, and Vardham. The second division of the eighteen Purdnas 
is read by this sect of Brdhmans, although they do not found on it 
any of their doctrines. They look with horror on the third division. 

On arriving at the age of discretion, Rdma Anuja became a Sannydsi, 
and wrote a commentary, in which he confuted the works of 
Sankara Achdrya, and demonstrated, that of the twenty-one sects, 
the only one that ought to be tolerated was that called Vaishna/cam. 

The commentary of Rdma Anuja is now the chief guide of the Sri 
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CHAPTER Vaishyiavam Brahmaris. They worship Vishnu, and the gods of his 
family only, and all over the Decan are almost exelusively the 
June 8. officiating priests in the temples of these deities. They allege Brahmd 
to be a son of Vishnu, and Siva the son of Brahmd, and consider 
4 them as the creative and destructive powers in the universe ; but 

they abhor the worship of these gods. Vishnu they consider as the 
same with Para Brahma, or the Supreme Being ; yet they worship 
him in nine only of his ten incarnations. Budha, although the 
tenth incarnation of Vishnu, is never worshipped by them, nor, I 
believe, by any Brahman. The reason assigned for this is as follows: 
one of the Asuras, or demons, named Tripura, possessed a city, the 
inhabitants of which were very troublesome to the inhabitants of 
Brahma Loka, heaven of Brahma, who attempted in vain to take 
the place ; it being destined not to fall, so long as the women who 
resided in it should preserve their chastity, which hitherto had 
been inviolate. The angels at length offered up their prayers to 
Vishnu, who took upon himself the form of a most beautiful young 
man, and became Budha Avatdra. Entering then into the city, he 
danced naked before the women, and inspired them with loose 
desires ; so that the fortress, being no longer defended by the 
shield of purity, soon fell a prey to the angels. As the Brahmans 
cannot defend this action of the god, they never invoke him by 
the name or in the form of Budha Avatdra. 

Rama Anuja Achdrya having had great success both against the 
Smartal, and the heretical sects, especially the Jainas, formed a 
hierarchy for his followers. He divided the whole into eighty-four 
portions; and ordered, that each portion, and their descendents, 
should be subject to a Guru or Swdmalu of his appointment, and to 
the successors of this Guru. The number of Gurus belonging to 
this sect are therefore eighty-four ; of whom five are Sannydsi, and 
seventy-nine are married hereditary chiefs. 

The Matams, or places where the five Sannydsi Gurus chiefly 
reside, are Ahohalum, Totadri near Randmara, Tripathi, Sri Rangam, 
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and Kunji. When one of these Sannydsis observes the approach of CHAPTER 
death, he appoints some Vidwansa, or man of learning and piety, 
to be his successor. If the person chosen give his consent, he must June s. 
forsake his wife, children, and goods, part of which goes to his 
children, and part is given in charity; that is to say, to the Brah- 
mans. The new Sannyasi shaves his head, and throws aside the 
thread by which Brahmans are distinguished. The virtues and 
powers belonging to his high rank he receives along with an 
ITpadha, which is delivered to him by his predecessor. Upadisa is a 
mysterious sentence, which the Hindus receive from their Gurus, 
and constantly mutter when at their devotions. That of the Brah- 
mans is entirely different from what is bestowed on the lower casts; 
and is again very inferior to that given to the Sannydsi Gurus, 
which, according to them, has most wonderful powers. In case of 
sudden death, the followera of the Mata meet, and choose from 
among themselves a Sannydsi, who gets an Upadesa from one of the 
others. These Gurus frequently give an Upadesa, and some images, 
to a favourite disciple, and appoint him a kind of deputy to manage 
their affairs at a distance. Thus the Ahobalam Swdmalu has sent a 


deputy to Mailcotay, who resides at that great place of Hindu wor- 
ship, and there watches over the interests of his superior. These 
deputies observe the rules of Sannydsi, but have no power to appoint 
a successor. When one of them dies, the followers send back the 
images to their Guru, and Request that he would depute another 
representative. 

Among the Sri Vaishnaoam Brahmans the office of an hereditary 
Guru descends in the male line according to primogeniture ; but, 
when one of them has no children, he must* adopt his nearest male 
relation, who succeeds him as his son. Kindred by the female line 
is considered as not forming a tie of blood. These hereditary chiefs, 
once in two or three years, make a circuit round the places where 
their followers live. They also send agents to transact their busi- 
ness. An infant may succeed, and during his minority the businessi 
Von. I. V 
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CHAPTEiE is carried on by the nearest male relation, or by some other Vaidika 
Brdktmn, whom the family appoints. ^ 

Jane 8. The Sannydsis and hereditary Gurus seem to be totally indepen- 
dent of each other, and to possess nearly the same authority and 
powers over their followers. When a Guru of any sect comes near a 
place, the whole inhabitants of a pure descent, whether they be his 
followers or not, must go out to receive him with the utmost respect. 
What is meant by the followers of a Guru, are certain families at- 
tached to him, to whom he performs certain ceremonies, and over 
whom, in all matters connected with religion, he possesses a juris- 
diction. In general, every man follows the Guru of his father: but 
this seems to be a voluntary submission ; and it is commonly allowed, 
that a man, whenever he pleases, may change his Guru. The cere- 
monies bestow'ed by the Sri Vaishnavam Gurus on their followers 
are chiefly Upadisa and Chakrdntikam. The Upadksa I have already 
explained. It is delivered orally to the follower ; and to write it 
down, or reveal it, are crimes of such an enormous magnitude as to 
be quite unknown. The Chakrdntikam is performed with the spear 
of the god Vishnu, which is made hot, and applied by the Guru to 
the shoulder of the disciple, so as to burn the skin. During life this 
is frequently repeated ; the Upadha is only delivered once. 

Neither of these ceremonies are ever bestowed on a person of an 
impure birth ; so that the JVhalliaru and Madigaru must content 
themselves with praying to God for his blessing to avert evil, or 
bestow good. This however not being satisfactory, these poor people 
frequently attack the Brahmans for an Upaddsa. In order to be quit 
of their importunity, the Brahmans sometimes tell thena the name 
of any god, the constant muttering of which pleases the man much 
better, than the offering up his requests to the deity in the pure 
language of the heart. So powerful is the influence of ceremony 
over that of reason. 

In their judicial capacity the Gurus possessgreat authority. They 
take cognizance of all omissions of ceremonies, and actions that are 
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contrary to the rules of cast. Small delinquencies they pnnish by . CHAFTER 
pouring cow-dung and water on the head of the guilty person, by 
fine, and by whipping. For great offences they excommunicate the June s. 
culprit ; which is done by shaving his head. This excludes a man 
from all society, even from that of his nearest connections ; for his 
very wife would incur a similar punishment by giving him any 
assistance. The excommunication may be removed by the Guru; 
in which case he purifies the repentant sinner by a copious draught 
of cow’s urine. Though the deputies have no proper authority to 
punish delinquents, yet they frequently make people voluntarily 
submit to their correction. They threaten any person to send a 
complaint to his Guru of some crime laid to his charge, and an 
order to proceed to the residence of the Guru to answer the com- 
plaint. Most persons, however, choose to submit to whatever the 
deputy dictates,, rather than undertake Mie trouble of a long jour- 
ney; at the end of which they might be more severely punished by 
the Guru, than they would have been at home by the deputy. 

When a Guru is accused of any misdemeanor, he is called before 
a Trimatustaru, or assembly of the most eminent Vaidika Brahmans 
of all the three sects, who have the power of inflicting six different 
punishments, all of which are very severe. 

9th June. — I went to Chinapatam, or Chenapaitana, which was for- June 9. 
merly the residence of a Polygar family called Jacadtva Rayas. 

They were Teiiga Banijigaru, and seem to have risen into power 
about five centuries ago. They continued till very lately possessed 
of considerable territories ; and were reducod by the Mysore Rajas, 
no long time before these, in their turn, became subject to the 
Mussulmans. The direct heir of the family, in the male line, now 
resides here in great poverty; and, being a petty trader, is called 
Jiva Raja Chitty. 

Glass-ware is one of the manufactures of this place. It is made Manufacture 
by two operations. In the first, from the raw materials, are formed 8**“' 
masses of glass in the second,; these masses are wrought up into 
small bottles, and ornamental rings for the arms of women. 
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The rude sketches in the Figures 12 and 13, will assist the reader 
to understand the following account of the furnaces by which the 
first opei’ation is performed. Two or three of them are in general 
constructed in the same building (a a a a), which is'erected in form 
of a terrace against one of the walls of a yard ; and which, where 
there are three furnaces, may be six feet high, twelve broad, and 
twenty-six long. Tlie furnace (b) is arched, aiwl in the summit has 
a round opening (c) about two feet in diameter. This is covered by 
a flat stone (d), in which there is an aperture (e). Near the surface 
of the ground is a platform (f f) which has an aperture in its cen- 
tre (1). This divides the furnace into two cavities, the lower of 
which (g) serves for the fewel, which is introduced by an opening 
(h) at the bottom of a niche (i i i) that is formed in the front of the 
terrace. The crucibles containing the materials (k k) are intro- 
duced by the opening (c) hi the summit of the furnace, and placed 
in a circle on the platform (f f). The opening (c) is then covered 
with the flat stone (d), and the air is excluded by covering the 
stone with moist clay. The small hole (e), however, is left open. 
The fire place (g) is then filled with wood, and the fire is managed 
according to the nature of the materials which the crucibles 
contain. 

, For making green glass, take of the following articles according 
to apothecary’s weight : 


, Broken glass ------- 

powdered white quartz 

Jxtha (an old button like brass was given to me as 
a specimen) ------ 

Copper -------_ 

CaricullUt iron ore with manganese 

SoulUy or impure soda - - - . _ 


lb. oz. dr. scr. gr. 

14 9 O 0 0 

14 9 O 0 0 

0 3 2 1 13 

0 2 9 1 Ifi 

0 2 12 2 
29 6 0 0 0 


This is the charge for one crucible. 


lb. 38 11 5 2 11 
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In making red glass the Loha is left out. Forty-four crucibles CHAPTER 
stand in one furnace. A small quantity of the materials is assayed 
in the furnace used for blowing the glass ; and, if the soda prevails June 9. 
too much, an addition is made to the quarts. 

In order to vitrify these materials, burn on the first day ten 
bundles of firewood. Next day put out the fire by stopping the air. 

Next day put in fresh wood, and keep up the fire for eight days ; 
but no supply of fewel is given at night. The fire of course goes 
out towards morning. Afterwards the fire must be kept up night 
and day, till the glass be melted ; which is known by putting an 
iron rod into the cruci,ble through the small hole (e) in the flat 
stone. This requires from four to six days more. The fire at first 
is put out with a view of preventing, by this means, the glass from 
being injured by the smoke: but it is not easy to conceive any 
chemical operation more injudiciously conducted than this is. The 
alkali is never saturated, and effloresces frpm the glass, when that 
is kept any length of time. Each crucible ought to produce 41 lb. 

3 oz. 4 dr. 2 scr. 8 gr. of glass, worth seven Sultany Fanams or 4 j. 9>\d. 

The contents of one crucible for black glass, are 

lb. oz. dr. 

Quartz - - ' - - - 14 9 

Soda - - - _ - 29 6 

Broken glass - - - 22 1 4 

lb. 66 4 4 

In eight or nine days this is vitrified by a fire burning constantly, 
and produces about 44:^ lb. worth 4| Fanams, or a little more than 
three shillings. 

The ornamental rings are made as follows (see Fig. 14) : A 
circular cavity (a), about two feet and a half in diameter, is dug in 
the floor of the work-shop (b b), and is covered by a flat dome of 
baked clay (c c). In this are four perforations, one of which cannot 
be seen in the sketch, as it is a section. By one of these the fewel, 
which is charcoal, is introduced by an inclined plane (d). The? 
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CHAPTER 

III. 


Junes. 


Sings on the 
arms worn as 
ornaments by 
the Hindu 
women. 


Soda, or fos- 
«ka)kalL 


three other openings (f f ) are for the workmen to take out the 
glass, which is put in a flat earthen crucible (e e) like a soup-plate. 
When the glass is melted, two workmen sit down at each of the 
three openings, six men in all to each furnace, with an assistant to 
keep up the fire. One man of each pair introduces the point of an 
. iron rod, and turns it round among the melted glass, till a sufiicient 
quantity adheres. He then takes out the rod, and with one hand 
gives it a quick rotatory motion on a stone, that is placed before- 
him. With the other hand he applies a knife, and forms the glass 
into a ring round the point of the rod. He then pushes the ring 
into the furnace, and there gives it a quick rotatory motion, so 
that the liquid glass by the centrifugal force assumes an elliptic 
form. The rod is then withdrawn, and the ring is dilated by in- 
serting the point of the knife between it and the rod. It is then 
pushed on the point of a cone managed by the other workman, who 
also gives his cone a rotatory motion, and pushes up the ring, till 
it becomes of a proper size. He then polishes it, while it is cooling, 
by applying his knife to the surface, all the while continuing the 
rotatory motion. The work is carrie«l on with considerable dex- 
terity, and the two men make about ten rings in a minute. 

These rings are universally worn by the women of the Decan, as 
an ornament on the wrists ; and their applying closely to the arm 
is considered as a mark of delicacy and beauty; for they must of 
course, be passed over the hand. In doing this, a girl seldom 
escapes without drawing blood, and rubbing part of the skin from 
her hand : and as every well-dressed girl has a number of rings on 
each arm, and as these are frequently breaking, the poqr creatures 
auffer much from their love of admiration: but in the female breast, 
this is a more powerful motive than the dread of any common pain. 

The soda, or fossile alkali, is found in the soil near Madura, and 
at Gutalu, a town east from Mundium. In the hot season the glass- 
makers go to these places, and prepare as much as they want. They 
collect the <&«/» Munm, or saline earth, into heaps ; and near these 
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dig three pits, which I shall call A, B, and C. The pit A in the CHAPTER 
center is a square of four cubits in extent, and one foot in depth. 

The pit B is circular, three and a half cubits in diameter, and tAvo June 9 . 
and a half in depth. The pit C is a small circular cavity capable of 
containing four or five pots of water, and communicates with the » 
pit A by means of a small channel, which can be occasionally shut 
up with clay. When all things are ready, the pit B is filled nearly 
with Soulu Micnnu, and then is added a little water, which is mixed 
well with the saline earth, so as to form thin mud. This is then 
put into the pit A for two hours ; when the earth subsides, and 
leaves a clear water impregnated with alkali, which is allowed to 
run off into the pit C. Some of this water is thep put into a fourth 
pit, and mixed with cow-dung. The mixture is allowed to putrify 
for- three days, and is then spread thin on forty mats by means of 
the twig of a tree, which retains its leaves. When dry, this forms 
a very thin crust on the mats, which are then laid on the ground, 
and expdied to the sun. Every day afterwards these mats are 
sprinkled with fifty pots of the clear brine from the pit C, procured 
as before mentioned. This is continued for twenty days ; when a 
cake of soda, about half an inch in thickness, is formed all over the 
mats. It is very impure, and sells for two Paissas the Cucha Seer, or 
15s. 9^ the hundred weight. It is used for washing, and for 
making glass. Large quantities of it are said to be brought from 
Ellanduru, a town about forty miles east from Mi/sore. 

Another manufacture, for which Chinapatam is celebrated, is that steel wire 
of steel w'ire for the strings of musical instruments, which are in 
great esteem, and are sent to remote parts of India. A very distinct stmments. 
account of this manufacture was given me by Colonel Close, who 
procured it from Mr. Ingledew, surgeon to the Resident in Mysore. 

I shall preserve his words, only reducing the weights and prices to 
the English standard. 

“ The mode of preparing country steel, befoYe it is drawn into 
wire, is by Yaking any quantity, and heating it in a charcoal fire 
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CHAPTER until it be red hot ; when it is taken out, beaten into a long thin 
plate upwards of an inch in breadth, and rolled up into an oval or 
round form, leaving a small space between each of the folds. It is 
then put into the fire again, well heated, and hammered out as be- 
fore. This process is repeated eight times, by which the weight of 
the steel is reduced to one fifth of the original quantity. 

“ When this is done, it is ready for being formed into wire, and 
is again heated, and beat into small square rods. It is heated again, 
and drawn through a small hole, in a plate of common steel, into 
wire by means of pincers. In this plate there are several holes, of 
various dimensions, for the purpose of gradually reducing the wire 
to the size required. 

“ After it has been once drawn, it is necessary to heat it again, 
before it can be drawn a second time, rvhich is done through a hole 
somewhat smaller than the former one. It afterwards requires no 
farther heat ; but is drawn eight or ten times more until it be suf- 
ficiently fine; and this is partly ascertained by the sound it gives, 
when struck by the finger on being stretched out. 

“ At the time of drawing it through the plates, a small quantity 
of oil is applied to it, to make it pass easily. 

“ The length of time taken up in making four pieces of wire, 
nearly of the same weight, and as fine as the larger of the speci- 
mens” (its weight I69 grains, its fineness 2 grains a foot), “ from 
the time of commencing the preparation of the steel, will occupy 
one man four days. One Hupee weight (177 grains) of this wire 
sells for one Sultany Fanam {Sd.). The price of the smaller one is 
double the other, being much finer. 

' “ The steel of the Bazar, or market, is sold at the rate of one 

Seeriov one small silver Fanam (or near 3|d. a pound), ’^en refined, 
and ready for being made into wire, one Sttr might be purchased 
for eight Sultany Fanams (or 2s. \\d. a pound) ; but there being no 
demand for it, it has no sale.” 

June 10. 10th June , — I passed this day in examining the forests of this 
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oeighbourhood ; but shall defer giving an account of the particu- 
lars, till I have visited some other parts of the same chain of woody 
hills, and shall he thus enabled to give at once a view of the whole. 
Owing to the badness of the soil in the hills near Chinapatam, few 
of the trees come to great perfection. 

nth June. — I remained at Chinapatam, taking an account of the 
palm gardens in the vicinity. A tract of land runs near this from 
Madura towards Magadi, which is about eighteen miles in length, 
and varies from one mile to a quarter of a mile in width. The 
whole of this, except a few barren spots intersecting it, is planted 
with coco-nut and betel-nut palms. All this ground might be cul- 
tivated for rice, and has a supply of water from reservoirs ; but the 
plantations are much more valuable. 

The betel-nut palm, or Af'eca, called by the Mussulmans Supdri, 
requires a rich black soil, and is planted in such places only as pro- 
duce water on digging a well two cubits deep. There are here two 
varieties of the Areca, the one hearing large, and the other small 
nuts. The produce of both kinds is nearly equal in value and quan- 
tity. The nut of this country is said by the people here to be as 
good as any brought to market at Madras, that from Coimbetore ex- 
cepted ; but I afterwards found that they were misinformed. 

The following account was given me, by the proprietors, of the 
manner in which they make a new betel-nut garden. 

A plot of ground, having been selected for a nursery, is dug to 
the depth of one cubit. When the seed is ripe, which happens be- 
tween the 15th of Januaiy and the 13th of February, trenches must 
be formed in the nursery a. span broad, and a cubit deep. The 
trenches are half filled up with sand, on the surface of which is 
placed a row of the ripe betel-nuts. These are again covered with 
five inches of sand, and two inches of rich black mould,. and watered 
once in three days for four months, at which time they are fit for 
being transplanted into the garden. 

The garden having been fenced with a hedge of Euphorbium 
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CHAPTER Tirucalli, or Jatropha Curcas, is dug to the depth of a cubit at the 
same time with the nursery, and planted with rows of plantain-trees 
June 11. at the distance of three cubits. When the young palms are fit for 
being transplanted, the garden must be dug again to the former 
depth, and two young Arecas must be set in one hole between every 
two plantain-trees. Wlien there is no rain, they must have water 
every third day. When the rainy season commences, a trench 
must be dug between every third row of trees; that is to say, so as 
between every trench to form beds, each of which contains two 
rows of the A reca. These trenches serve to carry off superfluous 
Avater, and to bring a supply from the reservoir, when wanted. The 
garden must be dug twice a year, to keep it clear of weeds. At 
the end of three years the original plantain-trees are removed, and 
a row is set in the middle of each bed, and kept up ever afterwards, 
in order to preserve a coolness at the roots of the Areca. When the 
betel-nut trees are about five feet high, which requires about five 
years, they receive no more water than what is given to the plan- 
tain-trees, which in dry weather must be watered twice, a month. 
The tree, Avhen five years old, begins to produce fruit, and lives 
from thirty to forty years. 

Each tree pushes out three or four spadices, which from about the 
21st of August until the 1 6th of November, become fit for cutting, 
at different intervals of twenty or thirty days, one after the other. 
When the nuts havd been cut, the skin is removed with an iron 
knife, and a quantity is put into a pot with some water, in which it 
must be boiled till the eyes be separated. The nut is then cut 
into three or four pieces, and for three or four days dried on mats 
exposed to the sun, when it becomes fit for sale. Each tree is 
reckoned to produce yearly the value of one SuUany Fanam, or 
8 pence, which is the usual price of two Cucha Seers, or nearly 
Iflb. Squirrels are very troublesome, and destroy a great deal of the 
fruit; but it is considered as sinful to kill them. 

These plantations are interspersed with coco-nut, mango, lime. 
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jack, and Humteca (Spondias dulds) trees; which add to the shade, CHAPTER 
and to the freshness of the soil. Under the trees are cultivated 
ginger, and all kinds of fruits and roots that are called Tarkdri; Juneii. 
but no greens, or Sopu. The whole, however, is kept in a very 
slovenly manner ; only the fences are good. 

The betel-nut that is raised here, is sold to the merchants and 
shop-keepers for ready money; the fanners never receive any 
advance. 

At Chinapatam there are four varieties of the coco-nut; 1st, red; Coco-nut 
2d, red, mixed with green; 3d, lightgreen; and 4th, dark green. These 
varieties are permanent; but, although the red is reckoned some- 
what better than the others, they are commonly sold promiscuously. 

Their produce is nearly the same. 

The soil does not answer, unless water can be had on digging into 
it to the depth of three or four cubits ; and in such situations a 
light sandy soil is the best. The black clay called Eray is the next 
best soil. The worst is the red clay called Cabbay; but with proper 
cultivation all the three soils answer tolerably well. 

The manner of forming a new coco-nut garden is as follows : Manner of 

The nuts intended for seed must be allowed to ripen until they fall 
from the tree ; and must then be dried in the open air for a month, garden, 
without having the husk removed. A plot for a nursery is then 
dug to the depth of two feet, and the soil is allowed to dry three 
days. On the Ugadi feast ( 26 th March) remove one foot of earth 
from the nursery, and cover the surface of the plot with eight 
inches of sand. On this, place the nuts close to each other, with the 
end containing the eye uppermost. Cover them with three inches 
of sand, and two of earth. If the supply of water be from a well, 
the plot must once a day be watered ; but, if a more copious supply 
can be had from a reservoir, one watering in the three days is suf- 
ficient. In three months the seedlings are fit for being transplanted. 

By this time the garden must have been enclosed, and hoed to the 
depth of two feet. Holes are -then dug, for the reception of the 
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CHAPTER seedlings, at twenty feet distance from each other in all directions ; 
'm* for when planted nearer, they do not thrive. The holes are two feet 
June 11. deep, and a cubit wide. At the bottom is put sand seven inches 
deep, and on this is placed the nut with the young tree adhering to 
it. Sand is now put in until it rises two inches above the nut, and 
then the hole is filled with earth and a little dung. Every day for 
three years, except when it rains, the young trees must have water. 
While the trees are young, the garden is cultivated for all kinds of 
Tarkari stuffs, Avhich serves for weeding. When they have grown 
up, the ground is ploughed, and cultivated for sugar-cane, betel- 
leaf, Cara Butta rice, Sesamum, Huts' Ellu, Tadaguny, Carlay, Hes- 
saru, Udu, Huruli, Shamay, Navonay, or Ragy, according as the soil 
is fitted for either of these crops. Mango and" jack trees are also 
planted in these gardens, but greatly to their prejudice ; for no cul- 
tivation can be carried on under these trees. 

The coco-nut palm begins to produce when seven or eight years 
old, and lives so long that its period of duration cannot readily be 
ascertained. I was shown some that were said to have been planted 
by Jacadeva Raya, and the people believe that they will live for a 
thousand years. Young trees, however, produce most fruit, which 
comes forward at all seasons of the year. A good tree gives an- 
nually a hundred nuts. A few are cut green on account of the 
juice, which is used as drink ; but by far the greater part are allowed 
to arrive at some degree of maturity, although not to full ripeness; 
for then the kernel would become useless. The cultivator in gene- 
ral removes both husk and shell, and sells nothing but the kernel to 
the merchants, as they transport them even so far as to Madras. 

The kernel of the coco-nut enters much into the food of the 
richer natives, both in its raw state, and dressed after Various 
fashions; and it yields by far the finest oil of IntSd, provided the 
nut is fresh, and the oil used soon after expression. The husks of 
the green coco-nuts are sold to the Whaliiaru for making ropes, 
at t,he rate of two thousand the SultanyFamm (about 8 (/.); but the 
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husk of the ripe nut is not fit for this purpose. At Chinapatam, Tari, 
or palm wine, is never extracted from the coco-nut tree, as the 
practice injures its growth. Two old leaves in general fall an- 
nually from every tree, and each of these forms two of the mats 
which are used in thatching huts. These mats sell at sixty for the 
Sultany Fanam, and are put on as the first coat, which is afterwards 
covered with grass or straw: but in this neighbourhood thatched 
roofs are not much esteemed. 

Merchants from Seringapatam, Bangalore, Colar, Ballapura, Hosso- 
cotay, and Devund-hully, come here to purchase the produce of these 
gardens. 

Although the soil is considered as the property of the govern- 
ment, yet when a man plants a palm garden, the trees are considered 
as his property, and he may at pleasure sell them. He pays one 
half of the produce to the government, as ground-rent; but pays 
nothing for the fruit-trees that are intermixed, nor for the vege- 
tables or grains that are cultivated under them. On this account 
the proprietors seem to be very careless in planting new trees, in 
room of those that have died, or that are in a state of decay; for 
the older and thinner the palm trees are, the less they injure the 
crops under them. The Amildars, it is alleged, expect presents of 
the fruit, Jagory, and other articles that are cultivated in these 
gardens, and that do not pay rent. 

In this vicinity the Palmira tree thrives remarkably well, and is 
planted in barren dry spots, where the other palms Avill not succeed. 
It is only used for Tdri, or wine, and that is never distilled, and 
seldom made into Jagory. Its stem is considered as much better 
for building than that of the coco-nut. 

At Chinapatam a family of Linga Banijigaru have the art of mak- 
ing very fine white sugar. The process has always been kept a pro- 
found secret by the head of the house, who instructs his successor 
a short time only before his death. The sugar is made for the sole 
use of the court, who allow the maker S7 Fanams a Maund, or 
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4/. 3s. 7d. a hundred weight, and furnish him with the juice of the 
cane, which he boils down, at the furnace of the cultivators, to ^ths 
of the original bulk, and then carries it home to complete the opera- 
tion. This family is also allowed a village rent-free, as being sugar- 
makers to the court. Such a miserable monopoly of good things 
is a favourite practice in the arbitrary governments of Hindustan. 
Instead of wishing to procure articles of the best quality by giving 
a high price for what they want, the princes of India are contented 
with preventing their subjects, by a monopoly, from getting such 
good things as they can ; not reflecting that a prince, by hissuperi- 
our wealth, can always in the fair market procure better things 
than his subjects. I examined the head of this family of sugar- 
boilers ; but what he said concerning the manner of conducting 
the operation was evidently false; and I did not think it fair to 
press him too closely, as a discovery of the art might injure his 
property. ' 

Both Putta Putti and Restali canes are cultivated,, and of both 
the white sugar can be made ; but cane that is raised on a rich soil 
will not answer for this purpose, as its juice can never be made to 
granulate. 

Taking with me some sensible cultivators, and a Parputty^ I 
shewed them a small plot of cane, and asked how much Jagory it 
would produce : they said, 400 balls at H Seer each. By measur- 
ing the field, and reducing the measures and weights to the English 
standard, I found this to give 13^ hundred' weight an acre. 

In the black soil called Eray the crop-season commences at Svoa- 
ratri feast, or on the 12th of February. In the sandy soil called 
Marulu it begins a few days earlier. By this time all the imple- 
ments are brought to the works, and the iron boiler is hired from 
the government at the rate of one Fanam (about 8<i), and one ball 
of Jagory, a day. 

The boiling-house is a thatched hut, about forty feet long and 
twenty broad, with a door in front, but without windows. The walls 
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are mud, and stand all the year; but a new roof of very slight raa- CHAPTER 
terials is put on annually, when the crop is ripe ; at one end is a 
square pit for holding the cuttings of the sugar-cane, (see Fig. 15 June ii. 
and 16, a), and at the other is the boiler (b). The furnace (c) is partly 
raised, and partly sunk ; it is in the form of a truncated cone, and 
the fewel is supplied from without by an opening in the wall (d). 

The small hole (e) for letting out the smoke is most injudiciously 
placed before the boiler, and has no chimney. The iron boiler 
(b b b) is flat, and completely shuts the mouth of the furnace. Be- 
fore the boiler is a cavity (f) for containing the large cooling 
jar. At one of its sides is a seat of mud (g) for the workman who 
superintends the boiling ; and at one end of this is kept a small ark, 

(h) dedicated to the gods. Here is daily put a proportion of Ja- 
gory, and a bit of money, which are given to any Brahman that may 
come to bless the operation by his presence ; but, if none come, the 
money is sent to the Brahmans of the towm, and the w’orkmen eat 
the Jagory, after having presented it to the gods, and uttered their 
names. 

The sugar mill (see Fig. 17) consists of a mortar, ^am, lever, Sugar mill, 
pestle, and regulator. 

The mortar (a a) is a tree, about ten feet in length, and fourteen 
inches in diameter. It is sunk perpendicularly into the earth, leav- 
ing one end two feet above the surface. The hollow (b b) is conical, 
truncated downwards, and then becomes cylindrical (c), with a 
hemispherical projection (d) in its bottom, in order to allow the 
juice to run freely to the small opening (e), that conveys it to a 
spout (f ), from which it falls into an earthen pot. Round the upper 
mouth of the cone is a circular cavity (g g), which collects any of 
the juice that may run over from the upper ends of the pieces of 
cane; and from thence a canal (hh) conveys this juice down t^e 
outside of the mortar to the spout (f ). 

The beam (i i i) is about sixteen feet in length, and six inches in 
thickness, and is cut out from a large tree that is divided by a fork 
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CHAPTER into two arms. In the fork an excavation is made for the mortar, 
round which the beam turns horizontally. The surface of this exca- 
June 11. vation is secured by a semicircle of strong wood. The end towards 
the forks is quite open, for changing the beam without trouble. 
On the undivided end of the beam sits the bullock-driver (k), whose 
cattle are yoked by a rope (1), which comes from the end of the 
beam ; and they are prevented from dragging out of the circle by 
another rope (m), which passes from the yoke to the forked end of 
the beam. On the arms a basket (n) is placed to hold the cuttings 
of cane ; and between this and the mortar sits the man (o) who 
feeds the mill. Just as the pestle comes round, he places the pieces 
of cane sloping down the cavity of the mortar ; and, after the pestle 
has passed, he removes those which have been squeezed. 

The lever (p p) is a piece of timber nearly of the same length 
with the beam. Its thicker and lower end is connected with the 
undivided end of the beam by the regulator. Some way above its 
junction with the regulator, a piece of Sujalu, which is a very hard 
wood, is dovetailed into the lower side of the lever ; and in this 
piece (q) is made a smooth conical hollow, which rests on the head 
of the pestle. The upper end of the lever is fastened to the two 
arms of the beam by two ropes (r r). 

The pestle (s) is a strong cylindrical piece of timber, about four 
feet in length. At each end it is cut to a point, so as at the upper 
end to form a cone, and at the lower a pyramid of from twelve to 
fifteen sides, surmounted by a short cylinder. The cavity in the 
lever being towards one end, makes the position of the pestle always 
oblique ; so that as it passes round it rubs strongly against the sides 
of the mortar. Its cylindrical point rubs on the top of the hemi- 
spherical projection (d) that is in the bottom of the cylindrical cavity 
of the mortar. 

The regulator (t) is a strong square piece of timber, which passes 
through the undivided end of the beam, and is secured below by 
part of its circumference being left for checks. It is perforated by 
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eight holes, in the lowest of which is placed a pin to prevent the CHAPTER 
regulator from falling when the strain is removed. A pin in one of 
the upper holes of the regulator, and another in one of the holes in June ii. 
the thick end of the lever, serve to secure in their place the ropes 
that bind closely together these two parts of the machine. Accord- 
ing as these pins are placed higher or lower, the relative direction 
of all the moveable parts of the machine is altered, and the balance 
of the beam is so regulated, that it goes round without any friction, 
but yet with its fork closely applied to the mortar. The only fric- 
tions in this machine, it must be observed, are at the two extremities 
of the pestle ; and that which is at the lower end is entirely em- 
ployed in bruising the cane, which is the object in view ; still, 
however, it is a machine badly contrived for the purpose , to which 
it is applied. 

When the works and machinery have be^u prepared for making Making Ja~ 
Jagory, all the proprietors of sugar-cane in the village assemble, 
and work together a day at each man’s field, in rotation, until the 
whole is finished. A sufficient number of people bring the canes to 
a man, who cuts them into pieces about six inches long, and puts 
them in the square cavity (a) in the boiling-house. From thence 
one man supplies the basket of the person who feeds the mill, and 
who is the third nj^n employed at the works. The fourth man 
drives the bullocks ; a fifth carries the juice to the boiler ; a sixth 
attends the fire ; and a seventh manages the boiler. The mill goes' 
night and day, and gives 56 pots of juice, containing in all about 
218 ale gallons. The bullocks are changed, after having expressed 
three pots, and do no more work that day, having been obliged 
to go very fast. Two of them are in the yoke at a time. 

The cane raised on black mould gives about a fifth part more 
juice than that produced on sandy soil : but then nine pots of the 
latter give a hundred balls of Jagory, while it requires twelve, or 
even fourteen, pots of the former to produce the same quantity. 

The workmen always put into the boiler as much juice as-will yield 
VoL. L Y 
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CHAPTER a hundred balls of Jagory. It is strained into the boiler through a 
cotton cloth, and there is added to it a proper quantity of lime- 
June II. water. In a boiler full of rich juice, from cane raised on sandy soil, 
there is put half a Seer of lime-water, or about 34- cubical inches ; 
and poorer juice from the same kind of soil requires double that 
quantity. The boiler full of juice from black mould requires' five or 
six Seers, which is added by degrees. The boiler performs his-ope- 
rations three times in the twenty-four hours. When the juice has 
been evaporated to a proper consistence, it is put into a large pot, 
and allowed to cool for three hours. It is then poured into the 
mould, which consists of a long thick plank, in which a hundred 
holes are formed, each in the shape of a quadrilateral inverted 
pyramid. The Jagory, or inspissated juice, is allowed to dry in the 
mould for four hours ; when the plank being turned over, the balls, 
or rather pyramids of Jagory, fall down. They are dried by placing 
them on leaves for a day, and are then fit for sale. These balls 
weigh If Seer, or 10,6l7lb. ; and, if made from cane raised on black 
mould, sell for about seven balls for the SultanyFanam, or 8^. Ofd. the 
hundred weight. If made from cane raised on sandy soil, six balls 
cost a Fanam, which is at the rate of 1 1^, 9|d. a hundred weight. 
The Jagory, it would thus appear, contains both the sugar and mo- 
lasses, and is similar to what in Jamaica comdl out of the cooler 
before it is taken to the curing-house. It is, however, somewhat 
more inspissated; for which an allowance must be made, if we wish 
to compare the strength of the sugar-cane juice in the two coun- 
tries. By the foregoing account it requires about 37 gallons of the 
best juice to make a hundred weight of Jagory. 

By the account of a man, who came into my tents from another 
village, twelve pots of juice from a black mould give Seers of 
Jagory; which agrees very w'ell with what was told me in the 
presence of the Parputty. 

The government and the farmers share the produce of Jagory 
equally. An acre produces 13,-jV hundred 'weight, at a medium of 
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iThe*f;3fnie]Es Ml^e, tha^.the order to faiyowr the court 

s«gRr-mak,er,,wJ?ggqp?i;ally suppljes, t)iei» alfq, fakOj aH the juice June ii. 
that /produe^; pa .sau^y and pstipiati^g, the; g^pautity of 
,Jagp/^ \^high would fall; to the f^rprer’s share, repay him r with, /«- 
gorjf made; of cape raised onrblack niquld ; hpt this seems tpo paltry 
a, kind ,of practised} and. ^hows that they .have 

little real cause of complaint when; they mention one so triviaL 

l^th. June. — went to Rdma-giri. A part of the way I had tra- June 12. 
veiled before; but, on coming to the Arhawati river, I turned to 
thp. north, and pas.sed through a valley naturally beautiful, but 
which appeared dismal on account of its having been in a great Desolation, 
measure deserted. Near its head I found a few small villages sur- 
rounded by a jittle cultivation. 

Since the accession of iT^poo, i 2 a?wa-giri has been strangely agi- Rdma-giri. 
tated. The town, which w'as then considerable, he removed from 
the west side of the river, and placed close under the hill upon 
which the fort is built. It was then surrounded by a wall, and some 
other defences of no great importance. The army of Lord Corn- 
wallis summoned the fort ; and the garrison, intimidated by the 
taking of many strong places which they had seen fall, surrendered 
without any resistance^ and for some time our troops kept posses- 
sion. After the peace Tippoo dismantled the fort, and now the 
Amildar has as^in removed the town to the west side of the river, 
and placed it lower down than its original situation. During the 
incursions of Lord Cornwallis the inhabitants were deprived of tlie 
means of subsistence, and a large proportion of them perishpd of 
hunger. ; I give this.); and other similar accounts of the state of 
population, from the information of the natives, which T believe is 
just, and, rather partial to the British side, partly from flattery, and 
partly from their being ^nsible that they never before were under 
,the protection of a people so humane, just, and powerful. The place 
is dreadfully infested by tigers, especially the fort, which occupies a Tigers. 
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large rocky hill, capable of a very tedious defence, even without any 
assistance from art. Several Brdhmans reside near the summit, for 
the place is reputed holy ; but it is kept in a very slovenly state, 
it is plentifully supplied with water from several large cavities, or 
chasms in the rock, which receive the rain, and by their coolness 
prevent its sudden evaporation. Such cavities are called by the 
natives Donays, and in all the rocky hills of this great chain of 
mountains are very common. In the hottest season they never be- 
come dry ; but they have no springs to give a supply of fresh 
water, and of course afford but unwholesome drink. 

The granite, of which the rock of Rdma-giri consists, is very 
beautiful, and is composed of small grains of black mica, or perhaps 
micarelle, and of white glassy quartz, in which are immersed large 
masses of red felspar. It seems to agree exactly with Mr. Kirwan’s 
definition of granitic porphyry. It is a very elegant stone, and 
might be procured in very large masses. 

Cattle seem to be the principal object of the people of Rdma-giri, 
On account of the great quantity of prickly bushes, and a number 
of what they call wild dogs, no sheep can be kept; but there are 
considerable numbers of goats and cows. The inhabitants seem, to 
be uncommonly cleanly ; as they gave me some butter that was 
free from any bad smell or taste, a circumstance that I never before 
met with in India, except where the butter was purposely made for 
the use of an European. 

Very few wethered goats are kept here, most of the males being 
sacrificed when young. Three males are reckoned sufficient for a 
hundred females. The females begin to breed when a year old, 
and twice annually have a kid. They give milk eight months in the 
year; that is to say, four months after each kid, ibid yield daily 
half a Seer, or about an ale pint. They are killed when eight years 
old. A young goat, male or female, sells for five or six Fanams, or 
for 3s. 4^d. or 4 s. O^d. The tigers are very destructive to thb 
kind of cattle. 
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The farmers who are in easy circumstances keep from ten to CHAPn^ 
thirty breeding cows ; but the number of cattle has been exceed- 
ingly reduced by a most fatal disorder that prevailed among them 
last year. It is attributed by the natives to a contagion introduced 
by the Bri^aries, who followed the British army ; and no doubt 
it raged with the utmost violence in the camps before Seringapatam ; 
but a similar disease frequently occurs at the same season, although 
it was never before known to prove so fatal. I am therefore inclined 
to believe, that it is rather endemic than contagious. It commenced 
in April, and lasted three months. The cattle seized by this disease 
pass bloody, or at least very red, urine, and are reduced by a purging j 
but, although very few recover, the disease does not kill suddenly ; 
they live under it from two to three months. It is alleged, that 
last year nine tenths of the whole cattle in this district perished 
irom this cause. 

The cows are always kept in a house at night, and by some are 
littered with straw ; but by others this is neglected. At night they 
always get straw to eat. In the morning, about an hour after sun- 
rise, all, except the working oxen, are turned out to the wood» 
under the charge of a man, who takes care of fifty head. They are 
much exposed to tigers, and are not guarded by dogs. At noon 
they have water, and again in the evening, when they are brought 
home. The mdch cows on this occasion have for their drink the 
water in which the grain of the family has been boiled. 

The cow begins to breed at about three years of. age, but at no 
particular season of the year. She goes nine months with calf, and 
does not breed oftener than once in two or three years. She conti- 
nues to give milk, until within three months of calving. For the 
first month the calf has’all the milk ; afterwards it continues to have 
a little every day, till the mother becomes dry. A middling good 
' cow gives, twice a day, three quarters of a Seer of milk, or about a. 
pint and a half, besides what the calf draws. A cow lives until she 
is twenty yearn of age, but does not breed after sixteen. The ulea 
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I'hey caniJo’t hear ie‘4hentioned wfth jJatien^; and relate, with 
June 12. inarks df great satisfaction- that for this offence their last Rdjk^xit 
to death several Rri/^’arie^; for it is customary wiflf that people to 
make cows carry their baggage.- i 

The working oxeu begin to plough at sun-rise, and continue dntil 
sun-set, with an intermission of three hours at noon ; at which time 
they have a feed of straw, as they have also at night. They have 
water at noon, at three o’clock, and at sun-set. The cattle bred here 
are not fit for the road. The richest'man of the village keeps a bull 
or two, as there may be occasion, and these serve all the cows with- 
out hire. The best calves are kept for this purpose ; and Occasionally 
a good bull is purchased from some distance, to improve the breed. 
The bull begins to propagate at three years of age, and continues 
till ten. Those intended for labour are emasculated at three years 
of age, by bruising the parts between two sticks. They very seldom 
die- in consequence of this operation ; but for about fifteen days'are 
in pain from the swelling, and for a month do not begin to work. 
In the Decan, castration is not practised on any quadruped. The 
young bulls are frequently wrought, and the ox continues to labour 
until he is ten or twelve years of age ; when, worn out by hunger, 
fatigue, and bad usage, he dies a premature death, and his carrion 
is devoured by ike, IVhalliaru. The late emasculation of the cattle 
intended for labour is done with a view of giving the ox spirit ; but 
I am inclined to think that it produces a great degeneracy in the 
breed ; for the cows, in consequence, are frequently impregnated 
by the poorest creatures of the herd. ; . . 

In all diseases of the ox kind,- the grand remedy is* the actual 
cautery, applied very fancifully in different places, aaA to a different 
extent, according to the supposed nature of the di^^se. The animal 
is thrown down, his mouth and legs are tied,’ ^ahd long lines are 
burned with a hot iron, so as to bring off botbliair and skin. Three 
lines are often thus drawn, on each side, ithfe whole length of the 
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Animal’s body. Although the killing an animal of this kind is by alt CHAPTER 
Hindus considered as a kind of murder, I know no creature, whose 
sufferings equal those of the labouring cattle of Hindustan. ^2. 

Before the fatal disease of last year, the usual price of a middling 
ox five years old, was from 25 to 30 Fanams, or from 16^. 9~d. to 
1/. 0^. and of a cow, from 20 to 25 Fanams, or from 135. 5d. 
to l6s*. 9\d. The price of an ox is now 40 Fanams, or 1/. 6s. lOd.; 
and of a cow, 30 Fanams, or 1/. 05. 1^. 

In this hilly tract, there is a race of men called by the other na- Cod’ EriU- 
tives Cad' Eriligaru; but who call themselves Cat' Chensu. Here ^chemT. 
they live in little huts near the villages, and have a small piece of 
blanket, or cotton cloth, to cover their nakedness. They are re- 
conciled to the other natives, and pay a trifling capitation tax to 
government. Where the woods are more extensive, they are ter- 
rified at the sight of any civilized being, and live absolutely with- 
out any clothing, but cover their nakedness with a few leaves. In 
these forests they dwell in caves, or under bushes, which they make 
a better shelter from the weather, by adding small branches from 
other trees. When the civilized part of this tribe go into the woods 
to visit their relations, or to trade with them, they must throw off 
their rags, lest they should be mistaken for a villager, in which 
case none of the Chensu would approach. 

The language of the CAe«5M is a dialect of the Tamul, with oc- 
casionally a few Kamata or Telinga words intermixed ; but their 
accent is so diflFercht from that of Madras, that my servants did not 
at first understand what they said. Tfieir original country, they 
say, is the Animalya forest below the Ghats, which is confirmed by 
their dialect. Those who live in the villages have taken the Pan- 
cham Banijigaru as their chiefs ; they trade chiefly with them, and 
call them their Su'amis, or lords ; but, although they have learned to 
invoke the name of Siva, they do not wear the Lingam. Those in 
the woods have either no religion, or some simple one with which 
those here are unacquainted. The people of this country attribute 
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CHAPTER to the Chcmu the power of bewitching tigers; and my Br&hman 
gravely informed me, that the Chensu women, when they went out 
June 12. to procure food, left their infants in charge of one of these fero- 
cious beasts. The Chensu of course deny their possessing any such 
power ; but allege, that the art is known to another rude tribe 
named Soligaru, who inhabit the southern Ghats which separate 
this country from Cohnbetore. 

The Chensu here live upon game, wild roots, herbs, and fruits ; 
and a little grain, which they purchase from the farmers. They are 
enabled to do this by collecting sopie drugs, honey, and wax. It 
is on account of their having the exclusive privilege of collectii^ 
these two last articles, that they pay a poll-tax, which is annually 
fifteen Fanams, or 10^. 0^. for each family. 

Bees. The bees are of two kinds : one, smaller than our bee, builds its 
nest on the twigs of trees, and is easily procured ; the other is a 
large bee, which builds in the clefts of rocks, and its honey is obtain- 
ed with great difficulty. The wax sells at Seers for the Fanam, 
or 1/. %s. 4d. a hundred weight. The honey sells at 2 Seers for the 
Fanam. 

Drugs.' The drugs collected by the Chensu are as follow : Agulusunti, 
and Hegguntigay, two roots used in medicine. PopU, a bark used 
as a red dye. The plant that produces it is a scandent shrub, the 
flower or fruit of which I could never find ; nor did Dr. Roxburgh 
know it by the dry specimen of the branches in leaf. It seems, 
however, to be nearly related to the Ventilago. The Muddi, or bark 
of the root of at least two kinds of MorindUy is also used as a dye ; 
as is likewise the Capily Podi. It is the red dust shaken from the 
fruit of the Rotleria tinctoria. The merchants of Bangaluru and 
Color buy up these articles, paying to the Chensu a Fanam for 32 
Seers of Popli, and Muddi, or 3s. 10^. a hundred weight, and a 
Fanam' for one Seer of Capily Podi, or Is. a pound. 

When ordered, the Chensu collect gum from various trees ; but 
they never do it without a special commission, and the quantity 
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that they could procure is inconsiderable. The trees which produce CHAPTER 
• . IXI# 

it are, 

Dinduga, - - Andersonia Pamhmoum, Rox. MSS. 

Bewu, - - - Melia azadirachta. 

Muruculuy - - Chirongia glabra, Buch. MSS. 

Mtecena, - - Mangifcra Indica. 

Avaricay, - - Cassia auriculata. 

Nugay. 

Bayla, - - - jEgle mamielos. 

Jala, - - - Shorea Jala, Buch. MSS. 

Chadacalu, - - Chloroxylon Dupada, Buch. MSS. 

Betta Totary, - - Bombax gossypinum, Lin. 

The principal articles of vegetable food collected by the Chensu, 
are, the seed of the Bamboo, and several kinds of Dioscorea, or Yams, 
that grow wild in the neighbouring woods. 

The kinds of game which they kill are ^ follow : 

Wudamu, or Jeoaji - Lepus Hurgosa, Buch. MSS. 

Bandicoote - - Mus Malabaricus, Shaw. 

Cad' Hundi - - Sus Scrofaferus. 

Hulay - - - Antilope Gazella, 

Saraga, or Manu - Cerous axis. 

Cadaba - - - Cervus Cadaba, Buch. MSS. 

Condagurovi - - Cerous Muntjac. 

Cadu Cauli - - Phasmius Gallus. 

Navelu - - Pavo. 

Paruala - - , Columba. 

Lavagay. 

Chipula Haki. 

Cad' Haki. 

Swaray Haki. 

Haki signifies a bird. My, time would not permit me to enter 
into a particular investigation of these species. The beasts are 
killed with a match-lock, which the farmers give to the Chensu, with 
VOL. I. Z 
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flHAPTIK palmer and ball, on condition of receiving a part of the game. The 
birds are killed with the pellet-bow, or caught by hair springes. 
The Chensu possess no domestic animals. 

Lac is produced in several of the neighbouring bills, upon the 
tree called Jala^ which seems to be of the same genus with the Shorea 
of Gaertner, and this is probably not different from the ViaHca of 
Linnaeus. The tree is never planted, but grows naturally ; awd the 
persons who rent the Lac carry the insect from one tree to another. 
The tree grows to a large size ; and there are a great many, on 
which no insects have been put. The Chensu and fVoddar are the 
persons who commonly rent it ; but they allege, that they are dis- 
couraged from the employment, by the want of leases fora number 
of years. Stick-lac sells here at three Fanams for the Maund of 40 
Seers, or Ss. a hundred weight. 

13th June. — I went to Magadi, which in our maps is called Ma- 
ghery. This stage was very fatiguing for my cattle ; and the road 
passed through a wild but romantic country, which consists of low 
hills, intermixed with little cultivated vallies. The soil of these is 


June 13. 
Face of the 
country. 


tolerably good ; and, like the Rhna-giri valley, they are cultivated 
with dry grains only. The higher parts are covered with trees, 
which, owing, to the poverty of the soil, are in most places very 
small ^ but near Seevema-durga, and in a few other parts, the timber 
and Bamboos grow to a good size. The summits of all the ridges 
of hills are bare rocks of tl^e granitic porphyiy, and often rise into 
high sharp peaks, or immense masses of naked stone. By far the 
most remarkable of these is occupied by Sccoana-durga, which the 
army of Lord Cornwallis took by assault j ever since which time 
it has been deserted. 

Ir» minis. On my way I examined some iron forges, of which there are 
many in this hilly tract of country ; and from a man, who employs 
^elve labourer, I procured the following account of the opera- 
^ns performed on the ore. The iron is made partly from the 
bliKk san4 which is found in. tjje rainy in the channels of all 
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the torrents in the country; and partly from an ore which is found 
at Ghettipura, two cosses from Magadi. During the four months of 
heavy rains, four men are able to collect as much sand as a furnace 
can smelt in the remainder of the year. In order to separate the 
earth and sand, which are always mixed with it in the channel of 
the torrent, it requires to be washed. These men get ten Fanams, 
or 6s. a month, and the nature of their service is similar to 
that of the farmers servants, being bound by occasional advances of 
money to continue in the employment of the master. During the 
remaining eight months of the year they work at the forge. 

The smelting furnace is made in the front of a square mound 
of clay, sloping up gradually from behind forwards. In order to 
assist the imagination, I give rude sketches (Fig. 18 and iq) of 
the longitudinal and transverse sections. In the front, the mound 
(1) is twenty-two inches high, and three feet, broad. In this, 
from top to bottom, is made a semicylindrical cavity (2), about a 
foot in diameter. On the ground, in front of the cavity, is laid a 
stone (3) six inches high, a foot long, and a foot broad. Contigu- 
ous to this is placed another stone (4) a foot square, and two inches 
thick. On the top of this is fixed a small piece of timber (8), behind 
which rises another mound of clay (5), sloping upwards gradually, 
and widening as it recedes from the furnace. On this rest the bel- 
lows, of which there are two. Each consists of a whole buffalo’s hide, 
rem<^ved without cutting it lengthwise. Where it has been cut at 
the neck, it is sown up, so as to leave a small opening for a wooden 
muzzle (7), which is made fast to the piece of timber (8) before- 
mentioned. The hinder part of the skin is slit vertically, and the 
one side is made to lie over the other. In the middle of this outer 
side is fastened a ring of leather (9), through which the workman 
passes his arm, and seizes the upper angle of the skin { 10), which 
serves as a handle. When he draws back his arm, the opening in 
the hinder part of the skin is dilated, and admits the air ; when he 
forces his arm forward, the opening is closed up, and the air is 
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CHAPTER forced through the muzzle. The lower part of the bellows is re- 
tamed in its place by a rope fastened to the lower angle (11), and 
June 13. supported by an elastic piece of timber (13), which is fastened to 
one of the posts of the hut, like a turner’s lathe. The muzzles of 
both the bellows are inserted in one common tube ( 14), which is 
made of baked clay, and is placed in a sloping direction, so as to 
pass through a mass of moist clay (15), that occupies the front of 
the furnace above the first mentioned stone (3). Above this is 
placed a large tile (l6); and the empty spaces between this and the 
mound (l) are filled up with moist clay (17). The furnace is now 
cylindrical, and open at top, on which is placed a chimney (18) 
made of baked clay, in the fonn of two truncated cones joined to- 
gether by the apices. Of these the upper cone is by far the shortest.. 
From this it must be observed, that the whole lower front of the 
furnace is moveable ; and when it has been newly built up, a little 
charcoal is burned in it for an hour, to dry the moist clay by which 
the various parts are connected. The rents formed during this ope- 
ration must be carefully closed with more clay, and the furnace is 
then ready for immediate use. 

For smelting the black sand, the following is the process. A 
quantity of the sand is measured out, and divided into three parts, 
each of which I found to weigh a little more than 25 pounds 1 1 
ounces avoirdupois. Three baskets of charcoal are then set aside, 
of which each contains about a bushel. Two of the baskets of char- 
coal are then put in by the top of the chimney, and above these 
one third part of the sand. The fire is then kindled, and urged with 
the bellows. When the fire subsides, one half of the remaining 
charcoal, and another third of. the sand, are put in ; and, when those 
have again subsided, the reminder of the sand and charcoal is 
added, and the fire is urged six hours and a half from the com- 
mencement. The front of the furnace is then broken, and on re- 
moving the walls a mass of iron is found at the bL.icom, which is 
taken out with forceps, and cut into two blocks, weighing each half 
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a Mound, or a little more than twelve pounds two ounces. By this CHAPTER 
it would appear, that the ore produces no more than about 31^ per 
cent.; and the iron «o produced, although malleable at first, is ex- 
tremely impure. Ttppoo took it from the workmen at 3 Fatiavis a 
Mound, or 9s. 3^1. a hundred weight. He gave them, however, 
great employment ; as he made his shot of this iron, by hammering ; 
for the fusion is never so complete as to allow it to be ca i 
moulds. 

In order to render this iron more pure, and to fit it for being Iron forge, 
wrought up into the implements of husbandry, it is taken to an- 
other house, and repeatedly forged. Fig. 20, 21, 22, and 23, are 
rude sketches of the apparatus necessary for this purpose. There 
are here also two bellows (I), but they are smaller than those in the 
smelting-house ; and, the mound (2) on which they are supported 
being lowj a pit (3) is formed behind it, in which the labourers 
stand to reduce them to the proper level. The muzzles of the bel- 
lows (4) are inserted into an earthen tube (5), which conveys the 
air into the furnace through one of its side- walls (6) These walls 
are two masses of elay, one cubit long, ten inches high, and four 
inches thick ; and are placed on the floor, parallel to each other, at 
the distance of a foot. On them is laid a flat cover (7) made of 
baked clay, and about an inch and a half in thickness. In its hinder 
part is an oblong' opening (8), sufficient to admit one of the blacks 
of iron. The fore part of the furnace is secured on the top by a 
moulding (23) of clay, which is somewhat ornamented. Before it 
is placed a stone (21) a cubit long,, twelve inches broad, and three 
high. Except what is shut up by this stone, all the fore part of 
the furnace is open. The hinder part (10) is entirely shut up with 
clay, except a small opening (l i), by which the ashes and vitrified 
scoriae fall into the ash-pit (12). 

A block of iron from the smelting-house having been put into 
the centre of the furnace, it is filled with Bamboo charcoal, and 
strongly heated ; while another block is put into the upper opening. 
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CHAPTER (8), to receive some heat as a preparation. When the first block 
is properly heated, it is placed on an anvil (13), and receives a few 
June 13. strokes of a large hammer from three workmen, who stand in three 
cavities (19) formed round the anvil, to reduce them to a proper 
level, and who thus knock off some ill smelted portions, and much 
of the adhering scoriie. With a kind of hatchet the block is then 
cut into three wedges ; and in this operation the workmen show 
much dexterity. The second piece is then put into the center of 
the furnace, and a third piece is placed in the upper opening of the 
furnace (8) ; while these are heating, the three wedges are again 
made red hot, and well beaten on the anvil (13) by the three work- 
men with large hammers. In this state the six wedges produced 
from one smelting weigh 24 Seers, or a little more than 14|- pounds 
avoirdupois ; and are sold to the blacksmiths ; who are, however, 
obliged to heat and beat the iron three or four times, before it is 
fit for making the implements of husbandry. The weight of the six 
wedges is then reduced to fifteen Seers, or a little more than nine 
pounds ; and they sell at from two to three Fanams, or from about 
1^. 4d. to 2 j. : that is, from about Ifi#. 6d. to 24^. 9d. a hundred 
weight. From this it appears, that the good malleable iron, pro- 
duced by this means, is not quite 12 per cent, of the weight of 
the ore. 

SteeU The same persons also make steel. Good clay is mixed with 

an equal quantity* of the charcoal that is made from Faddy 
husks ; and, having been well moistened with water, is thoroughly 
mixed, by being trodden under the feet of oxen. It is then picked 
clean, and made into cuppels, which are dried one day in the shade, 
and next day in the sun. A fire place is then made, in form of 
a parallelogram, by placing two stones oue cubit long, and two 
inches and a half high, parallel to each other. At the distance of a 
foot above the stones is placed a wall of clay eight inches high. 
One end is shut up, in the same manner, by stone and clay ; the 
other is built up with clay alone to the height of two cubits. 
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’Hirough this is inserted a tube for two bellows. Each of the cuppels CHAFEER 
is now loaded with a small piece of iron, from one to one and a 
half Seer (^9-^oz. to 14 oz.) in weight, together with five small June is. 
pieces of the Tangayrte wood (Cassia auriculata). Three rows of 
the loaded cuppels are placed one above the other, so as to occupy 
the whole area of the furnace ; the room of one cuppel only being 
left empty, opposite to the muzzle of the bellows, in order to give 
access to the wind. They are covered with two bushels of charcoal, 
and burned for six hours ; a third bushel of charcoal having been 
added, as the former two were consumed. The pieces are then taken 
out, and hammered into small square bam, having been heated with 
charcoal of the Sujalu ( Mimosa Tuggula, Buch. MSS.) 

The expence that attends the working of one of these iron forges Expence and 


is as follows : ~ profits of the 

Fanamt. 

To 4 men for collecting iron sand, at 10 Fanam each for 4 
months - 160 

To 6 men to make charcoal, 4 for the smelting-house, and 2 
for the forge, during 8 months, at 8 Fanams monthly for 
each - - - - - - - . - - 384 

To 4 labourers at the smelting-house, for 8 months, at 10 
Fanams each - 320 

To labourers in the forging-house, of whom 1 has IZ Fa~ 
nams, the others 5 Fanams a month, for 8 months - - 33fi 

To the government paid yearly ; for making charcoal 60 Fa- 
nams, for ground rent for furnace 20 Fanams, for ditto for 
servants houses 20 Fanams ------ lOO 

a ..... I 

Fanams 1300 


The wnelting-house bums thrice a day, for about eight months 
of 32 days each, without any allowance for holidays, and at each 
time produces as much iron as, when forged, sells for from two to 
three Fanams. 


f 
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CHAPTER lanams. ;• 

HI. At two Fanams the returns are - - - - - 1536 

Cost - - - 1300 

Net profit -------- - 236 


Fanams. 

At three Fanams gross produce - - - - - 2304 

Cost - - - - - - - - - 1300 

Net profit- - - - - - - - -- 1004 


Manipula- 
tion of the 
«re. 


Another 

Statement. 


The operation for smelting the ore is exactly the same as that 
used for the black sand, except in the cleaning of it. The ore is 
first reduced to powder with an iron bar, and then the earthy parti- 
cles are washed away in a wooden trough ; when it becomes exactly 
like the black sand, and is called by the same name, Aduru. The 
collecting of it is attended with less trouble than that employed to 
collect the black sand ; but the carriage to any considerable dis- 
tance prevents it from being used in general; as the workmen must 
live where the fanners will give them employment in their vacant 
time. 

Two other men, one from Ghettipura, and one from Cutlu on the 
way to Bangaluru, confirm the above account. Each smelting, ac- 
cording to them, takes nearly 68 pounds of black sand. The differ- 
ence here, from the other account, probably arises from my having 
weighed the former when very moist, and this when dry : for 
the workmen always put the sand into the furnace, after having 
thoroughly soaked it with water. According to this account, how- 
ever, the ore gives rather more than 37 per cent, of the impure iron, 
and a little less than 20 per cent, of iron fit for the use of the black- 
smith. For this purpose, after it has been split into wedges, it 
requires to be four times heated and hammered. 

According to the account of these people, the following are the 
expences of a smelting-house and forge ; 


mmm , canam, Aim malamh. 


^analns. 


Td 3 m^n ta cdllect dnd Inrdpare ©re for 9 at >0 

Famms ^ 

To d^pei‘soiis to ihake charcoal, at ditto - - ^ i. 

To the bead n^orkman at the smelting furnace, at 15 Femams 

a month - 

Td 3 under workmen at ditto, at 13 Fandms each a month - 
To the head workman at the forge, ^O FanUms a month 
.To 3 hammer-men at ditto, at 9 Fannrhs each . - - 

To S belloWs-men at ditto, at 8 Fanams each t - i 

Paid to the Government : 

For liberty to make charcoal - - ■* 

Tor ground-rent of furnace - “ ^ - - - * 

Ditto for workmen’s huts 


S70 

450 

135 

351 

180 

243 

144 


200 

10 

54 


Total of expences 


- 2037 


Produce of three smeltings daily for 9 months, of 32 days : 


Tanams. 

Gross produce, at 2 Fanams each smelting - - - 1728 

Loss - - 309 

Gross produce, at 3 JPanams each smelting - - - . 2592 

Total expence - - - - - - - 2037 


Profit - - 565 


In this account the e:spences greatly exceed those stated by the 
first man, and seem to me to be much exaggerated. The persons who 
ga^ it allege, that the Gkeft^ra ore has not been lately wrought. 

14th Jme . — remained at Maga^ to procure specimens of the 
timber contained in the forests, which Was attended with more diflS- 
cnlty than could have been supposed. About forty men, employed 
all day, brought only ten specimens ; smd of these several were use- 
less, from being spoiled at the heart, 

VoL. I. A a 
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June 15. 
Satana- 
durga. 


Magadi 

Kempa 

Gauda. 


Forests. 


15th June. — Having had little success yesterday in sending the 
woodmen to bring me specimens of timber, I went to-day into the 
woods on the east side of Savana-durga, which name has been cor- 
rupted by us into Severndroog. It is an immense bare rock, which 
has many fortifications on its summit. A lower rock, but yet one of 
great strength, is fortified, and is situated at the base of the larger, 
towards the small river, which runs in a very deep ravine ; and a 
large space between the ravine and rock is also enclosed by a 
stone wall, and surrounded by thick forests. This place formerly 
contained several temples, and some large gardens belonging to 
Magadi Kempa Gauda; and served as a place of refuge for the in- 
habitants of all the neighbouring country, who in case of invasion 
retired hither with their gjain and cattle. A few families of Brah- 
mans remain near the ruinous temples ; and the site of the gardens 
is evident from a number of fruit and flowering trees. Every 
other part of the enclosure is overgrown with forest trees and 
Bamboos. 

Magadi Kempa Gauda, or the red head-man of Magadi, was a 
wealthy farmer, who, having gathered together a number of fol- 
lowers, built at his native village two large temples, and the fortress 
of Savana-durga, and became a Polygar of great distinction ; as he 
possessed also Rdma-giri, and a great extent of the neighbouring 
hilly tract. About five years ago, Tippoo, with his usual policy of 
removing every monument of Hindu government, destroyed Magadi, 
and forced the inhabitants to settle in a new town, which he erected 
in the woods, and called Ali-nagar, The people are now deserting 
this place, and returning to their old abode in Magadi. 

In the hollow ground near the river are some of the best forests 
in the country, the trees growing to a considerable size. The cattle 
of the inhabitants never go into them; nor can any one cut the 
timber without an order from government. Much of the lower laild 
in this forest might be cleared and cultivated. 

Tliroughout these hills, which extend northward from Capala- 
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durga, are many cultivated spots, in which, during Tippoo's govern- CHAPTER 
ment, were settled many Baydaru, or hunters, u'ho received twelve 
Pagodas (^l. 5 s.) a year, and served as irregular troops whenever 
required. Being accustomed to pursue tigers and deer in the woods, 
they were excellent marksmen with their match-locks, and indefa- 
tigable in following their prey ; which, in the time of war, was the 
life and property of every helpless creature that came in their way. 

During the wars of Hyder and his son, these men were chief instru- 
ments in the terrible depredations committed in the lower Carnatic. 

They were also frequently employed with success against the Poly- 
gars^ whose followers were men of a similar description. At present, 
as they receive no pay, they are obliged to apply more closely to 
agriculture ; for in that way they always employed their leisure; 
and there is a. prospect of their becoming a quiet and industrious 
people, although they still retain their arms, and an anxious desire 
for plunder. 

l 6 th June . — I remained at Magadi, endeavouring to complete my 
collection of the various timber trees. I sent also to Ghettipura to eliettipuTa. 
inquire after the iron mines : but was informed by the officers of 
government, that, nobody having /wrought them for some years, 
their situation was not now known. After a long search, however, 
they had found a few stones, which they sent, believing that they 
might be iron-ore. I then sent for the man who had given me the 
information ; and on the following day, 

17th June , — il took him along with me to Ghettipura, where I not -June 17. 
only found the ore in several places, but also the pits, from which 
the people were then actually taking it to supply their furnaces. 

I am at some loss to account for this desire of concealment relative 
to minerals, which also extends to every kind of quarry throughout 
the country, and which equally pervades the officers of governmetat 
and the other inhabitants. Men, who have given me apparently 
correct information relative to their farms, have eagerly denied a 
knowledge of the fbssile kingdom, which they no doubt possessed. 


III. 

June 15. 
Baydaru. 


June 16. 
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CHAPTER juad for which denial I can assign nn plansihle jnotive. The late 
Saltan, indeed, is said to have harassed his subjects exceedingly, 
June If . |,y- making them work at quarries, and also to have been very severe 

on the smelters of iron ; and the people may have sqspected, that 
my inquiries naight lead to sirailar oppressions; but according t© 
the iron-smelters’ own account, the Sultan gave them a high price 
for their iron, and by his great demand afforded them constant em" 
ployment. It is probable, however, that he compelled them to work 
much harder than tliey were inclined to do, and that they were d®** 
frauded by those who were entrusted with the payment. 

Much steel was formerly made at Ghettipura^ from whence it 
derives its name, which signifies literally hard tmon. It is a small 
village situated by the compass W. S. W. from Swvana-durgd, and is 
distant from Magadi about seven miles. Near it are many cultivated 
fields intermixed with low rocky hills. The ore is found both in 
the fields and hills. 

The iron ©re of the fields consists of small irregular masses sepa- 
rated by thin layers of earthy matter, and is found in beds that are 
from five to ten feet deep, which have only been wrought in a few 
places, where they come so near the surface that they have been 
discovered by the plough. It is probable, that by digging deep they 
might be found to be of great extent. The small masses are easily 
beaten into powder, and then the black sand is readily separated, 
by washing, from the clay and sand that are the other ingredients 
in their composition. This ore is of two kinds; one efl3orescing into 
red ochre, the other into yellow. Intermixed with both these kinds 
•of ore, which are called female stones, are many lumps of what the 
natives call male stone. It appears to me to be composed of the 
same materials with the female stone, but is so hard, that the imper- 
fect manipulations of the natives cannot reduce it to.a powder, and 
of course they cannot separate the earthy matter. It is, therefore, 
lookedupon as useless, .fluxes being totally unknown to the miners of 
Mymrt, The female stone appears to me to be the male .in a state of 
decay. 
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7’he iron ore of t^e hills is al?o male fenjale; thp latter being CHAPTER 
tjie only ope psed ; ap4 this is al?p, in jpy opiniopp lip male in a 
state of dissolution. The male stone in the hills bears a much larger June 17. 
propprtion to the ferntde, than it jdpes in tb.e fields. Thif ore also 
k found on digging p very Htjtlp depth into the soil, and .seenas to 
be the source from whence most of the black sand of the copntry 
is wadied by the rain. It appears to pie fo differ from the quartz 
impregnated with iron, which I mentioned in the account of the 
jPedd'® N^akana d^rga Ghats, only by cont^ning a larger quantity 
pf mjetal. The female sfone is very easily reduced to a powder ; and 
the iron sand is readily separated, by yashing, from the quartzose 
sand, which is the other ingredient in the ,ore. Jt is not so rtch in 
metal as the ore found in the fields. These tyo ores are called 
Aduru Cullu, or stones containing iron s^d- 

;Oa the surface of the hills is found another iron ofe called Ipa~ 
fiada, which is scattered among the gravel in small lumps, from the 
^i^e of an egg downwards. They are a pure pre, and are put in the 
furnace without any preparation, except breaking the larger pieces 
into bits about the size of a filbert. The quantity of Ipanada re- 
quired for one furnace is exactly the same, by measure^ as that of 
Ajd^ryk ; bpt the weight of Ipanada is of course less, there being 
more space .occupied by interstices, from the greater size of the 
pieces. The produce of iron from both is the saraq* The surface 
of the lumps pf Jpamda is often covered with a kind of black 
enamel. 

18 th Jhne. — I passed this day in the woods near S(eeai^(f-djurga, June is. 
investigating their productions. The woodmen are a poor ignorant Trera 
race, most of them pf the lowest cast called ; but they woodofior* 

always pretend to know every plant of which the name is asked. 

They have also a number of specific appellations, such as white; 

KGBtpu, red; Cari, black; Doda, large ;,C&icfl, small; JSetta, mountain; 

Wullap, cultivated; Cadu, wild; Jimbo, eatable; and the like; many 
of which they often apply to the same species, wd sometimes the 
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CHAPTER same name to different species, with so little accuracy, that any 
p person, who depends on their accounts will find himself thrown into 

great confusion. 

June 19. 19th June. — I was obliged to remain at Magadi still another day. 

Quarries. ^ . 

to complete my collection of forest trees, and to procure specimens 

of the stones from the best quarries. 

The stones that are employed in building the temples at Magadi 
are, 

1st. The granitic porphyry, or the granite which contains large 
masses of red felspar in a small grained mixture of grey quartz and 
black mica, and which I described at Rdma-giri. Near Stevana- 
durga there is an excellent quarry of this stone. 

2d. A granite consisting chiefly of black mica and red felspar. 
This may be procured of a very large size. 

3d. The common grey granite of the country. I met also with 
the two following stones : 

1st. A granite with large grains black and white. This may be 
procured of great size. 

2d. A most ornamental aggregated rock. The basis is green, of 
what nature I am uncertain ; perhaps it may be a homstone. It 
contains veins of white quartz, and concretions of red felspar. The 
whole takes an elegant polish, and may, in Mr. Kirwan’s accepta- 
tion of the word, be considered as a porphyry. Near the surface 
the rock is full of rents ; but by digging deep, it is said, large 
masses may be procured. It seems to differ from the line green 
stone which was found in the palace at Seringapatam, only by con- 
taining felspar. 

Forests, The trees that compose the forests among these hills are chiefly 
the following : 

Henna Gorivi, Ixora arborea, Roxb. MSS. 

A small tree used for beams and posts in the houses of the poorer 
natives. People travelling at night use pieces of it for torches, as 
it burns readily and clearly. 
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Ghendu Gorivi, or Haydarany. CHAPTEU 

Serves for the same purposes as the preceding, and is probably a 
species of the same genus. June 19. 

Cari HuUvay ? Clutia forte stipularis f I believe the natives mis- 
applied this name. They had often mentioned it to me, and had 
brought a specimen of the timber ; but in the woods they some- 
times called one tree by this name, and sometimes another. At 
last they fixed positively on this, which is said to produce good 
timber. 

Heb, or Bily Hullvay, Chuncoa Huliva, Buch. MSS. 

A large tree, and good timber. 

Tor Mutti, Chuncoa Muttea, Buch. MSS. 

At Chinapatam this tree is called Cari HuUvay. To the northward 
it is commonly called Muddi, which is a Telinga name. It is a very 
large tree, and its timber is very useful. 

Tari, Myrobalanus Taria, Buch. MSS. 

Is a large tree much used by the natives. Its timber becomes 
tolerably durable, if, after being cut, it be kept some months under 
water. The kernel of the fruit is esculent. 

Arulay, Myrobalanus Arula, Buch. MSS. 

The timber of this tree, like that of the former, requires to be 
watered in order to render it durable. The fruit is the common 
tanning and dying myrobalan of this country. 

Amutty, or Gowda? 

It grows to be a large tree, and its timber is used for planks, 
beams, and posts. 

Jugalagunti, Diospyros montana, Roxb. 

The timber of this tree is said to be hard, and durable ; but from 
some prejudice, it is never used by the natives. Its name signifies 
the scolding wfe. 

Tupru, Diospyros Tupru, Buch. MSS. 
used for small beams and posts. The timber is said to be very hard 
and strong. 
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CHAPTER Vana MajO) -^sha, Bauhinia. 

It i§ called prince of the forest, on account of the 
'juiie^ excellence of its timber ; but it does not grow to a large size. 
Hasmr Gunny, Bnlbergiaf 

Grdws to 3 middlihg size, and its timber is good ; it flfearly 
sembles the following tree ; but may be readily distinguished by 
the bottom of its leaflets being acute ; while in the other they are 
rbundedi 

Pachery, Valbergia pankulata, Rox. 

Grows to a large size, but its timber is very useless ; for the layers 
of which it is composed readily separate. 

Biridy, Pterocarpus Sisso&y Roxb, MSS. 

A middling sized tree of an excellent quality for furniture, fiy^he 
Mussulmans it is called Sihoo ; but it does not seem to be exactly the 
same with the tree of that name which grows in the north ctf India. 

JVhonay, pterocarpus santalinus, L. F. 

A large good timber trecj fit for furniture. Its bark contains it 

, bloOd-coloufod juice. 

Hoingnpy Pohinin nntiSy Uin. > 

It grows to he a large tree, and its timber becomes tolerably dur-"" 
able $ after it has been cut, it be kept some months in water. 

Hvmgulu, Chloroxyton ^uod Saeitenia chloroxyhn, Roxb. 

This never grows to be a large tree, but its timber is beautiful. It 
is said to be the satin wood of the English cabinet-makers. ' 
Chadacalu, Chloroxyton Dupada, Buch. MSS. 

An elegant tree, producing a resin that is frequently used in the 
temples, as incense. 

Swamy, Ste^eniafebrifugOy Roxb. MSS. ' 

A strong, bat small timber tree, produces a fine clear gUtn. 

Gowda, Smeitenia trilocularis, Roxb. MSS. , 

A large tree; but its timber is very bad. Another tree, as before 
mentioned, tr&s by the woodmen called Ge^da; but that probably is 
a mistake. 
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Jaw, Gream. 

Tliere are three species called by this name, the Asiatica^ the Orkn- 
falis, and that which I have named Jmia. The timber of none of 
them is ^fui- 

Bili 7®, Bilitalium farinosum, Buch. MSS. 

In the Telinga language this tree is called TellamalikL It grows to 
a large size, and its timber was said to be good ; but I found it to 
be white, soft, and very perishable. 

Betta Tally or Betta Tovary, Bombax gossyppinum. 

A large tree. Its timber becomes somewhat durable, if kept in 
water for some time after being cut ; but without this precaution 
it is little worth. 

Nai, or Cag Nerulu. 

This cannot be of the same genus with the following Nerulu, as it 
has alternate serrated leaves. A large tree, the timber of which is 
much used. ‘ . 

Rudrashu Nerulu, Calyptranthes Jambulana Willd. 

Also much used. This is the tree from whence the Brdhmaiu Aenyt 
the name of this earth. 

Betta Padri, Bignonia chelonoides. • 

A small tree ; but its timber makes strong posts and beams. 

WuUay Padri, Bignonia spathacea. 

Umber little used. 

Naculady, Mail elm, Hort. MaL V. t. 1. 

A large tree, and durable timber, which takes a polish, and is used 
for furniture, planks, beams, and posts. 

Siuvuliy 

A small but good timber tree. 

Topala, Mimosa leucophlea, Roxb. 

J rk, when newly cut, has a strong disagreeable smell, like 
the Mimosa Indka, E. M. It grows to be a large tree, and 
M strong timber for posts and beams. The bark is used by 
ives in distilling spirit from Jagory. 
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Cagttli, Mimosa catechu, Roxb. PI. Cor. N. 174. 

In some places, as near CMnapatam, this grows to be a crooked 
tree. The quality of the timber is good. It js not the tree which 
produces the Catechu. 

Mugli, Mimosa Ctroalum, Buch. MSS. 'W-- 

A large tree. Timber black, very strong, and fit for posts and 
beams ; but, like that of the foregping, I was told, does not take a 
polish. This last report of the natives seems to be ill founded. 

Wullay Sitjalu, Mimosa Tuggula^ Buch. MSS. 

A large tree, but its timber is said to be not durable. To judge 
from appearance, however, this seems to be an error. 

Befta Sujalu, Mimosa odoratissima, L. ; 

This is a large tree, which, according to the report of the woodmen, 
produces excellent durable timber. 

Shalay, Ficus. 

Used for beams, and pillars of a small size. 

Atty, Ficus glomerata, Rox. 

A large, useful tree. Its wood is remarkably light. 

Cull Atty, Ficus rupestris, Buch. MSS. 

In a good soil grows to a large size, but soon divides into branches. 
It^is used for beams, posts, and planks. 

Bii'si, Ficus. 

A large useless tree. 

Dk>addrum, Erythroxylon sideroxylloides, E. M. 

Never grows to a large size ; but its wood is odorous, durably and, 
capable of a polish. It is used by the poor instead oi sandal-mood. 

Sri Gunda, Santalum album. Sandal-wood of the English merchants. 
All the trees that were fit for sale have been lately cut by a Brdhr 
man, who was sent on purpose from Seringdpatam. He procured 
about three thousand trees; but in less than ten years no more t^IP 
be fit for cutting. The common size of the tree at the root, when 
it is cut, is about nine inches in diameter ; but it has been knoi^n 
to arrive at a circumference of three cubits. In either case, nof‘x 
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above a third of the diameter of the tree is of value ; the remainder CH APTER 
is white wood, totally devoid of smell. The wood is of the best 
quality in trees that have groWn on a steep rocky soil ; that which June 19. 
grows in low rich situations produces wood of little value. The 
trees were cut partly by the servants of the Brdhman, and partly 
by woodmen hired on the spot. The branches and white wood were 
removed in the woods, and the billets were brought hither, and dried , 
in the shade. Although the bottom of the stem, under the ground 
and immediately above the division into roots, is the most valuable 
part of the tree, no pains were taken to procure this, and the trees 
were cut above the surface of the soil. This want of economy is 
said to have proceeded from the stony nature of the soil ; but this I 
doubt. Every thing relative to the price, market^ or customs u'^oa 
sandal-wood are here unknown ; and the person who cut it was not ^ 
under the authority of the Amildar. At two places in this hilly 
country the tree comes to great perfection ; namely, at Jalaman- 
gala, between Magadi and Chinapatam; BXidi at Mutati Habigay^ 
near Capala-durga. 

Jala, Shorea Jala, Buch. MSS. 

fiere it grows only to a , small size ; but at Rdma-giri, and many 
other places, it becomes large. It is said to take a polish, to be 
durable, and to be used for furniture. In Mysore it is on this tree insects, 
only that the Im,c insects breed. Formerly there were many trees 
near Rdma-giri that contained Lac, and paid a considerable rent ; 
but during the war carried on by Lord Cornwallis they were de- 
stroyed by the armies. Although there are now great numbers of 
the trees, none of the insects are reared. This is attributed to the 
want of leases. The Amildar was wont to let the trees for no lonsrer 
than one year ; it can therefore be no object for an individual to 
supply the trees with insects, as he would not be certain of enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his labour. Some settled bargain for a number of 
years ought to be entered into with ‘those who are willing to intro- 
duce such a valuable article of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER Andersoma Panchtnounty Roxb. MSS. 

- large valuable timber tree, that is used for planks, beams, pillar^ 
June 19. and furniture. It abounds in gum, and is nearly allied to the 
Cmocarpus of botanists. 

Doda Tayca^ Tectona robusta. 

A few trees of this valuable timber are found in most places of this 
hilly tract ; but in general they do not grow to be of a size suf- 
ficient for use. Some good timber may, it is said, be procured at 
Mutati Habigay, a place near Capala-durga. 

' Ursim Tayca, Nauclea cordifolia, Roxb. 

Grows to be a large tree ; and its timber is said to be equally 
valuable with that of the Tectona^ or common Teak. 

Cadaga^ Cadaba, or Cadava^ Nauclea purpurea, Roxb. 

A large tree, the timber of which is much used. 

Chaningy, Lagerstromia parcijUtra, Roxb. 

In favourable situations it also grows to a large size ; but its timber 
is of very little value. It may be improved, however, by soaking 
it in water for some months after it has been cut. 

Hadaga. 

A small tree ; but its timber is used for furniture, door frames, and 
other purposes which require strong materials. 

Miily, Trophis aspera Koenigii. 

A small tree; but its timber is much esteemed on account of ite 
being bard, and taking a good polish. 

Premna tomentosa. 

Reported to be bad timber ; but apparently without foundation. It 
is put as a frame work in the middle of mud walls in order to ^^ivc 
them strength. 

Beam, Melia azadirachta. 


A large timber tree, that is much used here, and from which a gum 
exudes. 

Mara halay, Nerium tinctorium, Roxb. MSS. 

The natives are acquainted with its dyeing quality. Its timber is 
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•aid to be hard, and white like ivory, and is used for small furniture] 
such as beds and chairs. 

TapissOy Ulmus integrifoUOy Roxb. 

Is a small tree, but makes beams, planks, and posts. 

Elichi, Rhamnusjujubay L. 

Grows crooked; but its timber is hard, and is used for small 
furniture. 

Heb Hessary, Uvaria tomentosa, Roxb. 

A small tree that is also used for furniture. 

Chka Hessary, Uvaria cerasoides, Roxb. 

Useless. 

Timbu Bayla, 'Mgle marmehs, Roxb. 

A large tree, producing strong timber. 

Nai Bayla, lAmonia crenulata, Roxb. 

Useless. 

Bideru, Bambusa. 

The Bamboo here is divided into two kinds : one solid, or nearly so, 
and called by the natives Chittu ; the other hollow, and called Doda. 
They are not considered as distinct species, the solidity of the 
former being attributed to its slow growth in dry stony places. 
Not having had an opportunity of examining the fructification, I 
cannot determine how far this opinion is well founded. It is the 
only kind found among these hills ; and, although not of great size, 
is very strong and heavy. For common purposes I do not think it 
so.useful as the hollow kind : but it is admirably adapted for the 
shafts of spears, and. by Tippoo was applied to that use for his 
cavalry. ' 

Muruculu, Chirongia glabra, Buch. MSS. 

In many parts, and especially near Chinapatam, this is the most com- 
mon tree. Its wood is not much valued; but it produces large 
quantities of a dark-coloured gum. The fruit is esculent. 

Hulu Muruculu, Antidesma alexiteria. 

Of no use. 
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Cada Nimbay^ or Cadimbay. 

A small tree, that produces very hard timber fit for bolts, and small 
beams. 

Narwully, Cordia monoica, Roxb. 

Ropes are made of its bark. The fruit is esculent, but tasteless. 
Cambif Gardenia. 

Hay Cambi, Gardenia latifolia, Roxb; 

These two trees are useless. 

Mara Harulu, Jatropha curcas. 

Its seed is collected fot lamp oil. The dried stems answer excel- 
lently for match, as they burn slowly, and without flame. 

Gheru, Anacardium semecarpus. 

The fruit used in medicine, and for marking linen. The timber is 
useless. 

Mudali, Ochna squarrosa. 

A beautiful but useless tree. 

NelU, Phyllanthus emblica. 

The timber is bad, yet the poor use it for beams and rafters. The 
fruit is pickled. 

' * 

Cacay, Cassia fistula. 

Used in religious ceremonies. 

Chillu, Strychnos potatorum Koenigii. 

The timber useless. The use of the fruit, in cleaning water, is 

known to the natives. 

It must be observed, that the account I have given of the qua- 
lities of the timber trees is derived from the natives. I have had 
no opportunity yet of ascertaining their nature by experiments : 
but I have procured specimens of most of them ; and from these 
specimens their real qualities may be hereafter determined; For 
this purpose, they have been transmitted to the Honourable Court 
of Directors, in whose Museum they have been deposited. 

20th June, — In the morning I went to Taioeri-caray] by a road 
passing the whole way through woods. I saw only one small village, 
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wbich was occuJ>ied by iron smekers, and surrounded by a little 
cultivated land. Tile country round Tomeri'-caray is well cleared, 
and seems to have suffered little from the wars. 

It is said, that in the great forests round Secoana-durga, there is a 
small animal called the S^in~Nai, or red dog, which fastens itself 
by surprise on the neck of the tiger, and kills him. On this ac- 
count the tiger is not so common in these large forests, as in the 
smaller woods. The Shin-Nai is quite distinct from the wild dog, 
which is said to be very common here, to grow to a large size, and 
to be very destructive to sheep. By this wild dog the natives pro- 
bably mean the wolf. I have seen native drawings of the Shin-Nai, 
which appear to rq>resent an animal not yet described. 

21st June . — went from Tweeri-caray to Bangalore. Much of the 
country is covered with bushes, and consists of a very poor soil. 
The greater part of the arable lands near Bangalore are cultivated ^ 
but at some distance from it many fields are waste, owing to a want 
of people. 

The reservoirs are numerous, but small ; many of them are de- 
signed for supplying cattle with drink, and not for cultivation, and 
are of the kind called Cuttay. The tank formed, like those in Bengal, 
by digging a square cavity into the ground, is here called Gunta, 
Above the Ghats, however, this manner of procuring water is not 
very common ; but the most usual manner of coming at a spring is 
by digging a large square pit with sides almost perpendicular, and 
called The workmen dig till they find the water, which is 

often twenty or thirty feet from the surface. Afterwards a narrow 
passage, with a gentle slope, is cut in one of the sides, and a stair 
is formed in it, by which the women descend to bring up the water 
in earthen pots. It is from these wells, chiefly, that water is drawn by 
the Capily, or leather bag wrought by two bullocks descending on an 
inclined plane. When applied to this use, the Boudy is called Capily 
Ban^. If the water rise so near the surface, that it can be thrown 
out, to irrigate the land, by two men swinging a basket fixed to 
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tdpes, the Boudy is then called Gudeof Bamy, Narrow wells, such as 
are commonly dug in Europe, are seldom used in Mysore, except for 
the Yatam, and rarely supply the inhabitants with drink. 

The leaves of the Aletris nervosus, Roxb: are used here for making 
cordage. Before they are beaten to separate the fibres, they are 
steeped in water fifteen days, in order to rot the useless parts. 

On this day’s journey I observed the cultivation of a kind of 
sugar-cane called Maracabo, or stick cane. This kind never grows 
thicker than the finger, and is very hard, and unproductive of juice; 
but it requires less water than the Restali. It seems to have been 
the original sugar-cane of the Colar district, of which kll the countiy 
on this side of the central chain of hills forms a part. The farmers 
have lately introduced the Puttaputti from the lower Carnatic, and 
are extending its cultivation as fast as they can procure cuttings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BAHCAEORE. 

l^ROM the 22d of June until the 2d of July I remained at CHAPTER 
. galore^ or Bangaluru; a city which was founded by Hyder, and 
which, during the judicious government of that prince, became a June ez, t* 
place of importance. Its trade was then great, and its manufactures 
numerous. Jtppoo began its misfortunes by prohibiting the trade 
with the dominions of Arcot and HyderdbM, because he detested 
the powers governing both countries. He then sent large quantities 
of goods, which he forced the merchants to take at a high rate. 

These oppressions had greatly injured the place ; but it was still 
populous, and many individuals were rich, when Lord Cornwallis 
arrived before it, with his army in great distress from want of pro- 
visions. This reduced him to the necessity of giving the assault 
immediately, and the town was of course plundered. The rich inha- 
bitants had previously removed their most valuable effects into the 
fort ; but these too fell a prey to the invaders, when that citadel 
also was taken by storm. After the English ledt the place, Tippoo 
encouraged the inhabitants to come back, and by promises allured 
them to collect together the wrecks of their fortunes, from the dif- 
ferent places to which these had been conveyed. No sooner had he 
effected this, than, under pretence of their having been friendly to 
the English, he surrounded the place with troops, and fleeced the 
inhabitants, till even the women were obliged to part with their 
most trifling ornaments. He then kept them shut up witljin a hedge, 
which surrounded the town at the distance of a Coss, till the advance 
of the army under General Harris made the guard withdraw. The 
VoL. L C c 
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CHAPTER inhabitants, not knowing whom to trust, immediately dispersed, and 
for some months the place continued deserted. The people, how- 
Jane22,&c. ever, are now flocking to it from all quarters; and although there 
are few rich individuals, trade and manufactures increase apace ; and 
the imports and exports are estimated already to amount to one 
fourth of what they were in its most flourishing state. The manu- 
facturers and petty traders are still very distrustful and timid ; but 
the merchants, many of whom have been at Madras, and are ac- 
quainted with British policy, seem to have the utmost confidence 
in the protection of our government. 

At Bangalore almost every coin of India is current ; hut all ac- 
compts are kept in Canter'raia Pagodas, Fanams, and Dubs. The 
first is an imaginary money ; the second, at present, exchanges for 
18 Dubs. When any English officer resides in the fort, he once 
a month fixes the rate of exchange ; and it may be supposed, that 
care has been taken, in doing so, to attend to justice, as the Niruc, 
or regulation made by the officers, has been always followed by the 
whole neighbourhood, although not at all under their jurisdiction. 

The Cucha Seer of this place weighs 25i Rupees; so that the Maund 
of Bangalore is equal to 42^ Seers of the Seringapatam standard, 
or to a very little less than 26 pounds avoirdupois. Every weighable 
article, except such as are brought from Seringapatam, is sold by 
wholesale according to this weight ; but in retail the Seringapatam 
standard is used. The bullock load is reckoned 8 Mounds, or nearly 
2061b. 

The Pucka Seer measure is the same with that of Seringapatam. 
The Candaca contains only 160 Seers, or is equal to 5-^^ Winches- 
ter bushels. In order to avoid confusion, grain is seldom sold by 
the Candaca, but by the hundred Seers. 

Criskna R&yalu of Vijaya-nagara, once the sovereign of all the 
peninsula, established a valuation of the greater part of his do- 
minions ; and, perhaps with a view of carrying on this operation of 
finance with more exactness and facility, than he could otherwise 
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have done, he at the same time granted one tenth of the wTiole to CHAPTER 
the Br&hmans. In some places the Br&hmcats received their share 
by an estimate of the quantity of seed sown; but in other places June 22 , &c.. 
the land was measured. The standard for this measure was the 
Acsaya Muttadu coin, a rod equal in length to the height of the king, 

' who was a tall man. The rod is not equal to the double Ghijah of 
but may be taken at six feet. The whole land of each village 
was measured out into small plots, ten rods, or sixty feet, square ; 
by which we may judge of the state, in the- art of geometry, to 
which the subjects of the greatest Hindu monarch had, about three 
centuries ago, arrived. 

Having assembled the most respectable traders here, they gave Priceofgoods 
me the accompanying price current, as the average rate of sale of 
the principal articles of commerce. In order to make the valuation 
uniform, the value of the Fanam is taken at the exchange of 
Seringapatam. 


Average price cuiTcnt at Bangalore. Goods sold by the Mound of 
42f Seers. 


Kind of Goods. 

QiiiUtf* 

1 

Sultauy Fanam. . 

EnglU h 
Money. * 
Cwt' 

£. s. i. 

Umni 

Cwt. 

Betd-nut - • - - . 

Deshavara ----- 

20 Aj 

90i 

3 0 8 i 

Sandal-viood - . - . 

Nagara 1 st sort - - - 

12 

521- 

1 15 1 


2 d sort - - - 

10 

43^ 

1 9 2 


3d sort - » . 

8 

34i 

13 4 


Walagram 1 st sort - - 

8 

34| 

13 4 


• 2 d sort - - 

6 

261 % 

0 17 


• '■ ' — 3d sort - - 

5 

21* 

0 14 7 

Ar^ay, or MynAalant •> - 


If 

6k 

0 4 4| 

Cardamoms — . - - 

Ghettadu - - - - - 

100 

434 

14 11 8 


Tripathi - - - . . 

50 

217 

7 5 10 

Cut, or Terra Japonica 

White - - - - - 

16 

69 k 

2^8 


Red - - • ^ « 

14 

60 * 

2 0 10 


Black 

12 

52t 

1 15 1 

Asafistida 

Multauy - • . . - . 

200 

868 

29 11 4 


Codeal ------- 

I 6 O 

695 

23 6 8 


Bad 

120 

5211 

17 10 10 
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IV. 

Ivme S2, &b. 


Xiaiot-gaoia, 


^Qoditjr. 


SabaMj Fanams. Kn »l;.h 

«-i — "-q — 

d. 


Cossumba ----- Prepared 1 st sort - - - - I Sf 

■» I sort - - -- JO 

Flowers 1st sort - - - - 20 

> ■ i ! • .» W sort - . - . l6 

Dates ------ Greea ©r 1st gaaKty - - - 10 

Cooimoaor 2 d quality - - 7 

$a&aa »--»•- CasAaaeAs - - - - - 2400 

European- ----- 12 OO 

T«ni&(4ow«$ - _ . - Nagara ------ lo 

DeokiAa eotay- - - - 17 

Kntm^ - -- -- 200 

Cloves - -- -- - - 240 

Mace - -- -- - - J 720 


$a&aa 

TmduHomen - - « - 


Raw sHk 


Camphor 

Beojamm 


Bu^oandy • - 
Sugar - - - • 

Jqgory sugar cane - 


BSy-ektMf or white china • 500 

C^tturi do. or yellow do. - 460 

Rofonagari white and yellow 380 
Tekatin* or Mngaduiy - - 120 

Unrefined 1 st sort - - - 16 O 

- ?dsort - - - -120 

Canday umbrany - .- - fio 

2d quality - - - 40 

3d quality - - - 30 

Chma - - 3 Q 

Namagitndla ----- 16 

Madras ------ gO 

I Namagundla ----- 14 

I Best - ------ 4| 

Second - ----- 31 


Lead - ^ 

Znc 

Copper « ' 
Qwuhslver 


SUem fruit - 
PopH-ebicq dye 
Zoitt-ckka Aq. 
Iloney - - . 
Beet-wax - - 
Stkkdge - 


- Carada 1st sort - - - - 

2d sort - - - - 

- Bapaly 1st sort - - - - 

— 2d sort - - - - 


Ahraa' - - - 

MndS^a^ dya 


Yellow 

Cleaned - - . • - 
Including the sticks 


“ »■ 1 1st sort 
I 2d sort 


86 ^ 2 

a 

43^ %- 

30^1 ' 1 

10425 I350 
5212i 1175 
43A » 
73^ 2 
868 29 

1042f ) 35. 
747 1 1 250 
2172 73 

1^98 67 

lS50| 56 

52 17 
695 23 

521| 17 

260} 8 
173i 5 

1?0A 4 


19 5| 
9 2 
18 4 
6 8 
S 2 

I a s 


8frre 2 

605n5 2 

19i 0 

15^ 0 

87 o 

I 52 I 5 

. 43i^ 1 

86t5 2 

217 7 

695 23 

434 14 

260|. 8 
173i 5 

86 ^ 2 

^ b 

26 V O 

108 f 3 

26^ 0 
1^ 4 

60^ 2 
2 ^ 0 ^ 0 
691 2 

26^ 0 

34i 1 

26 ^ 0 


1 8 ! 

1 9i 
8 7i 

2 O 

8 7 
w 10 
6 8 , 
10 10 

15 5 < 

16 8 
7 8| 
7 8| 
6 8 

18 4 ^ 
0 10 
13 if 
10 2 ^ 
5 loi 

2 I 

9 2 
18 4 

5 10 

6 8 , 
11 8 

15 5 

16 8 

18 4 
2 111 
If 6f 
12 11 
If 6| 
7 81 
0 10 

17 6| 
6 8 

17 6f 

3 4 

17 6f 
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Xfodaf Coeds. 

Qaditf. 

SuUoMy ftmms. 

\ 

JttondL 

Cwt. 

CwU 
£• *• 

Borax, orBSigara - 

1st qoali^ ----- 

50 

217 

7 5 lo' 

' 

2d qualitj - - - - - 

40 

173i 

S iS 8 

Opien - - « - * 

3d quality ----- 

30 

130^ 

4 7 8| 


320 

1390 

46 13 4 

^ifltAi^ersoda - . . 


Ik 


0 4 4| 
2 3 10| 

5^ cans, or soda - 


15 

€si 

C^&foUsdfa - - - 

K&ma-gm ----- 
Nagara ------ 

70 

40 

304^ 

173i 

10 4 4| 
5 16 8 

Taraaiinds - > - - - ' 
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Goods sold by the Maund of 40 Seers. 


Giee 


18 

83| 

. 2 15 9f 

Betel nmt - r * - - 

Walagram - - - - - 

I6 

734 

2 9 7l 

Black pepper - - - - 


16 

734 

a $ 74 
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' Co|l»Avoal . . • • - 

V 

Oeaned svhite . . - . 

134 

56f 

50| 

1 18 04 

red » - - - 

If 

1 13 114 

4 

Uncleaned ----- 

11 

464 

1 10 114 
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Qoslity. 
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Money. 

Bushel. 

CatiiitM 

Bushels. 

Salt 

Madras ----- 

26f 


0 2 6| 




12 

1-5^ 

0 12 

Bice ------ 

Best - - - . - - 

66| 

91 

065 


Coarse ------ 

28| 

4 

0 2 9 

Wheat T - - - - - 


57 

84 

0 5 6 


Coco-nuts per hundred 10 Fanams, or 6», 8|dL 
A fct •I' Star-Pagoda, or 2r. 5f d. 

Idk S Seer$ for the Fanam, or 2id. an ale quart. 
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CHAPTER 

IV. 

June 22, &e. 
Commerce 
with the wes" 
terasea* 
lioast. 


Trade with 
the northern 
part of the 
peninsula. 


Trade with 
Pomai. 


With Burra- 
hunpour. 


There is only one place below the western GJmts, with which at 
present the people of Bangalore carry on any trade. . It is called here 
Cq^al, or Cmdal, and in our maps is named Mangalore. To that 
place are from hence sent cotton cloths, both white and coloured, 
and manufactured in this neighbourhood. The returns are raw silk 
and silk cloths. The trade to Calicut was formerly very consider- 
able ; but at present, owing to the unsettled state of the province 
of Malabar, it is at a stand. The imports were all kinds of foreign 
goods brought in by sea. The exports were coloured cotton cloths. 
Some persons are now about to venture a renewal of this commerce.: 

The trade with the country ceded to the Nizam, and Marattahs, 
south from the Krishna-nver, is carried on chiefly by the merchants 
of Bcdahari \(Bellary), Advany (Adoni), Aggady, Darwara, Hubuli, 
Naragunda, Navalagunda, and Gutti. Agents from each of these 
places reside here, receive goods from their principals, and sell 
them to the merchants of Bangalore. Sometimes, but rarely, the 
merchants of Bangalore go fora cargo of goods ; but at these places 
they have no agents. In the countries of the Nizam, and Marattahtf 
merchants meet with no disturbance; but the duties are rather 
heavy. The chief imp^ort from thence is cotton wool, with some' 
coarse cotton thread, both white and red ; coarse white, red, and 
blue cotton cloths; muslins; Dotras, or cotton cloths with silk 
borders ; blankets worth from two to three Pagodas each ; wheat ; 
asafoetida ; terra japonica ; Carthamus flowers, or Cossumba ; Seringi 
root, a red dye vised at Saliem; dates; and Dratcha, a kind of bad 
raisin. The returns from Bangalore are made chiefly in money ; 
but some coloured cotton and silk cloths are also sent. 

Some Gossai merchants from Poonah bring shawls, saffron, and 
musk from Cashemire, and Persian pearls from Surat. The returns 
are made in money, and Manor pearls. 

From Burrahunpour Patan merchants formerly brought Chitties, 
or chintz, and gold lace, cloth, and thread. The exports were money, 
and pearls. This trade has always been protected by the Marattahs; 
but, owing to the oppressions of the Sultan’s government, has for 
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some yearn been at a stand. Some merchants are now preparing CHAPTER 
investments for its renewal. 

From Hyier&h&d^ Narain-petia, GuldomttmllUy and other places in June 22, &c. 
the old territories of the Nizam, Patan and Gujerati merchants 
brought red cotton cloth, flowered with gold and silvery for the territory, 
dress of the children of the Mussulman chiefs, and other rich per- 
sons ; turbans ; and fine manufactures of cotton. The returns are 
in money and pearls. In the reign of the Sultan, this trade was con- 
traband, and now sufiers interruption from the robbers that are ^ 

numerous in the Nizam’s dominions. 

The trade between the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot and Trade wife . 
Pangalore is carried on at Wallaja-petia, chiefly by the merchants 
of this place, who constantly keep agents there ; at times, how- 
ever, they send cargoes to other places below the Ghats. The im- 
ports from the lower Carnatic are salt; sulphur; tin; lead; zinc; 
copper; European steel, paints, and glue; indigo; nutmegs; cloves; 
camphor; benjamin; Modi, a hot root used in medicine; Tripathi 
cardamoms (grana para^eef); china ropt; raw silk of the kinds 
called Bi^ china, Casturi china, Rajanagari, Cumercani, ( Comcreally 
in Bengal f ), Seidabad and Caia, of which the first is by far the best; 

Bernal, China, JValinda, aad. Burrahunpour silk cloths; Conjeoeram, 
and Arnee cotton cloths; English woollen cloth, canvas, and blan- 
kets; Goni cloth; packthread; English, and native paper from 
Lala-petta, JValUga-petta, znA Trrpaturu ; English hardware, glass- 
ware, and looking-glasses; China sugar-candy ; Bengal sagzx', dates; 
and almonds. The returns from Bangalore are chiefly betel-nut, 
Sandal-aiood, black pepper, true cardamoms, Shicai, and tamarinds. 

Cloths, I suspect, are also sent ; but the merchants here .deny it. • 

Pearls and red coral were formerly brought up from the low coun- 
try; but ever since the war this trade has been at a stand. Ihe 
balance of Inoney is in general due by the low country merchant. 

The duties levied by the Nabob on cloths amount to four Can- 
ter’ reua Pagodas, or 3 «. %^d, on the bullock-load. This, on coarse 
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chapter g^ds^ amounts to abottt four per <»nt of their value; but on fine 
goods is a mere trifle. Small articles of various kinds pay only 2^ 
June 22 p&e» PmgoflttSj or about 20 pence, on the bullock-liMd, No estimate can 
be formed of the per centage, to which this amounts ; as some bul- 
lack-loads cost five Pagoitti, and some 500. On aU goods going 
from this country the duties are If Canter' ram Pugwfew, or onp shil- 
ling on the bullock-load. Salt pays nothing. The whole of tho^^ti^ 
are no great burthen, and the merchants do not complain ^ 

^ trouble or delay in the collection. They consider the duties as a 

pledge for the protection of the government of the country through 
which they pass; and the custom-houses are bound to make good 
all losses by robbem. 

No direct trade has been yet carried on between Baxgalore and 
the Company’s Jaghire; but some Gujerati merchants, now bere» 
are making the necessary arrangements for opening a trade directly 
with Madras. 

Taa^e merchants bring hither pearls, and take away money. 

The merchants of the Pkira mahal, and Saliem districts, annexed 
by Lord ComwaUisto the Compaiij’^domiQioBSy aend-eotton clothe^ 
and take back the same articles that are carried to WcUh^petta. 
Agents from Krishna-girh and Vanambady constantly reside here \ 
and merchants occasionally come from Saliem and Darapttram. The 
merchants here have no agents at those places but occasionaUy send 
gooda thither. 

In the dominions of the Raja of Mysore a considerable tradk is 
carried on with several places in the Nagara district, namely Bid* 
deritncy B<^unji, Sringa-giri, Copa, Kigganymera, CfdasOj Munday^ 
carOt and Mutwnu From these places are imported great quantities 
of BeteUmity black pepper, Sandal-^zimd, and cardamoms, partfy by 
-tbie merchants pf Bangalore, and partly by those of. the ATqgura dis- 
trict. The returns from hence are grain; tobacco; tamarinds; blan- 
kets; muolins, turbans, coloured cotton stoflBi, and silks the manu- 
facture of this place ; and the paper the lower Carnatic. Both 
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{Parties prefer selling their goods by wholesale, and laying in their CHAPTER 
returning investment by the same means; but they ar6 seldom able 
to do so, and are more commonly reduced to the necessity of leaving June 22, A*, 
part of their goods in the hands of an agent, and of purchasing their 
new investments at the different weekly markets in the countiy. 

Three quartets of the returns from Bangalore to Nagara are made 
in cash. 

From Seringapatam the imports to Bangalore are black pepper, 
sandal-wood, and cardamoms : the return is made in every kind of 
cloth manufactured here, with all the kinds of goods brought 
from the lower Carnatic, to a far greater value than that of the 
goods imported from Seringapatam. 

From Gain and its neighbourhood, in the centre of the Raja’s 
dominions, are imported pepper, betel-nut, and coco-nuts. The mer- 
chants of Bangalore make the purchases at the weekly markets, and 
carry with them chiefly money ; but also turmeric, the produce of 
this place ; and oxen from Hosso-cotay, and Color. 

To Chatrakal (Ckittledroog) the merchants of Bangalore send the 
manfactures of the place, and in return receive country blankets. 

The dealers carry their own goods from one place to the other, and 
generally return with the produce in cash. 

From Doda Baila-pura occasional traders bring fine red cpttpn, 
cloth manufactured there, and take back the produce in money. * 

From Namagundla, beyond Nandi-durga, are brought Jagory, raw 
sugar, and sugar-candy, which are also sold for cash. 

The places east from Bangalore, ^uch as Color, and Nurse^ra, 
send money, and procure betel-nut and Wack pepper. 

Betel-nut is the principal article of trade at Bangalore, and is of 
two kinds; the best, called Deshaoara, comes from the Nagara dis- 
trict; the inferior quality is called fVallagram, and comes from 
and all the places south from Sira, and north from Madma. This 
last is chiefly reserved for country rise: but the Deskasara is 
Voi.. I. Dd 
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dispersed through the country to the eastward, as far as Madras; 
It is all what is called boiled nut. 

In this country black pepper is, next to betel^nut, the most common 
article of commerce. Of this also there are two kinds, the Codali, 
and Baygadi; the difference in value is inconsiderable, but the Codali 
is reckoned rather the best. Much of it is sent down to the Bara- 
niahal, and to the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot. This was one 
of the articles in which the Sultan traded. 

Sandal-iBood is also a considerable article of commerce at Banga- 
lore. The best comes from the Nagara district, and from the countiy 
bordering on the western Ghats. An inferior kind comes from Ma- 
dura, Denkina-cotay, and other places in the ridge 

of hills which run north from Capala-durga. Each kind is divided 
into three sorts : the first is that which is between the root and first 
branches; the second is that of the large branches ; and the third is 
that of the small branches, so far as these contain red wood.. The 
sandal tree, according to the idea of the natives, is of two kinds; 
male and female : the former of which is dark, the latter pale- 
coloured ; both are of the same value. The sandal oSiha old tree** 
said to be more valuable than that from a young one ; but the mer- 
chants, in forming an estimate of its value, go entirely by the 
strength of its smell. During Tippoo's government none of the 
sandal-xoood came to this market : he either did not allow it to be 
cut, or else stored up in his forts whatever was felled. 

Black blankets, or Cumlies, are here a considerable article of 
commerce ; and some merchants, of the Carubaru cast, trade in 
nothing else. They are brought chiefly from Gori Bideruru in the 
Madhu-giri taluc, and also from Sira, Chatrakal, and BalaharL 
These last are by much the best ; next to them are those from Cha- 
trakal. They vary in price from 4 Fanams, or 2s. to 15 Pagodas, 
or Si. 3s. 6^d. By far the greater part are under the value of one 
Pagoda, or 6s. They are chiefly retailed here for country use. 
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The importation of cotton wool to Bangalore is very great, and CHAPTER 
is carried on entirely by the Panchani Banyigaru. There are two 
kinds of cotton wool ; one called red, and another white; which June 82, &c. 
distinction does not arise from any difference in the plants, but 
from the quality of the soil in which they are raised. The white is 
the best ; and both are impcffted clean, and fit for use. It comes 
mostly from the dominions of the Marattahs, and the Nizam; and is 
brought hither by the merchants from Naragunda, Naoalagunda, 
and Scmonaru in the Duab; from Jalalu, the district in which Gajhn- 
draghur k situated ; and from Hubuli, in which stands Barwara, all 
of which l^long to the former: and from Balahari and Adoangy 
which belong to the latter power. All the merchants are natives of 
these places, and in the Marat tah country are very well protected. 

They sell by wholesale to the traders of Bangalore, who retail it out 
in the town and neighbourbrwd. A bullock-load of cotton, coming 
from the Marattak country to Bangalore, and worth from 14 to 20 
Ikeri Pagodas, or from 51, 10s. 3d. to 8/. 1#. 3d. pays in all, of transit 
dudes, nearly two CanterWaia Pagodas, or 13«. Sd. In this neigh- 
bourhood it has been in vain attempted to cultivate cotton. For 
family use a little has been raised ; but the produce has been very 
small. ** 

A kind oi drug merchants at Bangalore, called Gandhdki, trade to Drags, 
a considerable extent. Some of them are Banyigaru, and others are 
Ladaru, a kind of Mussulmans. They procure the medicinal plants 
of the country by means of a set of people called Pacanat Jogalu, 
who have huts in the woods, and, for leave to collect the drugs, pay 
a small rent to the Gaudas of the villages. They bring the drugs 
hither in small caravans of ten or twelve oxen, and sell them to the 
GandhaM, who retail them. None of them are exported. Small 
traders from the neighbouring towns bring Popli and Muddi barks; 
honey, and wax; Agalasunti, and Haygimtigay, two medicinal 
roots; Myrohalam; and Dinduga gum ; all whieh they procure from 
the Eriligaru, The whole wax of the country used formerly to be 
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caiAPTEE Ib^ought hither; but now a great part of it is carried directly to the 
\smQx Carnatic. The quantity annually procured does not exceed a 

Jane 22, &c.:^undred Maunds^ or about 2,425 pounds. The Dinduga gum might 
be had to the extent of two or three hundred Maunds, or from 
4, 850 lbs. to 7,275 lbs, a year, if money were advanced for it at the 
, rate of from 8 to Fanams z Maund, or from 1/. 3^.4^ to 1/. 15^. Id. 
the hundred weight. At present a small quantity only is collected 
for the use of the silk-weavers. The cotton-merchants from the 
Duab of the Krishna supply the Gandhaki with Cut, or terra japo- 
nica; with asafoetida; Mailtuta^iad Maiful, two substances used by 
the natives in cleaning their teeth ; Costa, a medicine ; Loduchica, a 
dye; sulphur; alum; borax; and opium. From the GnndAoAri these 
merchants purchase Muddi and Fopli dyes ; lac; and wax. The lac 
is partly bought from the JVoddar, who collect it in the neighbour- 
hood; and partly from traders, that bring it from Madhu-giri, Goda- 
girt, Banirgutta, zxLd. Denkina-cotay. The spices, thcTagashay seed, 
and indigo, are procured by the Gandlmki from the lower Carnatic. 
Fossile alkali, or soda, is partly brought from Krishna-girt in the B&- 
ra-mahal; and partly irovaChin' -raya-pattana,Gutalu, and Holy Nara- 
singa-pura. Tonda flowers, for dyeing, are brought from Nagara, and 
from Denkina-cotay; those produced in the latter place are the best. 
Most of the Capili-podi dye, or flower produced on the fruit of the 
Rotleria tinctoria of Dr. Roxburgh, comes from Chin' -raya-pattana ; 
but a little is procured from Rama-giri. The Cossumba, or Cartha- 
mus tinctorius, that grows in the country, is not nearly sufficient for 
its demand ; and much of this article is imported by the cotton- 
mericdiants from the Duab. 

The trade in salt from the lower Carnatic is very considerable, as 
none but the poorest people eat that made in the country. It is 
carried on by two classes of people: the Woddaru, or tank-diggers; 
and the Coramaru, who, in the intervals between their commercial 
expeditions, make baskets. The salt is brought up from the lower 
Carnatic by people of the same casts; and by those, who reside here, 
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is distributed throughout the country as far as MagaAi, and China- 
patam. The people who bring the salt take back, in return, tama- 
rinds, seeds for making oil, and all kinds of grain that happen to be 
cheaper here than in the low country. 

. Goods of all kinds are transported by cattle in back loads. The 
best cattle are used in the cotton trade, and belong to Pancham 
Banyigaru, natives of the country where the cotton grows. These 
people speak the Karmta as their native language, but do not inter- 
marry with the Pancham Banijigaru of Bangalore. The bullocks 
employed in this trade are very fine animals ; and each brings from 
12 to 15 Mounds of cotton, or from 327ylb. to 409 f. They travel 
daily at the rate of 3 computed Cosses, which may be about twelve 
British miles ; and in three hours they perform this journey. Be- 
sides straw, they are fed on oil-cake, and the seed and leaves of the 
cotton-plant. They cost from 15 to 25 Pagodas, or from Si. 0^. 8f//. 
to 8/1 7s. 10|d. In the same manner are fed the oxen which are 
employed in transporting betel-nut, pepper, and most other kinds of 
goods ; but these cost only 4 or 5 Pagodas, or from 1/. 6s. lOJd. to 
1/. 135. 7d. They also travel ’three Cosses a day ; but their average 
load is only eight Mounds, or 206^ lb. Many Banyigaru follow the 
profession of carriers, and keep oxen for the purpose. The rate of 
hire is always fixed on the average load of eight Mounds, and never 
according to time, but always by distance. The carriage of a bul- 
lock-load of pepper, betel-nut, or other articles that stow well, and 
may be equally divided, costs 15 Fanams from Bangalore to JVal- 
laja-petta, distant about 145 British miles ; on articles that cannot 
be so well divided, the price is about 18 Fanams. The first gives 
penny a mile for the hundred weight; the second gives 
penny. The carriers are not answerable for any accident 
that may happen to the goods ; the merchant therefore must send 
with them some trusty person, who is generally a yoxmger branch 
of the family. The bullock employed in carriage is always shod 
with slight iron shoes. 
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CHAPTER of the northern breed are spmetinaes enoployed, es- 

pfeially by cloth-iperchant$ ; their great size enabling them with 
June 22, &c. eojavenience to support a bulky article. They are very fine animals, 
and their common load is 15 Mounds, or about 4101b. with which 
they travel at the rate of 12 or 15 miles a day ; but they require 
higher feeding than the bullock does. 

The people who transport salt mid grain generally use asses, or a 
very poor kind of bullock. The ass carries from 40 to 50 j&era 
measure, or from l-,^ bushel to 1-j^ bushel. They can travel 
about six miles a day, and are all males purchased from the washer-^ 
men who breed them. Two men take charge of twelve loaded 
asses. These creatures get nothing to eat but what they can pick 
up by the sides of the road. Their cost is from H to 2 Pagodas, or 
from 10& Ofd. to 13 j. 5^ 

The bullocks employed by these people are treated much in the 
same manner as the asses ; but each carries from 60 to 80 Seers of 
grain, or from 2^^ bushels to bushels. Mercl^nts, who deal 
in betel-nut, pepper, &c. have sometimes had recourse to this poon 
kind of conveyance; but it is very rarely done, the slowness wilb 
whicb these cattle travel rendering the dealer liable to suffer great 
loss from %ctuations in the markets. 

Account of This is the information, collected from all the most respectable 
merce from merchants of the place. According to the custom-house accompts 
imports are salt; sugar; sugar-candy; coco-nuts; betel-mi 
ficera. pepper,; cuf* Or terra japonica; ginger; capUi, patunga root, and 
dyes; wax; lac; steel; false gilded paper; loAigo •,sand(dr'^Qa(ii 
salfc-petre; sulphur; yellow arsenic; dnnabar ; brass and copper,, 
wrought and unwrought; lead; zinc; paper; dates; a kind 

of turmeric; benjamin; si^wpa, one of the carminative seeds; 
fmtida; camphor; cardamoms; cloves; nutmegs; mace; gopickondont^ 
n day used by the Prahmans for making their marks ; rudrakeld, 
\ fruit used by the Brahmans for iheir b^ds; almonds; opium; 
golai, a kind of opmm-, sanacallu, the stone used for powdering 
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sanial i' Maptm, or pot-stone;, allum } £ve medidiml salts from Ma- 
dras/ bang; oil of sestmum; ghee; honey; oil of the Mdia Akada- 
tiekta; Ooeo-nni oil; Carnatic tobacco; Madras Cloths, cotton, 
silk, and woollen ; raw silk ; red and white cotton thread ; catpets ; 
Thibet cow tails ; cossutnha flowers ; Burrakunponr cloths ; Balahari 
cloths; Cashemire goods brought hyGossais, trho travel with horses 
and camels; the goods are, musk, saffron, carpets, and shawls; 
nmtabt, or gold cloth of Hyder-&b&d; cumlieSi or country blankets 
from Chatrakal and Balahari; English blankets, or hutsu cumlies; 
paints ; goats, and sheep from Penu-conda; hard- ware ; paltnira, and 
date Jagories; molasses; myrobalans ; wheat from Balahari and 
Penu-conda; besides the produce of the neighbouring country. 

The trade of the country not having been yet opened a year since 
the inhabitants had deserted the place, no proper estimate can be 
formed of the quantity of exports and imports ; but it is on the in- 
crease every month, and is now about one fourth of the quantity 
that was exported and imported in the most flourishing time of 
Hydefs government. The son of the person who bad then charge 
of the custom-house, states the following particulars of the trade at 
that period. In one year there were imported 1500 bullock-loads of 
cottoii wool ; 50 bullock loads of cotton thread ; £30 bullock loads of 
tbW silk; 7000 bullock loads of salt; foreign goods from Madras 
300 bullock loads. At the same time were exported of betel-nui 
4000 bullock loads, and of pepper 400 bullock loads. 

From the quantity of the raw materials some estimate may he 
formed of the extent of the manufactures : 1500 bullock loads <lf 
cotton wool, and 50 of cotton thread, make rather more than 5100 
hundred weight, worth about S\60L and 230 bullock loads of raw 
silk make 47,437Tlb. worth about 27,000/; 

The cloths here being entirely for country use, and never having 
been exported to Europe, are made of diflferent sizes, to adapt them 
to the dress of the natives ; and the Hindus seldom use tailors, but 
wrap round their bodies the cloth, as it comes from the weaver. 
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June 

SJdras. 

mngay. 

Cvpissa. 


Botra. 


Bucha 

Khana. 

Skahuma. 


Paggoo. 


Goths made 
by the Pvi- 
tvegars. 


1. The cloth which the women wrap round their halisches, 

and then throw over their heads and shoulders like a veil, is from 
14 to 17 cubits long, and from 2 to 2^ cubits wide. It is called 
Shiray, . , 

2. If these cloths are for the use of girls, they are called Kirigay; 
and are from 9 to 12 cubits long, and from H to 1|: cubit broad. 

3. The little jacket which the women at this place wear, is made 
up in pieces containing 12 jackets, and called Cupissa tan. Tliese' 
are 141 cubits long, and two cubits, or two cubits and a nail, broad. 

4. Men wrap round them a cloth called Dotra, which is from 10 
to 12 cubits long, and from 21 to 21 cubits broad. 

5. The wrappers of boys, called Bucha Khana, are 6 or 7 cubits 
long, and 11 or 11 cubit broad. 

6. Cloth for wrapping round the head and shoulders of men, like 
shawls, is named Shalnama; and is Q cubits long, and 21 broad. 
Smaller ones are made for children. 

7. Paggoo, or turban pieces, are fropn SO to 60 cubits long, and 
1 of a cubit broad. 

Having assembled the different kinds of weavers, I took from 
them the following account of their various manufactures. 

The Puttuegars, or silk- weavers, make cloth of a very rich, strong 
fabric. The patterns for the first five kinds of dresses are similar 
to each other ; but are very much varied by the different colours 
employed, and the different figures woven in the cloth ; for they 
rarely consist of plain work. Each pattern has an appropriate nanae, 
and, for the common sale, is wrought of three different degrees of 
fineness. If any person chooses to commission them, whatever 
parts of the pattern he likes may be wrought in gold thread ; but, 
as this greatly enhances the value, such cloths are never wrought^ 
except when commissioned. The fabric of the sixth kind of dress 
is also strong, and rich ; but the figures resemble those on the shawls 
oi Cashemire. 

The turbans are made of a thin fabric of cotton and silk. 
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The jPuttuegar^ make also, ia a variety of figured patterns, the chapter 
firat three kinds of dresses of silk and cotton. IV. 

They also make Soda Pntaynshina^ or thin white muslins with June 22, &c. 
^ilk borders. These are either plain, or dotted in jthe loom with 
silk or ept^n thread; and are frequently ornamented with gold and 
silver. This is an elegmit manufacture, and is fitted for the first 
five kinds of dresses. ' 

Plain g^^en muslin with silk borders for the first three kinds of 
dresses, is also made by ihc Puttuegars ; but not of so fine a quality 
as that made, by the Deoangas, as will be afterwards mentioned. 

The same may be said of the coloured striped muslin with silk 
borders, called J^utari Hipoina, which is used also entirely for female 
dresses, and is wrought of various patterns. 


The PuHuegafs dye much of their own silk ; and they gave me Art of dyeing 
tike following account of their processes. 

The silkis thus prepared for dyeing, the operation being performed 
sometimes on the raw material, and sometimes on the thread. Take 
Seers of silk, 3 Seers (l.jV^lb.)of or impure soda, 

and ll" (O^i^y^lb.) of quick-lime ; mix the soda and lime, with 4 or 
or about 303 cubical inches, of water ; and boil them for ^ 
an hour. One half of the boiling ley is poured into a wido- 
B^pMhyBd pot, and one half of the silk is immediately put into it 
suspended on a stick. If it be not sufficiently wet, it will not take 
the colour: and, if it be allowed to remain any length of time, the 
silk is destroyed. The rest of the silk is now dipt into the remain- 
ing ley ; then wash^ in cold water, and dried in the sum 
If a white silk he wanted, take three Seers lb.) of prepare 

sUk, 8 Seers of Soulu, or impure sodfz, 1 Dudu weight drams 

avoirdupois) of indigo, and 18 Seers (about 1235 cubical inches) of 


water ; boil them for about two hours. Then wash the boiled silk 
iii,.$<une hot water, and dry it. In this operation much care is ne- 
cessmy ; as by too much of the Soda the silk is apt to be spoiled, 
and, if it be boiled too short a time, it will not he sufficiently white. 

Vox.. I. E e 
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CHAPTER The workmen judge of the time, by taking up a few threads on a 
stick, and putting on -them a drop of cold water: whenever they 
appear of a proper colour, the silk must be immediately washed in 
clean water. 

" To give the red dye with Imc take Maund (38^^ lb.) of Xoc, 
cleared from the sticks, l-f- /Sleer (O-j^^lb.) of bark, l^Seer 
of A%a Cara, or soda, and two Dudus weight drams) of tur- 

meric. Put them into a narrow-mouthed pot, capable of holding 
80 Seers (5492 cubical inches), with 40 Seers (2746 cubical inches) 
of .water, and boil them four hours ; then decant the liquor, which is 
impregnated with the dye ; and, having to the same materials 
added 20 Seers (1373 cubical inches) more of water, boil them again 
for three hours, decant this liquor into the former, and then, for 
three hours, boil the materials a third time, with 10 Seers (686|- 
cubical inches) of water. Decant this also into the two former, and 
preserve, in a covered pot, the whole liquor for eight days. At the 
end of this period the workman judges how much silk his materials 
will dye. If the Lac has been good, it will dye 5 Seers (S-j^- lb.) ; 
but if it be poor, it will not dye more than Sf Seers (2-^^ lb). 
For 5 Seers of silk take 20 Seers (12TE2^1b.) of tamarinds, and for 
two days infuse them in 18 Seers (1235 cubical inches) of water. 
Then strain the infusion through a thick cloth, till about 5 Seers 
(343 cubical inches) of clear infusion are procured. Put this into 
a large open pot with the silk, and warm them, until they be rather 
too hot for the hand. Take out the silk, and pour into the warm 
infusion of tamarinds three quarters of the decoction of Lac, strained 
through a cloth Then return the silk, and boil it for three hours. 
After this, examine the silk. Jf it have received a proper colour, no- 
thing more is added ; but if the colour be not deep enough, the re- 
maining decoction is strained, and added by degrees, till the colour 
is completed. The pot must then be taken from the fire, and from 
time to time this silk must be examined with a stick. If the colour 
be blackish, some tamarind infusioi::| must be added. If too light, 
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it must l^e again boiled with some more of the decoction of Lac : CHAFFER 
when cool, the silk must be washed in cold tank water, and dried 
in the shade. This is the finest red dye in use here ; in some places June 22, &c. 
cochineal is used \ but it is much more expensive. The Zac dye is 
not discharged by washing. 

The Puttuegars dye their silk of a pale orange colour, with the 
Ce^ili podiy or dust collected from the fruit of the Rotleria tinctoria. 

For 5 Seer$ of silk (S-j^s-lb.) prepared for dyeing, take three Seers 
(1- iVo^o db.) of Capili reduced to a fine powder, and sifted through 
a cloth; 4 Dudus (l /oVo - oz.) weight of Sesamum oil; H Seer, 
oz.) of powdered Soulu, or soda; 1 Seer (lO-j^g^^^oz.) of 
Suja Cara, another kind of soda, and three weight (l-^ Vob -oz.) 

of alum; and put them in a pot. Then take 2^ Seers (1 iV o V ^^-) of 
Soulu, and boil it in about Seers (240 cubical inches) of water, 
till it be dissolved. With this solution moisten the powders that are 
in the pot, and form them into a paste, which is to be divided in 
three equal parts. Put one of these portions in the remaining so-> 
lution of Soulu, and heat it, but not so as to boil. Then put in the 
silk, prepared as before, and wet it thoroughly. Take it out, and 
add a little water, and a second portion of the paste. This being 
dissolved, soak in it the silk as before. Then put in the remainder 
of the paste with 18 Seers (1235 cubical inches) of water; and, re- 
placing the silk, boil it for two hours. Then cool it, and having 
washed it in the tank, dry it either in the shade or sun, indiflFerently. 

This is a pretty colour, fixes well, and is cheaper than that of the 
Lac. 


To dye their silk yellow, the Puttuegars use turmeric. For 3 Seers 
(1-1 ^0 lb.) of silk take4 Aerrj (2- / o Vo lb.) of turmeric, powdered and 
sifted ; make it into a paste with water, adding 4 Dudus weight 
(l-T oVo OZ.) of Sesamum oil. Divide the paste into three portions, one 
of which is to be put into a pot with 8 Seers (549 cubical inches) of 
warm water. In this immerse the silk prepared as before, and con- 
tinue the operation exactly in the, same manner as with the Capm 
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CHAPTl^ p^€. It must, ho^^ever, be dried iu tbe shade, Mtd the eolour 
tiicB stands very well; Bdiich it would fiot do, were it dri<^ ht 
JunB2s, &ie. '^esun. 

The Puttuegars give their yellow silk to the Niiegam, who dye it 
with indigo. It is then washed by the Puttuegars in theiaivsioiL of 
tamarinds, and afterwards is of a fine green colour; wfai(% if it be 
dried in the shade, is tolerably well fixed. 

The Niligaru dye all the other colours ; such as light and daik 
blue, sky blue, and purple. The silk is never dyed in the piwje. 

The red and orange-coloured silks are mostly in demand. 
WeawTscall- Somfe Weavers called Cuttet'y, who pretend to be of the Kshatryu 
tdCuttay. manufacture exactly the same kinds of goods as the JRgdf- 

tuegars. 

‘ Sale for the The whole of the demand for these goods, according to the ac- 
b^e count of the manufacturers, is in the country formerly belonging 
to7i/^oo; Senngapetam, Guhi, Nagara, Ckatrahal, and CAm’-ffiyn- 
p^tana, are the principal marts. When the goods are in much 
demand, it is customary for the merchant to advance one half, or 
even the wliole, of the price of the goods which he commissions; 
hut when the demand is small, the manufacturers borrow money 
from the bankers at two per cent, a month, aiMl make goods, whidk 
they sell to the merchants of the place. They never carry them to 
the public market. The silk is all imported, in the raw state, kff 
* the merchants of this place. 

Wages of The master weavers keep from two to five servants, who are paid 
by the piece. Workmen that are employed on cotton cloth Wttli 
%iik borders make daily about a Femam, or nearly M. Those who 
werk in cloth consisting of silk entirely make rathm- less, or ftosn 
I* pence) to 4 (6 pence) of a Fanam, according to the fine- 
ness of the work. It is not usual for weavers nf any kind iu this 
country, except those of the Whalliaru cast, to employ part of their 
time in agriculture ; bat many persons of casts that ought to be 
weavers, are in fact farmers. The Gwffery are more affluent than the 
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^uttutgars, and these again are more wealthy than any other k^nd 
©f weavers. 

Another kind of manufacture is coloured cotton cloths of a thin 
texture, and with silk borders. It resembles one of the manufac- 
tures of the called Dutiari Hmina, but is coarser. It is 

entirely fitted for the different kinds of female dress ; and is made 
©f various lengths, from eight to sixteen cubits, according to the 
age ^d siae of the wearers. In this way three different kinds of 
weavers are employed ; the Shaynagaru, the Camara Deeangas, and 
the TaUga Deoangas. These people buy the thread at the public 
markets. The red thread comes mostly from Adoany, Balakarif and 
other [daces near the Krishna river : the various shades ctf blue are 
dyed by the Niligaru. 

The weavm'S themsdves dye part of the red thread with the 
.Jd’Kda root, which is that erf tAvo species of Morinda; tlm Citrifo&a- 
of Linnams, and the Terntfoiia described in my manuscripts. The 
coioOT is dark, but stands washing ia cold water. In boilit^, it 
fades. The following is the process used. The thread must be di- 
vided into parcels each weighing one Seer (i O^ -g ^V oz.). For each 
parcel take -J- Seer oz.) of powdered Soulu, and dissolve it in 

4 Seers (S/^^^oubical inches) of water. Put into the solution j^Seer 
erf sheep’s dung, a&d'|-&er ( 5^Vo o^-) of Sesamum oil, and witli the 
^nd nsix the whole well. Wet the parcel of thread in this mix- 
<nre thoroughly, and let it hang up in the house all night to diy. 
Next day ex^se it on a rock to the sun ; and during the four or 
five following days it must be dipped nine times ia a solution of 
(If Wo 02 .) of Satilu, in one Seer (a little more than cuMcal 
«ehes) of water. Between each Imihemion it must he dried in the 
sun. After this, the thread remams in the house ten days ; it is then 
taken t» a tank, and well washed by heating it on a ston^ as is the’ 
usual practice of this countiy. When it has been dried, soak each 
in a solution of two Pe^odas weight dram) of alum in 

one Se& of water, and then dry it again. Infuse one Seer measure 
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CHAPTER cubical inches) of powdered bark of Muddi root, in 4 Seers of 

cold water, and in this soak one parcel of thread ; then throw into 
June 22, &c. ^ large pot, the whole of the parcels that have been treated in a 
similar manner. Next day take them to a tank, beat them as usual, 
so as to wash them clean, and then dry them again in fresh infu- 
sions of Muddi powder. This must be daily repeated, till the colour 
is sufficiently strong ; which, if the bark be from the roots of an 
old tree, will require six infusions ; but nine infusions of bark from 
a yoimg plant will be requisite. 

Oreen dye These weavers dye cotton-thread green in the following manner, 
for cotton. They send it to the Niligaru, who dye it Mceoi, or a kind of sky 
blue. The weavers then wash it, and put it into two (137^ 

cubical inches) of water, containing ^ Seer oz.) of powdered 

turmeric, five Myrobalans ^owdevtA, and the juice of ten limes. 
Here the thread is kept four hours, and the operation is finished. 
The colour is a fine green, but very perishable. It is said that the 
Niligaru have the power of fixing it ; but they keep their art a pro- 
found secret. 

Art of dyeing The dye cottou cloth of a fine red colour resembling 

that of the pomegranate flower, and called Gulenari. This is done 
««*• with the Cossumba, or flowers of the Carthamus tinctorius. The same 

gives another red colour, called simply Cossumba. Neither of the 
colours are well fixed. The demand for the Cossumba dye being 
* much greater than the country can supply, much of it is imported. 

This is always done in the form of powder, which powder is adul- 
terated with the flowers of the Yecada, or Asclepias gigaritea ; on 
which account it is cheaper than the flowers produced in the neigh- 
. bourhood. The powder is made by drying the flowers in the sun, 
and beating them in a moi^ar, and will not keep longer than one 
year ; the flowers, if carefully packed in sacks, and well pressed, 
may be preserved for five years. 

The Cossumba colour is given in the following manner. Take 15 
Sultany Seers (9^ lb.) of pure Cossumba powder, and put it on a 
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cloth strainer. Clean it by pouring on water, and rubbing it with CHAPTER 
the hand, till the water runs through clear. The Cossumba is then 
to be spread on a blanket, and mixed with 15 Dudus weight 
oz.) of St^a cara, and an equal weight of Soulu, both pow- 
dered. They are gathered together in the centre of the blanket, 
and trodden for an hour by a workman’s feet. They are then put 
upon a cloth strainer, supported as usual by sticks at the corners ; 
and water is poured on them, until it passes through the strainer 
without colour. This water is divided Into three portions : that 
which came first, that which came in the middle of the operation, 
and that which came last ; the first being of the strongest quality. * 

Then take 60 good limes, or 100 bad ones, cut each into two pieces, 
beat them in a mortar, and strain their juice, through a cloth, into 
the pot containing the dye of the first quality. '!^en put a little 
water to the skins, beat them again, and strain off the water into • 
the pot containing the second quality of the dye. Then add more 
water to the lime-skins, and having beat them, strain it into the 
dye of the worst quality. The cloth to be dyed, having been well 
washed, is put into this last pot, and boiled for an hour and a half. 

It is then dried in the sun, and dipped into the second quality of 
dye, but not boiled. It is then dried again, and afterwards kept/ 
half an hour in the dye of the first quality. At the end of this time, 
shoqld the colour not be sufiiciently strong, the cloth must be 
boiled in the dye. It is then dried, and the operation is finished. 

The cloth commonly dyed is for turbans ; and a turban 60 cubit 
long requires 15 Seers of Cossumba. 

The only difference, in the process for dyeing the Gulenariy is, 
that to the pot of the first quality, as prepared for dyeing Cossumba^ 
is added half a Seer (34f cubical inches) of a decoction of Tundu 
flowers (Cedrella toona Roxb: MSS.) prepared as follows. Take 24 
Dudus weight {9iWo oz.) of dried Tundu flowers, beat them iii a 
mortar, and boil them for half an hour in 2 Seers (1374: cubical 
inches) of water. Then strain the decoction through a cloth for use. 
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Dimngas frequently make a very dark blue, which they call 
h^ck, by means of the bark of the Swami/, or Sheitenia febryuga 
Bbkb: MSS. This colour is cheap ; but its intensity leaves it on 
the first washing ; whereas the very deep blue imparted by repeated 
immereions in indigo, and approaching near to black, is very high 
priced, and durable. It is the colour most esteemed by the natives, 
who call it black. The Decangas take cotton thread or cloth, that 
has been dyed blue by the Niligaru with indigo, and sprinkle it 
with a decoction of Swamy bark. This is made by powdering the 
dry bark, and boiling it for an hour and a half. While the cloth or 
thread is sprinkled, it must be moved with the hand, so as to im- 
bibe the colour equally in every part. 

These weavers say, that they obtain advances from tlie merchants, 
and borrow money from the bankers, exactly on the same terms as 
the Puttuegaru. They sell their goods to merchants, or t6 private 
customers, and never carry them to the public markets. • None of 
them follow any other business, than that of weaving, and many 
are in good circumstances. Shaynagaru are the richest. The 
servants are paid by the piece, and make about ^OFfmann [13$. 5^4.) 
a month. ' 

A kind of weavers called Bily mugga by the Mussulmans, but in 
fact consisting of the casts called Skayhagaru, Padma~$kalay, and 
Samay-shalay, wekve many kinds of white muslins. 


I. Dutary, striped and chequered muslins, called in 'Beng(A Du- 
ris$. They are from 28 to 32 cubits long, and from 2 to If broad; 
and, if commissioned, flowers of cotton, or gold thread, are ft-c- 
quently woven in them. 

n. Soda$hilIa, or plain muslin, like the Afa/wiw/j of Thcs^ 

are from 26 to 32 cubits in length, and If to 2 cubits in breadth. 

ni. cumbi, a cloth like the Cossahs of Bengal. They have 
sometimes striped or silver borders, and are always ornamented 
with silver at the ends. They are used by wrap round their 

shoulders. 
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lY. Ttirba&s from SO to 100 cubits ia length, and from f to 1 
cubit in iridth, and oimmented with silver and gold thread at the 
ends. 

Each kind of cloth has several patterns, and each pattern is of 
three degrees of fineness, which, in the technical language of Euro* 
pean merchants in India, are marked by the letters A. B. and C. 

Ihese people say, that they receive advances from the merchants, 
and borrow money from the bankers, in the same manner as the 
Putiuegars do. Where the cloth is made on the weaver’s own ac- 
count, it is sold partly to merchants, and partly in the weekly mar- 
kets. When a weaver receives advances, he cannot sell any cloth 
till his contract be fulfilled. Among the Padmashalatf there are few 
servants employed ; but all the males of a family live together, and 
work in the same house, very seldom engaging themselves to work 
out for hire. The Sama^ shalay keep more servants. The people of 
these two classes live better than those employed in agriculture. A 
man at fine work can gain a Fanam (rather more than 8d.) a day. 
At coarse work a man cannot make above 3d. a day. The servants 
live in their own houses ; but, although paid by the piece, they are 
generally in debt to their masters, and are consequently bound in the 
same manner as the servants of the fanners. This circumstance is 
applicable to journeymen weavers of every kind. 

The Togotaru are a class of weavers that make a coarse, thick, 
white cotton doth with red borders, which among the poorer class ■ 
of inhabitants is used as the common wmst-cloths of all ages and 
sexes: This kind of cloth goes by the name of the manufrcturers 
who weave it, and is ako of three degrees of fineness. 

The same people make Romals, or handkerchiefs with red borders, 
from three to five cubits square, that are commonly used by the poor 
as a head dress. The pieces are about twenty cubits long, and are 
divided into a greater or smaller number of handkerchiefs, accord- 
ing to ftheir width. They are also of three degrees of fineness. 

The Weavers of this class are poor, and say that they cannot afford 
VoL. I. , Ff 
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to make tbe cloth on their own account. They in general receive 
die thread from the women in the neighbourhood, arid work it up 
June 22, (Ste. into cloth for hire. For weaving a piece that is worth 8 Fanams, or 
5s. Ai\d, they get Fanams, or Is. 8d. This occupies a workman 
four or five days ; so that his daily gains are from four to five pence. 
They never cultivate the ground. 

The Whalliaru make a coarse, white, strong cloth called ParcaUa. 
It serves the poorer male inhabitants, throughout the country, as 
a covering for the upper parts of their bodies. The pieces are from 
24 to 28 cubits long, and from H to broad, and as usual of three 
different degrees of fineness. Weavers of this kind live scattered 
in the villages, and frequently hire themselves out as day-labourers 
to farmers, or other persons who will give them employment. 

At the weekly markets the cotton wool is bought up, in small 
quantities, by the poor women of all casts, except the Brahmans; 
for these never spinj nor do their husbands ever plough the soil. 
The women of all other casts spin, and at the weekly markets sell 
to the weavers the thread that is not wanted for family use. The 
thread that is brought from Balahari, and other places toward 
the Krishna, is much coarser than that which the women here 
spin 

Such is the account given me by the various weavers ; but the 
cloth agents, who are all of a cast called Nagarit, say, that it is not 
customary to make advances for goods of an ordinary kind, unless 
the demand from a distance be very great. When this is. the case, 
or when goods of an uncommonly high price are wanted, in order 
to enable the manufacturer to purchase the raw matermls, one half 
of the value is advanced. The credit is for three months, and for 
this time there is no interest paid ; but, if the goods are not then 
delivered, monthly interest is demanded at the rate of \ per cent, 
until the contract is fulfilled. The commission here on the purchase 
of goods is only two per cent, and the agent is answerable for all 
the sums advanced to the weavers* On confronting some of the 
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richer Shaymgaru mth the Nagarit, they acknowledged that this CHAPTER 
statement was true. 

The places from whence agents are at present employed to pur- 
chase cloths are Nagara, Chatrakaly Seringapatam, CMn'-r^et-pat- tures, where 
tanOy Sira, Madhugiri, and Deound-hully. A small quantity of cotton 
and silk cloth for women’s jackets goes to the lower Carnatic. This 
is the account of the Nagarit ; but I have good reason to think, 
that a very large quantity of goods, especially of the silk^ manu- 
facture called Combawuttks, are sent to that country, and qre much 
in request among the women of the rich Brahmans. The Nagarit 
say, that the merchants, who import cotton, take away silk cloths 
for the dress of the Br&hmans of both sexes, and also blue and red 
cotton stuffs ; but not in a quantity sufficient to repay the whole 
cotton. During the former government of the BSga's family much 
cloth went from this neighbourhood to Tanjore, Negapatam, and 
other parts of the southern Carnatic: but since that period, thi^ 
commerce has been entirely at a stop. 

The Mangalore merchants send hither for -every kind of cloth. 

The dress of that country requires cloth only eight cubits long. 

The pieces intended for that market, have therefore a blank left in 
their middle. In Hyder's time there was a great exportation of “ 
cloth to Calicut : but the troubles in Malabar have put an entire 
stop to this branch of commerce. 

.The accompanying price current of the different kinds of cloth Price of the 
made at Bangalore is only applicable to those made for common 
sale. Persons who wish for particularly fine goods may, by com- Bangalore. 
missioning them, have them made at four times the highest price 
stated here, or at any intermediate value. 
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AyBfiAGE PRICE cuRBEKT of the cloths manufactured for common 
• sale at Bmgalore. 
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Cloths made by the Puttve- 
'gars of cotton and silk 
mixed, and With figured 
patterns. 

SHray ------ 

17 

14 

2f 

2 

60 

2 

0 3i 

15 

0 10 1 

Kirigr^ 

12 

9 

li 

li 

40 

1 

6 lOi 

12 

0 8 Of 

Ci^issa ------ 

14| 

• 

2i 

2 

50 

1 

13 7 

15 

0 10 1 

Plain white cotton cloths, 
with silk borders, made 
by the l^tt^ars, 

Siiray ------ 

17 

14 

2| 

2 

50 

1 

13 7 

8 

0 5 4i 

Kirigag 

12 

9 

li 

li 

20 

0 

13 5 

3 

0 2 0 

Dotra - • - ' - - - - 

12 

10 

24 

2i 

50 

1 

13 7 

8 

0 5 4| 

Backa Khaaa - - . . 

7 

6 

If 

li 

30 

1 

0 1| 

5 

0 3 4| 

Green cotton cloth with silk 
borders made by the F«r- 
tuegars. 

Masseru Siirag - - - - 

< 

17 

14 

■ft'; 

ti 

2 

20 

0 13 5 

15 

0 10 1 

Ditto Kirigag - - - - 

12 

9 


10 

0 

6 8f 

3 

0 2 0 

Ditto Ctgnssa - - - * 

14i 



■m 

so^ 

vl 

0 1| 

8 

0 5 4| 
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ii 
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2| 

2 

30 
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0 li 

8 

0 
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Cotton doth made by the 
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32 
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li 
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10 
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SadaSkiOa 

32 

26 
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li 

20 

0 
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10 

0 
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20 

0 13 5 

10 

0 

6 Si 
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30 

1 

0 li 
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0 
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Cotton doth with red bor- 
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12 

10 
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H 

12 

0 

8 Oi 

7 

0 

4 8i 
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17 

14 
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2 

13 

0 

8 8| 

6 

o 

4. 0 
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5 
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5 

3 

10 

0 

6- 8| 

4 

0 
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2S 

24 

U 

If 

15 

0 

10 1 

- 
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0 
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CHArTER 

IV. 




The weavers of Bangalore seem to me to be a very ingenious class Encouiag^ 
of men, and, with encouragement, to be capable of making very ed for the 
rich, fine, elegant cloths of any kind that may be in demand; but, 
having been chiefly accustomed to work goods for the use of the 
court at Seringapatam, they must now labour under great disadvan- 
tages : for it never can be expected, that the court of Mysore should 
equal that of S^ingapatam, nor will the English officers ever de- 
mand the native goods, so much as the Mussulman &rdars did. The 
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Silk manu- 
factore. 


ChapteS man^actures of this place can never, therefore, he expected to 
equ;^ what they were in Hyder's reign, unless some foreign market 
Ibfie 22 ,&ci jcan be found for the goods. Purnea, very desirous of the re-esta- 
blishment of this city, has forwarded by me the musters of cotton 
and silk cloth that accompany this account, with a request, that 
they may be presented in his name to the Marquis Wellesley : and 
I beg leave to recommend, that the attention of the board of trade 
may be directed to them, with a view of forming some commercial 
arrangements that may assist in restoring a country which has suf- 
fered so much. 

The silk manufacture seems especially favourable for a country 
so far from the sea, and from navigable rivers : as long carriage, on 
such a valuable article, is of little importance. At present all the 
raw material is imported : but I see no reason why it might not be 
raised in Mysore to great advantage. Jtppoo had commenced a 
trial, but his arbitrary measures were little calculated to ensure 
success. Some of the mulberry trees, however, that remain in his 
gardens, show how well the plant agrees with this climate. It is 
true, that the experiments hitherto tried below the Ghats have not 
been favourable ; but much resolution and patience are always re- 
quired to introduce any new article of cultivation ; and I suspect 
that the climate here, owing to its being more temperate, will be 
found more favourable than that of the lower Carnatic. 

There is a small duty levied here on every loom ; and it is ju- 
diciously diminished to those who keep many, in order to encourage 
men of wealth to employ their capital in that way. A man, who 
has one loom, pays annually 3^ Fanams (2s. 6\d.)-, two looms pay 5 
Famms {is. 4e^d .) ; and a roan who keeps more than two looms, pays 
only for each two Fanams, or Is. 4</. All shop-keepers pay similar 
trifling duties. 

There is here a set of people called Rungaru, who act as tailors, 
cloth-printers, and dyers. Their printed cloths are very coarse, and 
the art among them is in a very imperfect state. The only two 


Duties on 
Wearers. 


Printers of 
cotton cloths. 
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colours that they can give in printing, are red, and black. Their CHAPTER 
process is as follows : 

The cloth that is to be printed is kept all night in a mixture of 22, &c. 
sheep’s dung and water. Next morning it is washed, and then 
bleached the whole day in the sun, having water occasionally. At 
night it is again put into a mixture of sheep’s dung and water, to 
which is added a little quicklime. Next morning it is washed again, 
and then put into a cold infusion of Arulay Myrobalans, (Terminalia 
Arula, Buch. MSS.) mixed with some gum of the Dinduga tree, 
(Atidarsonia Panch^ouniy Roxb. MSS) . The quantity of Myrobalan^ 

.for 12 cubits of cloth is 6 weight ounces), and of gum . 

two Dudus weight ( 1 2^5^^ drams). The cloth, after being thoroughly 
wet in this, is taken out, and dried in the sun. It is then folded, 
placed on a smooth plank, and well beaten with a stick, which 
serves instead of mangling. 

The Mordant for the red dye is made as follows : Dissolve in one 
Seer (68 cubical inches) of hot water, 6 Dudus weight (2-i^l oimces) 
of alum, and 12 Dudus weight ( 1 ‘,* q Vo ounces) of Dinduga gum. 

This Mordant is poured into a cavity that is made in a block of 
timber, and covered with four folds of country blanket well 
moistened with the Dinduga mucilage. The wooden blocks for 
printing are moistened with the Mordant^ by applying their sur- 
faces to the blankets. The cloth to be printed is laid on a table 
covered with four folds of old cloth, and the blocks are applied, and 
pressed down by the hand. It is then kept for eight or ten days. 

If the printer wishes to add black to the pattern, the cloth must 
be again printed with the following Mwdant, Take 5 Swn ( 3 -^^ lb.) 
of iron dross, and 5 Seers of old iron, put them into a pot contain- 
ing rather more than two ale quarts Seers) of hot Kanji^ or de- 
coction of rice; then add hal^%jSS^ ( 4 t*oVo ounces) of Sugar-Ja^ 
gory, and keep it six or seven . Next add half a Seer of Dm- 
duga gum rubbed up with a litj^fr'^ililiir (boiled butter), and allow it 
aU night to dissolve ; the A/or<i»S*|rthen fit for use, and is applied 
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CHAPTER m fbe same manner as the other. After this the cloth requires only 
four days to dry. 

After the Mordants have been dried on it, the cloth must he 
taken to the tank, -washed very well, by beating it on a stone for 
an hour, and then dried. In order to give it the colour, put a piec^ 
that has received the Mordants, into a pot, with 20 Sms (about five 
gallons) of water of the kind called here salt, one half Sm of 
- PopU bark, and one Hudu weight (d ^oVb drams) of castor o9; thrai 
boil it for two hours, all the while carefully stirring the yrhole. Jfhp - 
eloth is then taken out, and dried in the sun. At night it fs 
in.a mixture of sheep’s dung and water, next morning washed, 
then bleached all day. At night it is again put into the miaiture of 
sheep’s dung and water, and next day is again bleached. The .ope- 
ration is then finished by starching it with Kanji. The black is a 
fixed colour, but the red is perishable. 

P«ninga aye. With the Patunga wood these Rungaru dye cotton cloth of a red 
xxdour, which is bright, but does not stand washing. It is said, that 
the people of Madras have the art of fixing it. The process used 
by the Rungaru is as follows: Prepare the cloth by soaking each 
piece in a Seer of water, containing six Dudus weight of powdered 
Mpvoialans. Then dip it into two or three Seers (about two quarts) 
of a decoction of Paiunga wood, in which have been dissolved two 
IhidW weight of alum. Then dry the cloth in the sun. , The opera- 
tion must be repeated four or five times, until the colour be deep 
enough. The decoction of Patunga is made as follows : Beat two 
Seers (l-jWb Ih.) of Patunga wood, put it into a pot with SO Seers 
(about 5 gallons) of water, and boil for six hours. 
iyeta, The Niligaru arc another class of dyers, of the same cast with the 
potmakers, and derive their name from their dyeing with the Nila or 
indigo. The whole of this dye that is used here, comes from the 
lower Carnatic, or northern Jn oi^er to make a vat, the Ni- 

Ugaru take ten Seers (fi-^^lb.) ground with a little water 

to a fine powder j pjat it into a pq| capable of containing 50 Seers 
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measure (or a little more than 12 ale gallons ) ; and add a decoction CHAWER 
of Tagashay Bija, or seed of the Cassia Tora, which is made as fol- 
lows. Take 4 measure Winchester gallon) of the seed, Jane 22 , &r, 
and boil it for 6 hours in four or five Seers of water (about an ale 
gallon). The boiled seed, as well as the decoction, must be put into 
the vat; and then there must be added 10 Seers (&J^^lb.) of 
powdered /Sbw/M, or impure soda, 12 (7-^lb.) of quicklime, and 

two Seers of the ley of pot-ash (137 cubical inches). The whole 
is then stirred with a stick; and the mouth of the pot is covered 
up. Every evening and morning, for four days, three Seers (206 cu- 
bical inches) more of the ley must be added; and in the last' portion 
must be put about the size of an apple of quicklime. The vat now 
rests for three days ; when four or five Seers of boiling water must 
be added to it, and the vat is then ready for dyeing. The ley of pot- 
ash is prepared as follows : Burn to ashes the branches of the Calli, 
(EuphorUum Tirucalli ), or of the Utrayena ( Ackyranthes murkata): 
of these ashes put 2 Seers ( l^Vs^ib.) into a pot, in the bottom ofwhich 

there is a small hole. The hole is covered with a small inverted cup, 

% 

and that by some rice husks or chaff. Above these are put the i 
ashes, and on them are poured by degrees 25 Seers, or about 6 ale 
gallons of water, which filters through the hole in the bottom of the 
pot; and forms the ley. It must be observed, that the water used 
by the Niligaru is always either that called here salt, or that which, 
is found in places abounding with calcarious Tuffa. 

The indigo vat having been prepared, an estimate is formed of 
the number of Seers weight of cotton that it will dye. For every 
Seer weight of cotton thread pass a Seer measure of water through 
- the pot containing the ashes, and in this weak ley dip the Seer of 
cotton; wash it well, and then wring out the water. The solution 
of indigo is then divided into five equal parts. The thread is dipped, 
by Seers weight at a time, into these pots, till the colour in each is ex- 
hausted; and what does not obtain a proper colour in the first, after 
being dried, receives repeated dips, until the colour arrives at the 
VojL. I. G g 
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required intensity. The solution of indigo is kept for a moutli, and 
every night a little lime water is added ; this enables it to give some 
more colour, which next day is again exhausted by dyeing some 
more cotton. The colour given by one dip is called Mmt, and is a 
sky blue; that which is given by five dips in a strong pot, is of an. 
intense colour nearly approaching to black, and is in fact called 
black by the natives, among whom it is in great esteem. 

From the weavers, the Niligaru receive cotton, and silk thread 
dyed yellow w'ith turmeric, and return it to them of a green colour, 
which it obtains by a dip in a weak pot. 

At Bangalore, as well as in all the neighbouring country, Gord is 
a considerable article of manufacture. It is a coarse, but very 
strong sack-cloth, from 18 to 22 cubits in length, and from to I- 
of a cubit broad ; and is made from the Janupa, or Crotalariajuncea. 
It is divided into three kinds, which differ in value according to 
their strength, and to the closeness of the fabric. The same people, 
who are a particular cast of men, cultivate the plant, and carry 
on the manufacture, until the Goni be fit for sale ; the price of the 
hemp cannot therefore be ascertained, as it is not sold in that state. 
The Goni-maker hires from some farmer as much high ground as he 
thinks will raise a quantity of Janupa sufficient to employ his family 
to manufacture in one year. The soil ought to be red or black, 
like the best kinds used for the cultivation of Ragy. It is allowed 
no manure ; and the seed is sown broad-cast on the ground, without 
any previous cultivation, at the season when the rains become what 
the natives call male, that is to say, when they become heavy. 
After being sown, the field is ploughed twice, once lengthwise, and 
once across ; but receives no farther cultivation. At other times the 
Janupa cultivated on rice-ground in the dry season; but it must 
then be watered from a canal, or reservoir. It requires four months 
to ripen, which is known by the seeds having come to full matu- 
rity. After being cut down, it is spread out to the sun, and dried. 
The seed is then beaten out by striking the pods with a stick. After 
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this, the stems are tied up in large bundles, about two fathoms in CHAPTER 

ircumfereace, and are preserved in stacks, or under sheds. The 

indies are taken out as wanted, and put in the water, at which time June eu, &e. 

^ dr bands are cut, and the stems being opened out, are kept 

►wn to the bottom by stones or mud. According to circumstances, 

require to be kept in the water from six to eight days. They 

^nown to be ready, when the bark separates, easily from the 

I It is then taken out of the water, and a man, taking it up by 

jls, beats them on the ground, and occasionally washes them 

ley be clean; and at the same time picks out with his hand 

pinder of the pith, until nothing except the bark be left. 

iien dried, and being taken up by handfuls, is beaten with a 

leparate and clean the fibres. The hemp is then completely 

Id is spun into thread on a spindle, both by the men and 

The men alone weave it, and perform this labour in the 
open air ^1 , 

L tl ea ^ very rude loom, 

I- is tanned here by a class of people esteemed of very low Leather. 


cast, and 


leaded Madlmru. 


the raw hides of sheep or goats, the Madigaru in the Goat and 


To dvei 

first them clean, and then rub each with the fourth part 

’ soft paste, made of Q Dudus weight of the milky juice, 
oi tue Tecfl^a (Asclepias giganiea), about fi Dudus weight (Sy Wo - 


ounces) of slalt (muriate of soda), and twelve Dudus weight of Ragy 
Sangnty, or spudding of the Cymsurus coracanus, with a sufficient 
quantity of y rater. This paste is rubbed on the hairy side, and the 
skins are thwn exposed for three days to the sun ; after which they 
are washed virith water, beating them rveli on a stone, as is usual in 
this country! This takes off the hair. Then powder 2 Seers ( L^V o V ib.) 
of Aruloy ^flyrobalans, and put them and one skin into a pot with 
3 or 4 Seers Measure of hot water, where it is to remain for three 
days. The skin is then to be washed. and dried. 

This tani/ed skin is dyed black as follows : take of old iron, Snd Black skins, 
of the drjass of iron forges, each a handful; of plantain and lime- 
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Red skins. 


Neat hides. 


Oil makers. 


Oil of Sesa- 
mum. 


skins, each five or six ; put them into a pot with some Ragy kanji, 
or decoction of Ragy, and let them stand for eight days. Then rub 
the liquor on thd skins, which immediately become black. 

These skins may be dyed red by the following process : Take > 
ungarbled Lac 9, Dudus weight (about 13 drams), of Suja cara, 
fine soda,' 1 weight, and of Lodu bark 2 weight. Havhng 
taken the sticks from the Lac, and powdered the soda and Mark, 
boil them all togetheiNin a Seer of water {63f- cubical inchew for 
\\ hour. Rub the skin, after it has been freed from the hw^ as 
before mentioned, with this decoction ; and then put it into pot 
with the Myrobalam and water for three days. This is a g^od co** 
lour, and for many purposes the skins are well dressed. j 

The hides of oxen and buffaloes are dressed as follows : ;T’or each 
skin take 2 Seers ( 1 /qVo of quick lime, and 5 or 6 Seerd measure 

(about 1-f- ale gallon) of water ; and in this mixture keep fhe skins 
for eight days, and rub off the hair. Then for each skin »ake ten 
Seers, by weight, (about 6 lb.) of the unpeeled sticks of Tayn- 
gadu (Cassia auriculata), and 10 Seers measure of water (ftout 9^ 
ale gallons), and in this infusion keep the skins for four Eor 

an equal length of time, add the same quantity of Taywgf^did and 
water. Then wash, and dry the skins in the sun, stretching them 
out with pegs. This leather is very bad. ' • " — 

The oil makers at Bemgdlore are a very considerable class of peo- 
ple, and are of the kind that use two bullocks in their mill, of 
which a plan is given (Figure 24). The mortar is a block of gra- 
nite. This class of people are called Jotyphanada, or Jotynagarada 
Ganagaru. They express the following kinds of oil 'XfVulV-Ellu, 
Huts’ -EUu, Harulu, Cobri, Ipay, and Hoingay, f 

The fF uir -EUu oil is expressed from two varieties, <|r species of 
Sesamum seed, called here Surugana and Cari Ellus. 'they are the 
same with the Wullay and Phulagana Ellus of SeringMatam. The 
first gives the least oil ; but for the table it is esteemeAthe best of 
any in the country ; the price, however, of the two kl|ds is the 
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same. The mill receives at one, time about seventy Seers measure CHAPTER 
Winchester bushels) of Sesamum seed ; and, in the course of 
grinding, ten Cucha Seers measure of water (2-JoV ale quarts) are June 22, &c. 
gradually added. The grinding continues for six hours, when the 
farinaceous parts of the seed, and the water, form a cake ; and this 
having, been renJoved, the oil is found clean and pure in the bottom 
of the mortaf, from whence it is taken =by a cup. Seventy Pucka 
Seers (2^^ Winchester bushels) of Surugana, or 65 Seers of Cari- 
Ellu seed Winchester bushels), give 2 Cucha Maunds (rather 

more than 5f ale gallons) of oil. The mill requires the labour of 
two men and four oxen, and grinds twice a day. The oxen are fed 
entirely on straw, and are allowed none of the cake ; which is some- 
times pressed with greens and fruits into Curry, and at others given 
to milch cattle. 

The Huts' -Ellu is managed exactly in the same manner as the Huts’-Eih 
Sesamum. The seventy Seers measure require a little more water 
than the other Ellu, and give 65 Seers of oil (or a little more than 
4|- gallons). This also is used for the table. The cake is never used 
for Curry, but is commonly given to milch cattle. 

The Harulu, or castor oil, is made indifferently from either the castor oil. 
large or small varieties of the Ricinus. It is the common lamp oil 
of the country, and is also used in medicine. What is made by boil- 
ing, 'as described at Seringapatam (p. 109.) is only for family use; 
all that is made for sale, is expressed in the mill. To form the cake 
seventy^/Seers of the seed require only five Seers, cucha measure 
(l^^ale quarts), of water, and give 60 Seers (4-jyo^ ale gallons) of 
oil; which, after being taken out of the mill, must be boiled for 
half an hour, and then strained through a cloth. The cake is used 
as fewel, 

Cobri oil is that made from the dried kernel of the coco-nut, which Cobn, or 
is called Cobri. This oil is chiefly used for anointing the hair and 
skin. Cakes are also fried in it, and it is sometimes used for the 
lamp. The mill receives 6 Maunds weight of the Cobn (almost 
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Ipay, or Bas~ 
sia oil. 


Hoingay oil. 


Calendar. 


93 lb.), and 1 1 Cucha Seers measure of water (a little more than 3 ale 
quarts). This produces three Mounds (about 7^ ale gallons of oil. 
The natives eat the cake dressed in various ways. , 

The Ipay oil, made from the fruit of the Bassia longifolia, is used for 
the lamps burned before the gods, being esteemed of a better quality 
than that of the Ricinus. The mill takes 70 Seers measure, and the 
seed requires to be moistened with 12 Cucha Seers ale quarts) of 
tamarind water, in which 2 Seers of tamarinds have been infused. The 
produce is 70 Seers ale gallons) of oil. The cake is used as 

soap to wash oil out of the hair of those who anoint themselves. 

The Hoingay oil, produced from the seed of the Robinia mitis, is 
used for the lamp ; but it consumes very quickly. It is also used 
externally in many diseases. Take 70 Seers, Pucca measure, of the 
seed freed from the pods, add 4 Cucha measure of water (1-j^ 
ale quart), and beat them in a mortar into a paste. Then tread 
the paste with the feet ; and, having kept it for two or three days, 
dry it in the sun. It is then put into the mill with one Cucha Seer 
^ 19 ^ cubical inches) of water. It produces 40 Seers (2^ ale gallons) 
of oil. For fewel, the cake is mixed with cow-dung. 

The English weight, to which all the native weights are reduced, 
is the pound avoirdupois. 

The only year in use above the Ghats is the Chandra-manam, or 
lunar year; it is that by which, among the Brahmans, all religious 
ceremonies are- performed. The current year, as extracted from 
the almanack here, is as follows. At Bangalore this is reckoned to 
be the year 4893 of the Kali yugam, and 1722d of the era of Sdlivd- 
hanam, which is in universal use in the peninsula. It must be ob- 
served, that in all my accounts of seasons, I use the European days, 
as they correspond with the Karnataca days in this year ; but the 
year of Karnata being lunar, this correspondence does not com- 
monly take place ; and there is in some years adifterence of eleven 
days between what is stated here, and the days that actually cor- 
respond with each other in the two almanacs. 
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Ke^ata 

Months^ 

' 

fioltdays. 

European 

Months. 

Kamata 

Months. 

Holidays. 
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15 


24 


28 


5 


16 


25 


29 


6 


. 17 


26 


30 


7 


18 


27 


May 1 


8 


*19 


27 


2 


9 


20 


28 


3 


10 


21 


29 

Amdvd^a. 

4 


11 


22 


3 q 

5 


12 


23 

Ashudha > 

1 


6 


13 


24 


2 


7 


14 


25 


3 


8 


15 

Vy&sa Paummd, 

26 


4 


9 


16 

27 


5 


10 


17 

Sankranti. 

28 


6 


11 


18 


29 


7 


12 


39 


30 


8 


13 


20 


July 1 


9 



CHAPTER 

IV. 


June 32 , &c. 
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CHAPTER 
June 22, &c. 




European 

Karnata 


Holidays. 

European 

Karnata 


Holidays* 

Montha. 

Months. 


Months. 

Months. 


1800 

1722 



1800 

1722 




Ashddha - 

10 

Seyna ekddasi. 

Aug 17 

Sravana - 

27 




C Chaturmasjfam. 

18 


•28 




11 

3 Gopadma-aritam 

19 


29 


3 


\ Lukshpa-vrata-dipiam, 

20 

Bkadrapada 

30 

Amavasya. 




\_Prathama ekddasi. 

21 

1 


4 


13 


22 


2 


5 


14 


23 


3 

Swama Gauri vrata. 

6 


15 

Vydsa pujd. 

24 


4 

Ganesa vrata 

7 


16 

25 


5 

Risld pancAand. 

8 


17 


26 


6 


9 


18 


27 


7 


10 


19 


28 


9 

Gaja Lakskmi vrata. 

11 


20 


29 


10 


12 


2l 


30 


11 


13 


22 

Sankranti, sun returns 

31 


12 


14 


23 

[south. 

Sept. 1 


13 


13 


24 


2 


14 

Ananta ciaturdasi. 

16 


25 


3 


15 

Uma Maheswara vratam. 

17 


26 


4 


16 

Beginning of general fast. 

18 


27 


5 


17 

Bhagavari vratam. 

19 


28 


6 


18 


20 


29 

Dipastambha-vrata. 

7 


19 


21 


30 

8 


20 


22 

Srivana - 

1 


9 


21 


23 


2 


10 


22 


24 


3 


11 


23 


25 


4 

Nagachetrvsti. 

12 


24 


26 


5 

Garuda panchami. 

13 


25 

Sankranti. 

27 


6 

14 


26 

28 


7 


15 


27 


29 


8 


i6 


28 


30 


-9 


17 


29 


31 


10 

Varu maka Lakskmi vrafa. 

18 


30 

General fast in honour of 

Aug. 1 


11 

19 

Asivayuja oi 

, [deceased parents ends. 

2 


12 



Aswaja 

1 

Navardtri. 

3 


13 

Sravana Paurnima* 

20 


2 


4 


14 

21 


3 

Mtthasura Gauri vratam. 

5 


16 


22 


4 

Kanaka Lakskmi vrata. 

6 


17 


23 


5 

- 7 


IS 

» 

24 


6 

Gukya Gauri vrata. 

8 


19 


25 


7 

Saraswati puja. 

9 


20 


26 


8 

Durga astami. 

10 

11 


21 

22 


27 

28 


9 

9 

^ Mana Navami. 

12 


23 

Gohd asktami. 

29 


10 

Visya Dasami ar Dana. 

13 


24 


30 


12 

[fuja vrata. 

14 


24 




13 

15 


25 

Sankranti. 

2 


14 


16 


26 


3 


IS^Kanmudi urafa, an eclipse. 
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1 European 

Months. 

JCamats 

Months. 

‘Holidays. 

Eoropeao 

Months. 

Xanata 

Months. 

Holidays. 

1800. 

1722 . 


1800. 

1722. 

. 

Oct. 4 

Jmamtja -l6 

- 

Nov. 21 

M&rgaArsha 5 

BAadri Gauri. 

5 

17 


22 

6 

Sampada sriskti. 

6 

18 


23 

7 


7 

19 


24 

8 


8 

20 


25 

9 


9 

21 


26 

10 


10 

22 


27 

11 


11 

23 


28 

12 


12 

24 

Naraka chatisriad. 

29 

13 


13 

25 


30 

14 


14 

26 

Suukrdnti. 

Dec. 1 

15 


15 

27 

. ‘ 

2 

16 


16 

28 


3 

17 


17 

29 


4 

18 


18 

30 

Dip&cali Am&tdsifa. 

5 

19 


19 

Kartika - 1 


6 

. 20 


20 

2 


7 

21 


21 

3 

Dadki Gauri and Giraki 

8 

22 


22 

* 3 

Apmga Idlita Gauri. 

9 

23 


23 

6 


10 

24 


24 

7 


11 

25 


25 

8 

' 

12 

26 


26 

9 


13 

27 


27 

10 


14 

28 

Sankrdnti. 

28 

11 


15 

29 


29 

12 

Uttana dwadasi and Si~ 

16 

30 

Amdvdsya. 

30 

13 

\rabdi vratam. 

17 

Tamhya - - i 


31 

14 


18 

' 2 


Nov. 1 

15 

Dhatri pitjd. 

19 

4 


2 

16 


20 

5 


3 

17 


21 

6 

Tulaca sriskti. 

4 

18 


22 

7 


5 

19 


23 

8 


6 

20 


24 

9 


7 

21 


25 

10 


8 

22 


26 

11 


9 

22 


27 

12 


10 

S3 


28 

I3 


, 11 

24 


29 

14 

♦ 

12 

25 


30 

15 

13 

26 


31 

15 


14 

28 

Sankrdnti, 

1801. 



15 

29 


Jan. 1 

16 



30 

Amdvdspa 

2 

17 


17 

Mdrgas&rska 1 


3 

18 


18 

2 

Tantrmi Gauri. 

4 

19 


19 

3 

Rambha Gauri. 

5 

20 


20 

4 


■6 

21 



CSAFfEB 

IVy 

Jane 2^, &c. 
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IV. 

June 22, &c. 


puro{i^{ 

Months. 


1801. 
Uw. 7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20i 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
291 

30 

31 

iFeb. 1 
2 
3 


Karnata 

Months. 


1722. 


Magha 



Holiday!. 

European 

Moi^s. 

Kanuta 

Months. 



1801. 

1722. 

22 


Feb. 10 

Magha - 27 

23 


11 

28 

24 


12 

29 

25 


13 

30 

26 

Sankrdnti. 

14 

Phalguna - 1 

28 


15 

3 

29 

Savitra Gauri. 

16 

4 

30 

Amdoisya. 

17 

5 

1 


18 

6 

2 


19 

7 

3 


20 

7 

4 


21 

8 

5 


22 

9 



23 

10 

ft 

Ratri saptami. 

24 

11 

8 


25 

12 

9 


26 

13 

10 


27 

14 

11 


28 

15 

12 


Mar. 1 

l6 

13 


2 

17 

14 


3 

18 

15 

Cwiti Gaun vrafa. 

4 

19 

16 


5 

20 

17 


6 

21 

18 


7 

22 

19 


8 

23 

20 


S 

24 

21 


1C 

26 

22 

* 

11 

27 

23 


12 

28 

24 


13 

29 

25 


14 

30 

26 

Sankrdnti, 


1 


Holidays. 


Sivardtri. 

Amdvdsya. 


Kama Dhanma. 


Amdcdsya. 


Although, in common reckoning, the day begins at sun-rise, yet 
this is by mt means the case in the Chandramdnam almanac. Some 
days last only a few hours, and others continue for almost double 
the natural length; so that no one, without consulting the Panchanga, 
or almanac-keeper, knows when he is to perform the ceremonies of 
religion. What increases the difficulty is, that some days a^e 
doubled, and some days altogether omitted, in order to bring some 
feasts, celebrated on certain days of the month, to happen at a 
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proper time of the moon, and also in order to cut olF six superfluous C HAPTiat 
days, which twelve months of thirty days would give' more than a 
year of twelve lunations. Every thirtieth month one intercalary June 22, &c. 
moon is added, in order to remove the diflerence between the lunar 


and solar years. As the former is the only one in use, and is vary- 
ing continually, none of the farmers, without consulting the 
changa, know the season for performing the operations of agriculture. 

These PancMngas are poor ignorant Brahmans, who get almanacs Paaeidngas. 
from some one skilled in astronomy. This person marks the days, 
which correspond with the times in the solar year, that usually pro- 
duce changes in the weather, and states them to be under the in- 
fluence of such and such conjunctions of stars, male, female, and 
neuter ; and every one knows the tendency of these conjunctions 
to produce certain changes in the weather. The poor PancMngas 
are as much in the dark as their neighbours, and actually believe ’ 

that the year consists of 3d0 days, six of which are lost, nobody 
can tell how. As for the skill in astrology by which the learned are Attrology. 
supposed to be able to foretel the seasons, I have never met with 
even a Vaidika Brahman, that doubted its existence. It is, however, 
looked upon as a common science, as not having any thing miracu- - , 

lous in it, nor being communicated to its professors by divine 
favour. 

The office of Panchdnga in every part of this country is here- Panckangas 
ditary, and is always held by a Br&hman, who acts as Purohita, or ^ 
family priest, to all the persons of pure descent in the town or vil- 
lage. In Bengal, Br&hmans who have lost caSt act as Purbhitas for 
the low or impure casts; but both here, and in the lower Carnatic, 
such an office would be considered as too degrading for even the 
most reprobate of the sacred order. The office of Purbhita consists 
in reading at certain ceremonies, such as marriages, births, funerals, 
the building of a new house, or the like, what are called Mantgwnsi 
and Sastrams. Mantrams are certain fixed forms of prayer, or invo- 
cations of the deity ; and the high dignity of the Brdhmans arises 
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CHAOTER the power which certain Mantrmns, pronounced by them, are 

JVv believed to possess. For instance, by a proper Mmtram, the deity 
may be removed from any inspired image into a pot of holy water; 

' and the image having been ornamented by profane hands, the deity 
may be again transferred back from the pot of water. Sastrams are 
' portions of the writings esteemed sacred; and of which certain 

• parts are appointed to be read on particular occasions, such as I 
have above mentioned. 

Cultomsof I assembled at different times the chief persons of some of the 
various casts. conspicuous casts at Bangalore, and procured from them the 

following account of their customs. 

Banijigaru. The Banijigas, or Banijigaru, are in this country a very numerous 
. class, and are of three kinds, the Pancham, the Jaina, and the Telinga 


Banyigaru. 

Pancham ' The Pancham Banijigaru are by the Mussulmans called Lingait, 
Banijigaru. being the chief persons of the sect, who wear, round their necks, 
a silver box containing an image of Siva in shape of the Linga, 
under which form only he is ever worshipped. From this circum- 
stance they are also called Sivabhactaru, and Lingabuntaru ; but in 
this country there are many other lower casts, who wear the same 
badge of religion. The Pancham Banijigaru are also the heads of 
the right hand side. They admit of no distinction of cast among 
themselves,, except that arising from a dedication to the service of 
God; but they do not admit of any proselytes from other Hindu 
• > T^es; nor do they intermarry with any of the lower casts that 
~ wear the Zmga. The Brdh^ans aWege, that they are SAdras; but 
f ' this, in general, they earnestly deny. The manner in which the 
Brdhmns reason with them is this : Y ou are, say they, neither Brdk- 
man, Kshdtri; nor Vaisya. If therefore you are not Sudras, you must 
belong to one of the low, or impure casts. Many of the Lingait, 
rather than endure such a terrible degradation, are induced to 
acknowledge themselves of the Sddra cast. It must however be 
observed, that Vdnya, from which their name is probably derived. 
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is said to be a Sanscrit word, signifying any person of the Vais^a cast CHAPTER 
who ftdiows trade. . , . 

The Pancham Banijigaru are divided into a number of tribes, 82, &c. 
which seem to derive their names from certain places where they 
were formerly settled. Two persons of different tribes never inter- 
marry; but all persons of the cast can eat together, and the whole 
are under the jurisdiction of the head-man ( Pedda Chitty ), of what- 
ever tribe he may be. This office is, as usual, hereditary ; and the 
person who enjoys it is exempted by government from house-renh , 
and from one half of the customs on his goods. He finds merchants 
coming from a distance in lodging and warehouses, settles disputes 
among his clan, and punishes them for misdemeanours. In general, 
he is supported by the officers of government, who punish such of 
his followers as do not give him the customary obedience. His 
judicial authority, however, is not arbitrary. Ali bis proceedings « 
are open; and he cannot act contrary to the advice of his council, ; 
which consists of all the old and respectable men of the cast. , 

Besides this division into tribes, which arises from the names of 
places, there seem to be other distinctions among the Linga Bani- 
jigas; some are called Aray, that is, Marattahs, and some Teiiga, that 
is, Telingas ; and neither of these ever intermarry with each other, or 
with those who are of the Karnata nation. Some persons allege, that 
Pancham, the title commonly given to the whole, is only the name 
of a division; and that there are also Linga Banyigas Budu- 

gulu, Lalgunderu, and Turcanant. 

The Pancham Banijigaru are chiefly traders. They may however 
follow any profession, except such as belong to the most disgraced 
casts ; and this exception seems rather to arise from a wish to keep 
themselves respectable, than from any positive law. Like all other 
worshippesrs of Sim, they bury the dead, and never offer sacrifices. 

They do not purchase their wives, of whom they may marry as many 
as they please. The women are not confined, but cannot marry a 
second husband; afid after the signs of puberty appear, a girl is 
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C HAPTER no longer marriageable. Adultery is very rare ; that is to say, among 
thowomen ; for among the people of this country the term is never 
June 22, &c. applied to the infidelity of married men. The Pancham Banijigas 
never eat animal food, nor take any intoxicating substance. They 
cannot eat, except when the sun shines ; of course, in cloudy days 
they are under the necessity of fasting. 

Like most other Hindu casts, the Pancham Banijigas consist of a 
* portion that follow worldly affairs, and another that dedicate them- 
selves entirely to what they call the service of the gods; that is to 
say, idleness, meditation, prayer, abstinence, and the mortification 
of the passions. Among this cast, , these consecrated persons are 
called Jangamas, Binaru, or Wodearu. Any Pancham Banijiga, who 
is qualified by his education and manners, may become a Jangama; 
but the descendants of a Jangama never betake themselves to ho- 
nest industry. They always subsist upon charity ; and most of them 
wander about with a great number of small bells tied to their legs 
and arms, in order to give the inhabitants of the villages notice of 
their presence; so that they may come out to invite the holy men 
to their houses, or to bestow charity. Many others live about 
the Matas, or colleges of the Gurus of the cast, and act as their 
serv^ants. 

The Gurus or Swamalus of the Pancham Banijigaru are Sannyhis; 
that is, men who have Jorsaken all; and they possess an absolute 
authority in all religious matters, among which is included the chas- 
tity of the women. Of these Gurus, or Sannyasis, there are four, 
that are called thrones, and whose Matams are called Baly-hully ; 
Hvyiny, near Nagara; Sri-skela, hear Nundyal; and Canelly, near 
Bengaluru. These thrones seem to be independent of each other ; and 
their occupants, for the time being, are supposed to be actual in- 
carnations of Siva. When a Guru lea v^es, this world, and is reunited 
to Siva in heaven, he is in general succeeded by a person of his own 
nomination. The Guru generally educates four or five children of 
his own family, with a view of choosing the fittest of them for his 
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successor. These pupils are taken into the Matams at five or six CHAPTER 
years of age, and, until they attain their thirteenth year, are called 
Mari; after which they are not by name distinguished from the June 22, &e. 
common Jangamas; but if they choose to marry, they must relin- 
quish all hopes of becoming a Guru. The pupil is made a Guru 
(sage), or an incarnation of God, by receiving from his master a 
particular XJpMtsa; and in case of a Guru’s dying without having 
disclosed this awful secret, the other Gurus assemble, appoint the 
most promising pupil to succeed, and at the same time deliver to him 
the Upadisa of his rank. The Guru, when he pleases, may marry; 
but he is thereby degraded from being a portion of the divinity, 
and from his power; and no one has yet been found so desirous oif 
marriage, as to relinquish these pre-eminencies. 

There are many inferior Matams which arc occupied by San- 
wyasis, called Mdh&ntina. These originally received an Upadisa 
from some of the four chief Gurus, and were sent to distant parts 
to manage the concerns of their superiors ; but, though they all ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the four Gurus, yet they educate 
pupils in the same manner ; and from among these appoint their 
successor, by teaching him their Upadha. These pupils, till they 
arrive at the age of puberty, are called Putta Dboaru. The Mah&n- 
iina having sent deputies to different places, even these have now 
assumed a separate jurisdiction, and educate their own successors. 

The Mahdntina attend at marriages and funerals, and punish all 
persons of the cast, for every kind of offence against religion, by 
ordering every good man to avoid communication with the delin- 
quent. This excommunication is not removed, till, by the interces- - 
sion of friends, and the most humiliating requests of the ofinnder, 
he obtains pardon by paying a fine under the name of charity. On 
this occasion, the Mah&niina bestow some consecrated water and 
victuals, which wipe away the offence. The Gurus occasionally 
visit the different Mahdntina throughout the country ; but it is the 
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Chapter Chtru only of the Matam from whence the Mahctntina originally 
that possesses any jurisdiction over the inferior. 


5^ 22,&fc . ;. ^he iPancham Banijigaru worship only Siva, his wife, and his sons: 

hiiit they allege, that BrahtnA and Vishnu are the same with Siva. 
They suppose, that their sect has existed from the beginning of the 
world ; but that at the time of Bejala Raja, who reigned about 720 
years ago at KalyAna Pattana, the kings and most of the people 
were Jainas. At this time Baswana, the supposed son of a BrAhman, 
became prime minister of the Raja, and restored the worship 
Siva. Many of the Jainas were converted, and their descendants 
Jama Bamji- now form the Jaina Banijigaru, who, although they have the same 
garu. religion with the Pancham, are never admitted to the priesthood, 

nor to intermarry with the original sect. Bejala Raja having been 
'' put to death by Jagadiva and Bomanna, two servants of Baswana, 
that minister reigned in his stead ; and then promulgated the law 
which this sect now follow ; and this, with an account of all the 
actions of Bamana, are contained in a book called Bamana Pur Ana; 
which was written by a BrAhman called Bhimakavi, at the desire of 
Baswana. The sect are in possession of another book of great au- 
thority. It consists of six Sastrams written by a Jangama named 
Nijaguna, who, in the conversation which he had with an image of 
Siva at a temple on a hill near Ellanduru, received the necessary in- 
struction. After he had finished the book, this Jangama did not 
die ; but the image, opening, received him into its substance. It 
continues ever .since to be held in great estimation. These books 
are open to the vulgar ; but it is said, that the Jawgawas have some 
-hooks which are kept secret. 

Customs of The Teliga Banyigaru derive their name from having originally 
come from the Telinga country, which, in the dialect of Karnata, is 
- called Teliga. They all retain the Telinga language, and allege that 
all Banyigas are descended from a person called Prithivi MaU-chitty. 
By his first wife, who was of the Vishnu sect, he had the ancestors 
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of their cast; and by his second wifCj who worshipped Imara, or CHAPTER 
Sim, he had the ancestors of the Lingabantaru. They are evidently 
an inferior people, and more ignorant than the other Banijigas, ow- June 22, &c. 
ing probably to their being under the Br&hmans, who exclude their 
followers from a share of their learning. In the Teliga language 
they are called Balija; whence, probably, is derived the name Bulje- 
war, which is bestowed by the Mussulmans on all Banyigas, 

• The trae Telinga Banijigas are merchants^nd traders of all kinds, 
farmers, and farmers servants, and porters for the transportation of 
goods or baggage; but never artists, nor mechanics. They are 
divided into a number of tribes, all of which can eat together ; but - 
one tribe never marries with another. The chiefs of the Linga- 
bantas\\2ive a civil jurisdiction over the Teliga Banijigaru; but in 
order to settle matters relating to their own cast, they choose the 
man whom they judge to be most capable; and in the absence of 
their Gurus, this man calls an assembly of the elders, and settles 
the affair. 


Their Gurus are all hereditary, chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavam Br&h- 
mans, and never punish any delinquent without the advice of a 
council of elders. In their visits, these Gurus live in the temples, 
and assemble the people in order to collect their contributions, 
and to bestow Upadisa and Chacrdntikam on such as choose to re- 
ceive them. The Panchdnga acts as their Purohita, attending at 
births, marriages, and funerals, and on each occasion receives 
charity. 

Among the Teliga Banijigaru the custom of Ddshi prevails. A 
Ddsiri is a man dedicated to the service of the Tripathi Vishnu ; that 
is to say, who subsists by begging in the name of that idol. When 
a sick man is in great danger, he frequently vow's, if he recovers, 
to take Ddsiri, or to make one of his sons assume that profession ; 
and ever afterwards the eldest son of the family must follow that 
business, but the younger sons follow some industrious employment. 
The Ddsiri may marry, and may be a rich man; as the younger 

Vox. I. li 
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CHA PTER bf^n^hes of his funily live in his house, and cultivate the ground, 
Oit carry on trade ; but he himself wanders about, and collects grain, 
June 22, &c. And small money, from those who are charitable. They get by rote 
a prayer in Telinga poetry, which they constantly bawl out in the 
streets, and endeavour farther to attract notice by blowing on a 
conch. It seems to be only the Sudras of the Vishnu sect that follow 
this idle life, and few of them are able either to read or write. 

The Telinga Bamjigaru are acknowledged to be true Sudras^ and 
they allow this to be the case. A few of them learn to read and 
write accompts, but they never attempt any higher kind of learn- 
ing. They eat sheep, goats, hogs, fowls, and fish, and may use 
Bang; but they ought not to drink spirituous liquors. They bury 
the dead, and the women formerly used to bury themselves alive 
with their deceased husbands ; but this custom has fallen into dis- 
use. They pray to Vishnu^ and all the gods of his family; and also 
to an inferior god of a beneficent nature ; but with 

the Brahmans he is not an object of worship. In case of danger, they 
offer bloody sacrifices to several destructive spirits ; such as Ma- 
rirm, Futalmay Mut'talim, and GungomOy which is a lump of mud 
made into a sort of temporary image. The Brdhmans of this coun- 
try abhor this kind of worship, and call all these gods of the vulgar 
evil spirits, Saktis, or ministers of Siva. They never offer sacrifices 
at the temples of these deities, and much less ever act as their Pu- 
jeris. Influenced, however, by superstition, although they condemn 
the practice, they in sickness occasionally send a small offering of 
: fruit or nKUiey to these deities ; but, being ashamed to do it pub- 

Kckly, the pr^nt is genersdly conveyed by some child, who may 
be supposed to have made the offering by mistake. The small 
temples of these deities are very numerous, and the Pujdris are in 
general of the impure casts. I am inclined indeed to believe, that 
they are the original gods of the country ; and that these impure 
casts are the remains of the rude tribes that occupied the country 
before the origin of the Brahmans^ or other sects, that introduced 
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forms of worship more complicated, and more favourable to the CHAFreR 
priesthood. 

Many of the people who burn lime arc a kind of low TtUga Ba- Joik ^ &c. 

T^igaru, as they can eat in the houses of that class; bat their native 

language is the Kam^dka, or Caaarese; zviA the two tribes do not 

intermarry. They are divided into several families, and no man 

marries ont of bis own ; but they can all eat together. They have 

hereditary chiefs, who settle disputes relating to cast ; but in civil 

affairs they are subject to the chiefs of the Panekam Bamjigaru. 

They do not wear the Jingo, yet they consider as their Guru the 

Nidamacudy Swimalu, who is a Makemtina Einaru, and lives in the 

Bala-pura district. They never eat with the sect of Sim; and use mii- 

mal-food, and Bang; but are not allowed to drink spirituous liquors. 

They buiy the dead. They are allowed a plurality of wives, who 

are not confined, and are so industrious that they are looked upon 

as a support to their husbands. They are never divorced, except 

for adultery ; and if their infidelity has not been with a man of a very 

low cast, the parties are frequently reconciled by the Swdmalu, who 

makes them eat together some consecrated victuals, winch, with 

some holy water, puts an end to all differencesi None of them can 

> ■ 

cither read or write. They never become Bdsirk The god' of their 

cast is Vencafy Ramona, or the Tripathi Vishnu but they pray also 

to DharmoRaja, and oflTer sacrifices toMarima, and other destructive 

spirits. 

Another inferior kind of Teliga Banyigas are the Goni makers. 

They will willingly eat in the houses of that cast; but these will not 
return the compliment. Tiiey will also eat the meat prepared by a 
Panekam Banijiga. They have thmr own hereditary chiefs, who 
are as ignorant as their followers, none of them'being able either 
to read or write. Some of them are farmers, an<l some are small- 
traders, which does not effect any difference in cast. They do not 
wear the Linga, and their Gmru is one of the hereditary chiefs of 
the iSri Vaishnamm Br&hrnans, whose family title \& Tata Achdrya. 
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CHAPTER Tbcr present Guru, named R&ma Acharlu, lives here. Those who 
ai^ natives of this country bury their dead, and the Goni makers of 
Jane 22, &c. the lower Carnatic burn theirs ; but this does not prevent the two 
. from intermarrying. They arc allowed a plurality of wives. With- 
out danger of losing cast they can eat hogs, fowls, mutton, and fish, 
and can drink spirituous liquors. 

The Dhangas are a set of weavers, consisting of two nation^ 
Karnata, and Telinga. 

The Karnata or Canara Dhangas in this country all wear the 
Linga, but are a distinct cast from the Pancham Banijigas, with 
whom they neither eat nor intermarry. The same is the case be- 
tween them and the Teliga Div&ngas. Their Guru is Cari Baswa-uppa, 
who, from the place of his residence, is commonly called the Nida- 
mcrcudy Swdmalu. The Dhangas pretend that he is totally indepen- 
dent of the Gurus of the Linga Banijagaru ; but I have reason to 
think that this is a vain piece of pride, and that he is one of the 
Mahantina before mentioned. The Guru sends Jangamas to all the 
villages where Dhdngas reside, and receives contributions under 
the name of charity. Owing to a dispute about the burning of the 
body of the B:dja's mother, this priest incurred the' heavy displea- 
sure of Tippoo, and was under the necessity of flying to the do- 
minions of the Nabob of Arcot, and still remains there at Trinomaly. 
The learning is chiefly confined to the Swdmalu and his pupils. Most 
of the Jangamas are acknowledged, even by their followers, to be \ 
very ignorant. The sect have a book called Dhdnga Purdna, which 
every one may read. It was written by Dhdnga Muni, the common 
ancestor of the race. The Jangamas read the Baswana Purdna, and 
possess many , books that the Dhdngas are not permitted to see. 
Out of these they repeat portions to the laity at the annual cere- 
mony performed in memory of their deceased parents, at births, 
and at funerals. These portions are committed to memory by the 
Jangamas, it not being lawful for the laity even to look at the books; 
but as these are written in the vulgar language, and of course are 
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understood by every one, the . are laughed at, by their CHAPTER 

neighbours for considering them as of any value. The Panchanga 
attends at marriages, and reads a Mantram in Sansh'it; which, being June 22, &c. 
unintelligible, is very highly valued. The knowledge of the laity 
is confined to the keeping of accompts and writing letters. The 
Gurus and Jangamas possess the same authority over the Dboangas^ 
as they do over the Pancham Banijigas. 

The proper god of the cast is Imara or Svca, and his wife and 
family-; especially his servant the Baswa, and his son Ganesa, who 
has particular authority over the loom, and, when his worship is 
neglected, is apt to make it go wrong. 

The hereditary chiefs of the Canara Dkodngas are called Ijyamdna^ 

With the assistance of a council of the elders, these chiefs take cog- 
nizance of all offences against the ceremonies of cast. They repri- 
mand for small offences ; for those of a higher nature, excommuni- 
cate ; and, in cases of great importance, send the accused person to 
the Swdmalu for his decision. The chiefs and councils endeavour 
to settle all civil disputes between members of the cast, first by 
admonition; then by excommunication of those who are unreason- 
able ; and finally by applying to the officers of government, who 
generally enforce the decrees of the Ijyamdnas. 

The whole of the Canara Givdngas can intermarrj\ They are 
allowed a plurality of wives, which they purchase from their parents, 
paying from 4 to 16 Pagodas ( 1 /. 6s. %\d. — 5l. 7s. 5^.) for each, 
according to their circumstances. The wives are not shut up, nor 
are they ever divorced except for adultery. They eat no animal 
food, nor use any intoxicating substance, except as a medicine. 

They bury the dead, and believe that after death good men are 
united to God ; bad men sufifer transmigration. The Nidamaoudy 
Swdmalu is looked upon aS the same with Iswara, and even a common 
Jangama is considered as a portion of the deity. 

The Teliga Gbvdngas retain their native TeUnga language,, but are TeUgaDi- 
divided into two sects ; of whom one worships Vishnu, and ifl^iother 
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Jmara ; but both sects intermarry, the wife always adopting the 
religion of the husband. 

The Teliga Dh^dngas of the sect of Sim do not wear the Linga, 
although they consider Cori Bama-uppa as their Guru. This priest 
admonishes them to wash their heads, and to pray regularly to 
Iswara; and, as usual, requires from them contributions. He has a 
small due on every marriage. The Panchdnga reads Mcmtrams at 
births, marriages, and funerals; at the Amavdsya^ or last day of the 
lunar mouth, and at the T^tki, or day on which their parents died ; 
on both of which days a fast, in commemoration of their deceased 
parents, is observed by the greater part of the Hindu race. On these 
occasions the Jangaims attend, but merely to receive charity. Con- 
cerning a future life, they have similar opinions with those who 
wear the Linga. They offer bloody sacrifices to the Saktis. They 
bury the dead; and the custom of the widow burying herself alive 
with her husband’s body was once prevalent among them, but has 
now become obsolete. Girls, after the age of puberty, continue to- 
be marriageable. A man is dilowed to take many wives, but is not 
peimitted to shut them up, nor to divorce them for any cause except 
adultery. The men confine their learning to the being able to read 
and write accompts. They eat fowls, fish, hogs, sheep, and goats, 
but account it unlawful to drink spirituous liquors. 

The Teliga Hdehigas of the Vishnu sect are followers of the Sri 
Vatshnaoam, Brahmans, and are acknowledged by them to be Sudras. 

The hereditary chiefs, or Ijyamdnas, of all the Ddvdngas are the 
same ; each man in the place submitting to the authority of the 
chief of the sect that is most numerous. 

The Shaynagm, or Shaynagaru, form a very numerous and wealtliy 
efes of weavers. They are divided into two nations, Telinga, and 
Ganara; but of tiie former, there are none in this neighbourhood. 

Although by far the greater part of the Canara Skaynagas are 
settled below the Ghats, in countries where the Tamul language is 
spoken^lnhd though all these who are settled now in this neigh- 
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bourhood came up from the lower Carnatic about eighty or a hun- 
dred years ago; yet the whole cast retain the language of Karnata 
as their native tongue. This confirms the truth of a tradition preva- 
lent among them, of their having all originally gone down from 
this country ; but they can assign no date, nor any reason for such 
an emigration. They are divided into two classes; one dedicated 
to Religion, and called Einaru, Jangamas, or JVodearu ; the other 
follow lay professions. All the weavers can intermairy ; but they 
arc never honoured by an intermarriage with the Einaru^ nor are 
they ever admitted into that sacred order. They wear the Lingam^ 
and consider their priests as portions of the deity. They bury the 
dead. They can eat in the house of a Pancham Banyiga; but the 
two casts never intermarry. 

The hereditary chiefs of the Canara Shaynaga^ are called JQya-' 
mdm^ and, with' a council of elders, possess the sole cognizance of 
tran^ressions against the rales of cast, as well as of civil disputes; 
for the power of the Jangamas is confined to admonition. They 
do not shut up their women ; and are not allowed to take a second 
wife, unless the first dies, or has no children. When a man marries 
his first wife, he must give her father 101 Fanams, or 3l. 7s. lOd ; 
fora second be must give 131 Fanams, or 44 7s. H-|dl No divorce 
can tadic plaee, except for adultery on the side of the woman ; the 
wife in India having no remedy for her husband’s infidelity except 
her tongue; and in case of her being too free in the use of that 
weapon, the men very frequently repress it by a beating. 

The weavers learn to read and write accoropt^ and letters on busi- 
ness ; but in this country these are reckoned very mean accompHsh- 
ments, A plain composition in prose, and consisting merely of 
common sense, is looked upon as a kind of reading beneath lie 
dignity of a man of learning, who ought always to compose in 
poetry; and the more obscure he renders his meaning by allegories, 
the better. The books containing the doctrines of the sect are 
con&ted entirely to the Eimru, whose duty it is h> explain them 
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CHAPTER to tbe laymen. The chief book in use among them is called the 
Markandiya Purana; and they do not receive as canonical the Bas~ 

June 22, &c. ttmna Pur&na. 

Among the Einaru of the Shaynagas are several high priests called 
Putta Ebcarus or Sxcamalus. These are all Sannyasis, and seem to 
be independent of each other. Those which are known to the 
people here, are, Sankara Dharu, who lives at Changamau near Tri- 
nomaly ; Bhusdgara Swdmi, at Narasingha pura, near Arnee ; Gangd~ 
dhara Swdmi, ztKunji; S^neto^ra Dharu, at Chinamangala ntzxTrino- 
maly ; and Gurusiddha Dharu, at Trinomaly : all which places are in 
the lower Carnatic. These Putta Dharu have their Matams at the 
places above mentioned; but travel occasionally through the coun- 
try occupied by the weavers, collecting the contributions of the 
charitable, bestowing advice on the adults, and the Linga on the 
children, who receive it with some particular ceremonies. Each of 
the Putta Dharus educates a boy, who is of the sacred class by 
birth, who is intended to be the successor of his master, and who is. 
called Mari. The Putta Dharu, if he chooses, may deliver over his 
office to the Mari, and take a wife; in which case he is degraded to 
the rank of a common Einaru. -This is frequently done, as my infor- 
mants were obliged to confess ; though they did so with great reluc- 
tance; for they were unwilling to disgrace their Swdmalus before 
their neighbours, who consider celibacy as a much more honourable 
state than marriage. The married Einaru have their houses near 
the different Some of them live wdth the Sannydsis, and 

are their menial servants ; but the greater part of them, that are 
able to undergo the fatigue, wander about to collect charity for 
their support. In the lower Carnatic they are said to sell glass rings, 
and other trinkets. 

The people of this cast, with whom I conversed, were either so 
ignorant, or so unwilling to speak, on the subject of their religion, 
that I cannot depend much on what they said. The Jangamas of 
tae Pancham Banijigaru allege, that the Swdmalus of the Shaynagas 
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lire of their sect: and the Mahdntina, no doubt, attend at thefune- CHAPTER 
rals and-other public ceremonies of the Shai/nagas ; but those allege 
that this is merely for the purpose of begging, and that they per- Juue 22, Sec. 
form no part of the ceremony. The Panchdnga reads Mantrams at 
marriages and births, and receives the usual fees. 

The Coramas, or Coramaru, are a set of people, considered by the Customs of 
Brdhmans as of an impure or mixed breed. They make baskets, Coramas. 

and trade in grain and salt to a considerable extentj but none of 
them can read or write. They live, in general, in small camps of 
moveable huts, which are sometimes stationary near large towns ; 
but they are often in a state of daily motion, while the people are 
following their mercantile concerns. The Coramas consist of. 
four families, Maydraguta, Caoadiru, Maynapatru, and Satipatru. 

These are analogous to the Gdtrams of the Brahmans; fora man and 
woman of the same family never intermarry, being considered as 
too nearly allied by kindred. Tlie men are allowed a plurality of 
wives, and purchase them from their parents. The agreement is 
made for a certain number of Panams, which are to be paid by in- 
stalments, as they can be procured by the young woman’s industry ; 
for the women of this cast are very diligent in spinning, and car- 
rying on petty traffic. When the bargain has been made, the bride- 
groom provides four sheep, and some country rum, and gives a 
feast to the cast; concluding the ceremony by wrapping a piece of 
new cloth round his bride. Should a man’s wife prove unfaithful, 
he generally contents himself with giving her a beating, as 'she is 
too valuable to be parted with on sligljt grounds ; but, if he chooses, 
she, may be divorced. In this case, he must assemble the cast to a 
feast, where he publicly declares his resolution ; and the woman is 
then at liberty to marry any person that she chooses, who is willing 
to take her. 

The Coramas do not follow nor employ the Brdhmans; nor have 
they any priests, or sacred order. When in distress, they chiefly 
invoke Vencaty Rdmana, the Tripathi Vishnu, and vow small offer- 

VoL. I. Kk 
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iags of money to his temple, should they escape. They frequently 
go into the woods, and sacrifice fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep, to 
Jluni, who is a male deity, and is said by the Brahmum to be a ser* 
vant of Imm'a; but of this cireumstance the Caramas. profess igno- 
rance. They, as usual, eat the sacrifices. They have no images^ 
nor do they worship any. Once in two or three years the Coramas 
of a village a^ke a collection among themselves, and purchase a 
brass pot, in which they put five branches of the MtUa azadarichta, 
and a coco-nut. This is covered with flowers, and sprinkled with 
s^dal-wood water. It is kept in a small temporary shed for three 
days, during which time the people feast and drink, sacrificing 
Iambs and fowls to Marima, the daughter of At the end of the 
three days they throw the pot into the water. 

The Panchdlas, or PmchdlarUy a name corrupted by the Mussul- 
mans into Panshcaly are a cast that follow five different trades, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, and coppersmiths. These 
occupations do not occasion any difference of cast j the son of a man 
of any one of the trades may, if he pleases, follow any other, and 
all of them can eat together and intermarry. Each trade, it is true, 
has a head-man^ hut the whole are subject to one hereditary chiefs 
who is here a goldsmith. He is the leader of the left hand side; 
and at present the dispute between him and the chief of the Bani- 
runs so high, that government have been obliged to part the 
town into two divisions. In the one of these the right hand side 
ia not allowed to perform any ceremonies, nor to go in. proceswon; 
and the other division is kept equally sacred from the intrusions of 
their adversaries. The head-mau of the goldsmiths- has a similar 
jurisdiction with other chiefs of casts ; and, with the assistance of 
his council, can levy fines, which are given to the goddess EM; 
that is to say, to her priest. 

The are divided into two sects ; one worshipping 

the other adoring Vishnu; but this does not produce any schism ; 
the two parties eating together, and intermarrying; and when this 
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l3ie wife adopts the religion of her husband. KMi is con- CHAPTER 
sklered as the proper deity of the cast ; but receives no bloody 
sacrifices from her votaries. Both sects are prohibited from animal *** 

food, from spirituous liquors, from divorce (except in case of aduU 
tcry), and from marrying a girl that has arrived at the age of pu- 
berty. The BrSkmam read Metntrams at the births, marriages, and 
funerals of both sects ; and no distinction is made by either, whe-' 
ther the Brahman be a worshipper of -Sroa, or of Vishnu. 

The most numerous and richest of the Panch&las belong to the 
sect of Skatf and wear the langa; but they have nothing in common 
with the Pamcham Banijigas, and in fact are their most bitter ene- 
mies. This sect bury the dead. 

The Panckaias who worship Vishnu are called Bagafa, and have 
among them a family dedicated to religion. The eldest son of this 
family always succeeds to the dignity of Guru on the death of bis 
father ; the other male branches of the family are supported by the 
contributions of the sect, and pass their time in devotion and study. 

The women of the family intermarry with the working men of the 
cast. The Guru is named Vipur Vencaty Ach&rya ; Vipur being his 
name, and Vematy Ach&rya his title. He lives at Wadiga-palla^ which 
is twelve Casses from Bangaiore, and in the Doda Bala-pura district 
He travels about among his followers, receiving their contributions, 
and bestowing Upadha, and Chakrdntikam, or Mudrad&rawt as it is 
called in the Sanskrit language. 

The Madigas, or Madigaru, are looked upon as a very low cast. Customs of 
They dress bides, make shoes, and some of them cultivate the 
ground, acting as servants to the farmers. They are divided into 
small tribes of ten or twelve houses, and intermarry with the daugh- 
ters of these houses only, in order to be certain of the purity of 
their race; of which they seem to be as fond, as those casts that are 
esteemed infinitely superior in rank. Some of the richer among 
them take two or more wives ; but this is not common, as a girl’s 
fathor requires from 50 to ^0 Fanams [ll. Os. If/f. — 13s. 8^d.). 
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CHAPTER They never divorce their wives for any crime, except adultery. 

They eat carrion, and all manner of animal food, and avowedly 
JaBe 22 ,&c. drink spirituous liquors. Their religious worshipseems to be exactly 
the same with that of the Coramaru ; but they have a priestly tribe, 
who never intermarry with the laity, who live entirely on their con- 
tributions, and are called Jambu. There is a Matam of Jambu at 
Cuddapa ; and the office of high priest there is hereditary. This 
person takes frequent rounds through the country, collecting 
money, and admonishing his followers. I have never seen any of 
Xht Jambu; and, if they have any learning among them, they keep it 
entirely to themselves, as none of the laity can either read or write. 

The Madigaru^ who by the English of Madras are called Siclars, 
have no hereditary chiefs ; but, in case of any fault being com- 
mitted by a person of the cast, the elders assemble, and punish him 
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according to custom. 

The Rungaru are a tribe admitted to be of the Sudra cast. They 
are taylors, and printers of calico cloths. They have hereditary 
chiefs, with the usual jurisdiction, and follow the rules of their 
cast. Their Guru is an hereditary chief of the Sri Vaishnwoam, who 
resides at Seringapatam. He punishes obstinate offenders, and be- 
stows Upadisa ; and in return takes their contributions. He does 
not favour this cast by giving them Chakrantikam. 

'Yht Jotyphanada, or Jotynagarada Ganagaru, are a kind of oil- 
makers, who deal largely in that commodity, and have two oxen 
in their mills. They pretend to be of the Bheri, or Nagarada sect 
of the Vaisya cast ; but this is not admitted by either the Bheri or 
Brahmans. They are a real Karnataca tribe. Two families here 
wear the Linga, and are not admitted either to eat or intermarry 
with the others, who are all followers of one of the hereditary chiefs 
of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans, who lives here, and is called Nul- 
lary Chdkra'oarti, He bestows on them Upadksa, and sometimes 
Chakr&ntikam, but that rarely. When they marry, he gives them a 
string or thread, to be worn over the shoulder. This should be 
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given to the real Vaisya only; but a relaxation is made in their CHAPTER 
favour, as they pay for the badge; and the preservation of the pri- 
vileges of the lower casts is looked upon as a matter of very little 
importance. The Guru, comes sometimes in person, and at others 
sends his agents, to levy the dues which are paid at marriages, and 
to receive the casual charity that is given according to the ability 
and disposition of his followers. 

JThese oil-makers offer sacrifices to the Saktis, or "'destructive 
powers ; making vows to do so, when they are in sickness or distress. 

Some of them take DdsSri; and their descendants ever afterwards 


follow the same manner of living, and refuse to intermarry with the 
industrious part of the cast, whom they consider as their inferiors. 

Some' of the oil-makers burn, and some bury the dead. There 
have been instances, in the memory of man, of some of their widows 
having burned themselves along with the bodies of their hu'sbands ; 
but it is a very rare occurrence. Their wives can be divorced for 
adultery only, and are not shut up, although the men are allowed a 
plurality of women. They eat no animal food, nor is it lawful for 
them to drink spirituous liquors. They possess no learning, farther 
than being able to read and write accompts ; and a few poems in 
the Andray, or poetical language of Telingana, which the Ddsiri 
commit to memory. 

The people who, in the language of Karnata, are called Chitrakaru, Customs of 
are commonly better known by the Mussulman appellation Jinigar, 
or Jiligar. They make chests, trunks, scrutoires, beds, and palan- 
keens, paint houses, draw pictures of the gods and of women, gild, 
act as tailors, make gold thread, and sword scabbards, turn woody 
and bind books. They never cultivate the ground, nor act as mer- 
chants. They pretend to be of ihtKshdtviya cast ; and their Guru, in 
consequence, indulges them with a thread like that of iheBr&hntans i 
but their pretensions to high rank are entirely disavowed by all 
other casts. They have among them some rudiments of learning. 
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CHAFFER M the Brahmanda Purima, which is the book that they consider as 
j^ptopriated to their cast, it is related, they say, that their ances- 
JoBe 32 , &e. qjj account of some injury done to the BrMmam, were con- 
demned to follow their present mechanical occupations. They are 
divided into two sects ; one worshipping S^ve, and the other Vishnu: 
but this division produces no difference of cast, as they can all eat 
and marry together, the wife, as usual, adopting the religion of her 
husband. The worshippers of do not wear the Linge, but are 
^ followers of the Stnartal Brihmtms. A FaitHka Brdhman residing 

here bestows the thread and UpeMsa, and attends at births, marri- 
ages, and funerals, which are performed on the pile, and are some- 
times accompanied by the sacrifice of a wife. Those who worship 
Vishnu are followers of the Sri Vmshnavam Brahmans. Neither di- 
vision of these people eat animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors. 
They are allowed plurality of women, but do not confine them. 
Like all the other tribes of this country, however, they do not wil- 
lingly admitany person of a different race into the inner apartments 
of their houses ; especially if he be of a cast that they consider as 
inferior to their own ; persons of their own tribe, and those whom 
they Consider as of higher rank, can go into every part of their 
hotbe, except the kitchen. The circumstances which seem chiefiy 
to add dignity to a cast are, its being restricted from the pleasures 
of the world, especially those of the table ; the following no useful 
employment; and the being dedicated to what they call piety and 
learning. Almost every man endeavours, as much as possible, to 
assume at least the external appearance of these qualifications ; and 
in the people of this country a hypocritical cant is a remarkable 
feature. Even young men of active professions, when talking on 
business, will frequently turn up their eyes to heaven, and make 
pious ejaculations, attended with heavy sighs. 

Customs of The Sholay are a cast of weavers, divided into two distinct tribes 
the Shalay. intermarry, and have separate hereditary chiefs. They 
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»re of TeUnga origin, and in th^ir families retain that language : CHAPTER 
According to tradition, they have been in this country for six 
generations. 

The Sam^ ShdUy wear the Umgay and of course are worshippers &amay Ska~ 
of Imara, and the gods of his family. They reject the worship of 
the Sakiis, or destructive powers. Their Gurus are the Einaru of 
the Puneham Banijigas^ with which cast the Samay Shalay can eat,, 
but they cannot intermarry. When their Guru Visits the town, 
each Shatayoi this sect must present him with tv/o Famms (lx 4d.)j 
and when a Samay Shalay waits on the Guru at the Matam, he must 
make an offering of ten Fmams^ (6s. S^d.). The Guru does not give 
Upadisa; but, in. place of it, bestows the Linga. In case of the 
Gurids absence, this may be done by any Einaru. The Einaru at- 
tends at births,, marriages, funerals, and on the occasion of build- 
ing a iww house. The Pmch&nga attends at marriages to read the 
Mantramsy or service proper for the ceremony, and receives the 
usual fees. On these occasions, the Einaru washes the bride- 
groom’s feet, and gives him some consecrated victuals. They bury 
the dead, and the widow is sometimes buried alive at the same time, 
but not in the same grave with the deceased husband. Widows ' 
cannot marry a second time, as is the case throughout India with ^ 
females of any cast above those that are reckoned impure. The 
men are allowed a^ plurality of wives ; but, except for adultery, can 
neither confine nor divorce Idiem. They cannot legally eat animal 
food, nor drink spirituous liquors. The laymen are permitted to read 
several Pur&nm; such as the Bama Parana^ wfiich gives an ac- 
count of the laws of dieir religion : and the Shalaymmra Pm&nOy 
which is extracted from a book called the Brahmanda Pur&m^ and 
contains the rules of their particular sect, as the original work 
contains the rules of every sect whatever. 

The worshippers of Vishnu, among, this class of weavers, are called Padma Ska- 
Padma Shalay, and give the following account of their origin. The 
whole Shalay fonnerly wore* the Linga; but a house having been 
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CHAPTER possessed by a devil, and this sect having been called upon to cast 
him out, all their prayers were of no avail. At length ten persons, 
June 22, &<c. having thrown aside the Lingo, and offered up their supplications 
to Vishnu, they succeeded in expelling the enemy; and ever after- 
wards followed the worship of this god, in which they have been 
imitated by many of their brethren. The descendants of these men, 
who are called Sadana Ashorlu, or the celebrated heroes, never work ; 
and having dedicated themselves to the service of god, live upon 
the charity of the industrious part of the cast, with whom they 
disdain to intermarry. 

The Guru of the Padma Shalay is Tata Acharya, one of the here- 
ditary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnamm Brdhmans. Ho lives at Doda 
Bala-pura, and bestows Upadesa and Chakrdntikam. He has here a de- - 
puty, a Vaidika Br&hman, who attends at births, marriages, and burials. 
Widows are never buried alive. The Padma Shalay are allowed a 
plurality of wives ; but cannot confine their women, nor divorce 
them, except for adultery. They cannot legally eat animal food, 
nor drink spirituous liquors; but are permitted to wstGanja, or hemp, 
which the English in India usually call Bang. Some among them 
are able to read poetry, and have a book called Markandiya Purana, 
which is also followed by several sects that v^ear the Linga, and is 
said to have been written by a Rishi named Markanda. 

The Comatigas say, that they are the only true Vaisya, which is 
the third in rank of the pure casts ; and they pretend, that now they 
are next in rai^h to the Brdhmans, as the second pure cast has' be- 
come extinct. In both these pretensions they are supported by all 
the Brdhmans who are not desirous of flattering some Rya that 
pretends to be a Kshatri. They are found thinly scattered in every 
part of India, and are not prevented from eating in common, or from 
intermarriage, by any difference of nation or sect. A Comatiga 
coming from Kdsi or Benares, on being examined, and found to be 
acquainted with certain customs peculiar to the cast, and which are 
kept secret, is received here into all families, and may marry any 


Customs of 
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of their tromen. They deal in cloth, and all kinds of merchandize, CHAPTER 
especially money and jewels ; but are not allowed to sell spirituous 
liquors^ nor any intoxicating substance ; nor do they ever cultivate June 22, &c. 
the ground, or follow any mechanical profession. They have here- 
ditary chiefs, called Pedda Chitties; and the chief of each town or 
district is totally independent of the others. When a town is very 
large, the chief, for the parts that are remote from bis house, ap- 
points inferior officers, who settle trivial disputes. These chiefs pos- 
sess the usual jurisdiction, and enjoy more than common immuni- 
ties, for they pay nothing to government. They can in no case act 
without the assistance of all the ciders in the place. The, Comatigas 
are not allowed to take animal food, nor any thing that will intoxi- 
cate. Polygamy is allowed to the men, and the women are not di- 
vorced for any cause, except adultery. In this country they are'hot y 

confined ; but in the northern parts of Hindostan the Comatigas fol- 
low the example of their neighbours, and shut up their wives. 

Many of this cast read books composed in poetry ; that which is con- 
sidered as peculiarly belonging to it, is called Vaisya Purdna, and 
is imagined to have been composed by the goddess KanyakaPara- 
mkswari, which is one of the names of the wife of Iswara. They all 
bum the dead, and sometimes the widow accompanies on the pile 
her departed husband. The women are no longer marriageable - * 
after the signs of puberty have appeared ; and widows are condemn- 
ed to perpetual celibacy. Some families of this cast worship Vishnu, 
and their Guru is Bhadra Achdrya, one of the hereditary chiefs of 
the Sn Vaishnavam Brdhmans, who, resides at Sri Rangam near Trit» 
chinopoly. Younger branches of the family reside at different places, 
and act as deputies for the chief. The one who acts in this neigh- 
bourhood resides at Doda-Bala-pura, and is called Chicana Botalu. 

The other families of this cast worship and have for their Guru 

a Sannydsi Brahman of the Smartal sect, who lives at Sivaganga, 
and acknowledges the Sringa-giri Swamalu as his superior. 

The Ruddi are one of the tribes of Sudra cast, which being much Customs of 
V01..I. , LI thsBMddi. 
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CHAPTEE eSft|)k>yed in agriculture are called Wocidiguru in the language of 
IV- Karnata, and Cumbi in that of the Deomy Mussulmans. Besides 

Jane 22, W. Cultivating the land, both as farmers and as their servants, they 
act also as porters, and sometimes carry on a small trade in grain. 
Like all the other Sudras employed in agriculture, they have formed 
a part of the native foot militia, that seems to have been esta- 
blished throughout India, and in which probably every man of this 
description was enrolled. The considering the Kskatriya as the 
military cast seems an error. At present, the Rud£ frequently 
serve as CandasharUy or the armed men, that without discipline col- 
lected the revenue, and composed the most considerable body in 
the armies of all native princes. They appear to form a numerous 
race of men ; many of them live below the Ghats, and some are 
of Telifiga, while others are of Karnata extraction. They can all 
eat together, but they never intermarry, except with particular 
families, the purity of whose descent they consider as well known. 
They acknowledge an inferiority to another class of Sitdras who 
cultivate the land, and are called Sadm; for they will eat in the 
house of a Sadru, but he will not return the compliment by eating 
in theirs ; which, among the Hindus, is a sure criterion of rank. 
They have Ijyam&nas, or hereditary chiefs, possessing the usual 
jurisdiction and immunities. Some of them can read and write ac- 
compts; but none proceed farther in learning. They eat hogs, sheep, 
goats, venison, and fowls, and can take Bang (or the leaves oF the 
Cannabis satim ); but lose cast by drinking spirituous liquors. The 
men are allowed polygamy; but do not shut up their women, who 
are very industrious, and perform much of the country labour. They 
are divided into two sects by a diflFerence of religion ; one party 
worshipping Vishnu, and the other Sha; but this does not prevent 
intermarriages. Those who worship Vishnu are followers of the Sri 
Vaishnavam Brdhniam; but do not receive either Upadisa or Chak~ 
rantikam, contenting themselves with a little holy-water, which they 
obtain in return for their charity. Those who worship Sim are 
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followers of a kind of Jangamas, but do not wear the Liaga. The 
people with whom I conversed seemed to consider these as the same 
with the Jangamas of the Pancham Banijigas; but this cast informed 
me, that they were distinct, and that the Gurus of the Ruddi were 
the same with those of the Curabaru, whose chief resides at Can- 
gundy in the Bdra-maMl. In their visits, the Gurus of both kinds 
receive from one to ten Fanams (from 8</. to Gs. %\d.') from each 
Ruddi, according to his circumstances. The Panchdnga attends at 
births, marriages, funerals, and other ceremonies ; and on each oc- 
casion receives a_ Fanam. At the new and full moons, he also gets 
some trifling present of grain. Besides the worship of the great 
gods, they olfer sacrifices to the destructive powers ; among whom 
a female spirit, named Chaudeswari, has in this neighbourhood many 
temples. The Pdj&ri, in at least one of them, is an oil-maker of 
the cast formerly described, and his office is hereditary. The Ruddi 
is one of the lowest of the casts employed in agriculture, and allowed 
to be of pure descent; but many of its members are rich, and are 
the Gaudas, or hereditary chiefs of villages. 

The Bheri are a kind of merchants, Arho call themselves also Na- 
garatra, corrupted by the Mussulmans into Nagarit. They pretend 
to be of the Vaisya cast ; but this is denied both by the Brahmans, 
and by the Comatigas. They deal in drugs, grain, cloth, and money, 
and travel almut in caravans. Some of them are farmers; but they 
never cultivate the ground with their own hands ; nor do they ever 
follow any mechanical profession. They are divided by religion 
into two sects, that do not eat together, nor intermarry ; and each 
has its own hereditary chief, who acts independently as to matters 
of ceremony ; but in matters of a civil nature, the chief of the sect 
thid; is most numerous in the place assumes the sole authority. 
These chiefs are called Ijyamdna, and possess the usual jurisdiction; 
Imt are not indulged with any immunities from taxes. When a man 
wants to marry, he goes to his hereditary chief, as is indeed usual 
with ah the higher casts, presents him w ith betel, and discloses his 
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CHAPTER intention. The chief sends for the father of the girl, and endea> 
Tours to bring the matter to a favourable conclusion. As for the 
June 22, &Ci girl, she is not at all consulted, and is indeed too young to have 
formed any attachments, as she must be married before any signs 
of puberty appear ; for afterwards she is considered as being de- 
flowered, and incapable of marriage. Owing to the custom of 
polygamy, however, very few of the women in this country live in 
a state of celibacy, except young widows of the higher casts, who 
never can marry again, and who are very numerous ; for matches 
between old men and mere children are common. The comfort of 
having children, however, is, in general all the pleasure that mar- 
ried women of rank in India enjoy. Where polygamy prevails, love 
is little known ; or if it does possess- a man, he is generally capti- 
vated by some artful dancing girl, and not by any of his wives ; 
all of whom were married before they could either excite or feel 
that passion. 

The Nagaratra, who worship Vishnu, are here the most numerous 
sect. They burn their dead, and the rules of cast require the widow 
to bu^ herself with her husband’s body ; but this custom has fallen 
into disuse. They do not intermarry with such of their sect as, 
being originally of the lower Carnatic, speak the Tamul language 
as their native tongue. Their Guru is Trimula-tata Acharlu, an he- 
reditary chief of the Sri Vaishnwcam Brahmans ; but, as forming part 
of the left hand side, they are, in all matters belonging to that 
division, under the authority of Dharma Siva Jchdrlu, a Smartal 
Sannyasi, and who, they say, bestows Upadesa and Chakr&ntikam on 
them, in the same manner as their own Guru. My interpreter, 
however, suspects that in this there is some mistake ; as the latter 
ceremony is performed with the point of Vishnu's spear, which a 
Smartal Br&hman, so far as he knows, never uses. Their own Guru 
comes once a year, receives contributions, bestows Upadisa and 
Chakrdntikam, and, as usual, exercises spiritual jurisdiction. The 
Bamhanga acts as their Purohita ; and it is of no consequence, 
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whether or not he be of the same sect with them. Some of this 
cast are able to read poetry, and peruse a book called Vaisya Tur 
rdna, which they consider as belonging to their cast. 

The Palliw&nlu the only persons in the Color province (of 
which this is a part) who cultivate kitchen gardens. They also cul- 
tivate the ground, both as farmers, and as their servants. They are 
all of Tamul extraction ; and, although they have been in this 
country for many generations, still speak the Tamul language in their 
own houses, and intermarry with the Palli of Arcot and Vellore. 
They are properly called Vana Palli, and must be distinguished 
from the Mina Palli, who are fishermen. This is one of the most 
numerous of the tribes of the Tamul nation, but is considered as 
rather low. They have hereditary chiefs called Gaunda, who pos- 
sess the usual jurisdiction. None of them can read. They are al- 
lowed to eat animal food, and to drink spirituous liquors. Their 
women continue to be marriageable after the age of puberty, and 
are very laborious. They cannot be divorced for any cause, except 
adultery ; but the men are permitted to have a plurality of wives. 
They bury their dead. 

The Pallkoanlu have no Guru ; but the Panchanga acts as their 
Purdhita at births and marriages, at the Amav'asya, and at the annual 
commemoration of their deceased parents. They wear the mark of 
Vishnu^s , sect, and sometimes pray to Vpncaty Rdmana; but the pro- 
per god of the cast is Pharma Rdja. His im^es exactly resemble 
those oi Godama, who is frequently called by that name; but by 
the people here their god is said to be the eldest brother of the five 
sons of Pdndu, who lived at the commencement of this Yugam. He 
is a beneficent deity, like Godama, abhorring blood ; and is wor- 
shipped by offerings of fruit, flowers, and the like. The Palliwdnlu 
have temples, of this god attended by Pujdris of their own cast. 
Like all the other inhabitants of this country, they are much ad'- 
dicted to the worship of the Saktis, or destructive powers ; and 
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CHAPTER enReavOurto avert tlieir wrath by bloody sacrifices. These are per- 
l'"- f&rmecl by cutting oflF the animal’s bead before the door of the 

June22s4cc. temple, and invoking the deity to partake of tbe sacrifice. There 
is no altar, nor is the blood sprinkled on the image; and the body 
serves the votaries for a feast. The Palliwanlu have temples dedi- 
cated to a female spirit of this kind named Mutialima, and served 
by Piijaris of their own cast. These priests can neither read nor 
write, but their office is hereditary. Their families can intermarry 
with those of the laity, who cultivate the priest’s garden, and give 
him annually a suit of clothes. The Palliwanlu also offer sacrifices 
to Mdrima, whose Pujarls here are Curubaru ; and to Putdlimd, 
whose Pujdris are Lingait. They sometimes take the vow of D&siri. 

Saline weUs. In many parts of this country, the wells contain what the natives 

call salt water ; and at Bangalore there are many of this kind. Some 
of these are situated very near wells that are perfectly fresh ; which 
is easily accounted for, from the vertical situation of the strata. 
This salt water is preferred, by the dyers, to that which is fresh. 
It has a maukish disagreeable taste, no smell, and is quite limpid. 
It is never used medicinally. A white precipitate is formed in it 
by the nitrate of silver. It, therefore, -probably contains some mu- 
riate of soda. No sensible action is produced on it by the sulphuric, 
nitric, or muriatic acids, nor by lime-water. The carbonates of soda 
and potash throw down a white precipitate, which is readily dis- 
solved in the sulphv^ic acid ; and the solution is soluble in water. 
It, therefore, contains magnesia. When evaporated, this water de- 
posits a dirty pulpy semideliquescent matter, which is only partially 
soluble in water. It effervesces strongly with the sulphuric acid ; 
but part of it falls down again in an insoluble state. The water, 
therefore, contains lime also. W’hile the sulphuric acid is acting on 
tlie precipitate formed by boiling, it emits a very offensive smell. 
The lime and magnesia are evidently suspended in the water by 
being dissolved in some volatile acid ; and, if it had not been for 
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the offensive smeU above mentioned, I should have supposed the CHAPTER 

1V» 

solvent to be the carbonic acid. Circumstances did not allow me 
to ascertain this point ; nor to analyse the water mth any precision. 

In this country the water for supplying gardens is generally Manner of 
raised by a machine, called Yatam in both the Tamul and Karmta y’a^^ 
languages. Of this a sketch is given in (Fig. 25). In the lower tam. 
Carnatic the machine is wrought by a man, who walks along the 
balance ; coming before the fulcrum, when he wants to sink the 
bucket; and going back again, when he wants to bring up the 
water. Another man in this case attends to empty the bucket. Butin 
this country one man, standing at the mouth of the well, performs 
the whole labour. I have made no actual experiments to ascertain, 
by which of the two methods the same number of men would raise 
the greatest quantity of water ; but it appears to me, that the plan 
in use here is the most perfect. At Madras, the man who walks 
along the lever, or balance, is in considerable danger of falling ; 
and the man who empties the bucket is in danger of being hurt, 
for it must come up between his legs, as he stands fronting the end 
of the lever; and although the bucket there is much larger than 
the orie in use here, I have observed that the workman was never 
able to empty more than two thirds of its contents, owing to the 
awkward position in which he stood. The machine, from which the 
drawing was taken, consisted of a lever or balance (A B) 14 feet- 
9 inches in length. This rested on a fulcrum (AC) 11 feet 5 inches 
high. The fulcrum is commonly a tree planted near the well. A 
rod or Bamboo (B D) 24 feet in length, by which the workman raises 
and lowers the bucket (D), containing 789 cubical inches. Depth 
of the well, from the surface of the earth (CE) to the surface of the 
water (F) 14 feet 9 inches. Height of the end of the canal for con- 
veying away the water (G), 3 feet. Total height to which the water 
is raised, 17 feet 9 inches. The far end of the lever is loaded with 
mud (H H), so as exactly to counterbalance the pot, when full o£ 
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CHAPTER water. The average time which the workman took to raise a pot 
o£ water was 15 seconds. By this means, therefore, a man can in 
June 22, &c. an hour raise about 671 ale gallons to the height of 17 feet 9 inches. 

If the depth of the well be Jess, as is usually the case, the quantity 
raised hy the same labour will be much greater j but in what pro- 
portion I did not ascertain. ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 


FROM BANGALORE TO DODA BALA-PUEA. 

/ 

T TAVING finished my inquiries at Bangalore, on July 3d, 1800, CHAPTER 
I went to Agava, a fortified village two cosses distant, which 
is inhabited by farmers, and where a great many mangoes are raised Jaly s. 

' for the Bangalore market. The intermediate country is good, but 
does not contain a number of inhabitants nearly sufficient to cuJti- ‘O’- 
vate the whole. The people say, that they are in great want of rain, 
which is a month later than usual. 

Having assembled the village officers and principal farmers, they Money ad- 
informed me, that the merchants of Bangalore frequently advance 
them money to pay their rents, and are afterwards contented to 
take one half of the crop for the advance, and for interest. These 
advances are sometimes made six months before the crop is reaped. 

The manner of dividing the crops, between the government and Bfanner of 
the , cultivator at this village, may be taken as an example. This 
estimate is made on the supposition, that the heap of grain contains 
at least &sre-Candacas. If it should contain forty Candacas, it pays no and the go. 
more; but if less than five Candacas, there is a deduction made from 
the allowances that are given to different persons. Twenty Candacas 
may be considered as the average size of the heaps. 

There is first set aside from the heap, 

Sfxrs, 

For the gods ; that is, for the priests at their temples - 5 

For charity ; that is, for the Br&hmans, Jangamas, and other 
mendicants - - - - - - 5 

Carried over - - 10 

M ra 


VoL. I. 
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Brought over - - - 

For the astrologer, or Panchanga ; who, if no mendicant be 
present, takes also the 5 Seers - - - - 

For the poor Prahtnan of the village, whose office is hereditary 
For the Nainda, or barber - - - - - 

For the Cumbhara^ or potmaker - - " " 

For the Vasaradava, who is both a carpenter and blacksmith 
For the Asfiga, or washerman - - 

For the Alitigara, or measurer _ - - - 

For the Tarugara, or Aduca, a kind of beadle 
For the Gauda, or chief of the village; who out of this is ob- 
liged to furnish the village sacrifices - - - 

For the Shanaboga, or accomptant 

The heap is then measured ; and for every Candaca that it 
contains, there are given the following perquisites ; 

To the Toti and Talliari, or watchmen, between them, ^ Seer; 

which, on a heap of 20 Candacas, is - 

To the accomptant, 2^ Seers - - - 

To the chief of the village, 2i| Seers 

The Nirgunty, or conductor of water, then takes the bottom 
of the heap, which is about an inch thick; but this is mixed 
with the cow-dung that, by way of purifying it, had been 
spread on the ground ; in a heap of 20 Candacas, this will be 


The accomptant also, for every Candaca of seed sown, and which 
ought to produce one heap of this size, gets two men’s load of straw 
with the grain in it. 

This, on aheap of 20 Candacas of 160 Seers, amounts to about 5F 
per cent, of the gross produce. Of the remainder the government 
takes first ten per cent, and then a half ; so that it receives 55 per 
cent, of the neat produce, and the farmer receives 45 per cent. 
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The reason of this difference is, that formerly the country was ma- CHAPTER 
naged by officers who, by the natives, were called Dedshmucs^ and 
by the Mussulmans Zemindars, and'who were paid by receiving ten July 3. 
per cent, from the heap before division. When these officers were 
abolished by Hyder, he took the ten per cent, and paid the salaries 
of the new officers appointed in their places. 

In dividing Jagory, a kind of scramble takes place among the 
same persons who shared in the heap of rice ; and in this the farmer 
partakes. During this scramble about a fourth part of the Jagory - 
is takea away in handfuls, and the remainder is divided equally 
between the government and the farmer. 

All the dry- field ought to be let for a money rent ; but besides 
this, the farmer nmst pay the following dues : , 

To the barber, 30 Seers for every heap of grain. 

To the potmaker, for pots, from 20 to 30 Seers. 

To the iron smith, 20 Seers for eveiy plough. The farmer finds 
the materials ; but the smith must make all the implements of hus- 
bandry, and assist in building and repairing the farmer’s bouse. 

To the washerman, for any family consisting of two men and two 
wives, or under that number, 50 Seers ; for a famfly of four men 
and four wives, 100 Skers ; and for a larger family 150 Seers. 


Then fbr every heap of Magy, which upon an average contains 
10 Candacas, he gives. 

Seers. 

To the gods, - - - - r - 10 

To the mendicant Bfdhmdns, &c. - - - 20 

To the hereditary poor Brdhman of the village - - 10 
To the_astrologer - - -10 

To the accomptant, per plough - - - - 20 

To the watchman - _ . . - 10 


Other, grains pay one half only of these deductions. ; 

It not unfrequently happras, that farmers cannot be induced to 
take the dry-field for a money rent ; the officers of government are 
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necessitated to let it on a division of crops. In this 


every heap of grain of about ten Candaces pays^ 


To the gods and BrdJtmans 


. 


Seers, 

10 

Washerman 

- 


- 

2 

Potmaker 

- 

- 


2 

Blacksmith 

- 

- 

- 

- ' 2 

Barber - - - 

- 

- - 


2 

Accomptant 

- 

- 

- 

' - 100 

Watchman - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Beadle - - 

- 

- 

- 

10 

which is about 8-|- per cent. 
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The Gauda, called corruptly Gaur, and in the Mussulman language 
the Potail, is the chief Ryut, or farmer, in the village, and receives 
the whole dues of government. The rent of each field of dry land 
is fixed by an old valuation, which it is supposed was made in the 
time of Krishna Rdyaht ; and for any field more cannot be legally 
demanded ; but the equal division of the crops is always wished for 
by the farmers. This, they allege, arises from the flourishing state 
in which the country was when the valuation was made, compared 
with its present poverty ; but, considering the great dimfcution of 
the value of gold and silver since that period, I am more inclined to 
believe, that the preference given to a division of crops arises from 
the facility which that plan offers for defrauding the government. 

The office of Gauda was originally hereditary ; but now these 
persons are appointed by the Amildar, and continue in place so long 
as they keep up the collections to their supposed value, or until 
sothe other man undertakes, by bringing a greater number of far- 
mers, to make the revenue more productive.' The settles all 

disputes, in the same ffianner as the hereditary chiefs of casts do. 
Mis council always consists of four eldeis. In case of any delin- 
quency in the village, the Gauda and his council instruct the 
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Shanaboga, or accomptant, to write out a statement of the case, CHAPTER 
and to transmit it' to the Amildar for his information and decision. 

He frequently advances money for the other farmers, to enable July 3. 
them to pay their rents, and has the whole of their crops as his 
security. The whole remuneration for his trouble, so far as is 
avowed, is the share which he receives in the division of the wet 
crops. 

The Shanaboga, caWtd Shanbogue by corruption, and Curnrnn by ShmcAoga. 
the Mussulmans, is the accomptant of the village. He is always a 
Brdhmen, and his office is hereditary. He is imder the orders of 
the chief of the village, who is almost always a Sudra ; but the 
allowances of the accomptant are greater, as he must give up the 
whole of his time to business. He keeps all the accompts, and 
writes all ’the letters as dictated to him by the chief of the village. 

These two officers ought to be a mutual check on the conduct 
of each other. 

The servants under the chief and accomptant of the village are Village ser- 
the Toti, Talliari, Nirgunty, Tariigara, and AHtigara, 

The office of the Tbri and Talliari is the same ; but the first is of jToo andTiit? 
the Whalliaru cast, and the^ second is either a Madiga or a Bayda. 

These persons hold their places by hereditary right, and are the 
watchmen of the village. They are sent on all messages, and as 
guides for persons travelling on public business. They watch the 
crops in the day-time, and assist the farmers to do so at night. 

Their most peculiar duty, however, is to ascertain the boundaries 
of each field, and of each farmer’s possession. 

The Nirgunty is generally a fVhallia; but sometimes a iSndra holds Nirgunty. 
the office, which is herediteiy. His duty is, to divide the water of 
the tank or canal, and to convey the proper share to each mmi’s 
field. He, of course, has the charge of the sluices, and of the small 
canals and drains for watering the fields. He also assistain watching 
the crops. 

Tlie Tarugara, or Aduca, collects the farmers, and prevents them Tangara, or 

\Aduca. 
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following any other occupation than that of cultivating the 
land. The lower classes of people in India are like children ; and, 
except in the more considerable places, where they meet with un- 
common encouragement to industry from Europeans, are generally 
in such a state of apathy, that, without the orders of government, 
they will hardly do any thing. The duty of the Aduca is to bustle 
among the farmers, and to call them out to work. He may there- 
fore be called the beadle of the village. 

To eight or ten villages there is only one Alitigara, or public 
measurer. The office is not hereditary, and is often vacant ; any 
one appointerl for the time, performing the duty, and taking the 
perquisites. The persons employed are commonly Whaltiaru. 

Each Taluc, or district, is divided into small subdivisions called 
Hoblks, which pay from four to nine thousand Pagodas (1,343/. 3^. 
5^d. — 3,022/. l^r. 8</.). These are managed by a set of officers who 
are interposed between the Amildars and Gaudas. The head person 
of a Hobly is by the natives called a Parputty, and by the Mussul- 
mans a Skeikdar. He visits every village to see the state of culti- 
vation and of the tanks, and settles disputes that are above the 
reach of the Gouda's understanding. In this he is always assisted 
by the advice of four old men. He ought not to inflict any cor- 
poral punishment, without the orders of the Amildar; I have, indeed, 
seen them dispense with this regulation, but the punishments were 
not severe. The Parputty receives the rents from the Gaudas, and 
transmits them to the Amildar. Most of these officers are Brahmans; 
very few are 

IneachHb%, or subdivision, there are two accomptants, by the 
natives called Guddy Skanabogas, and by the Mussulmans named She^ 
ristadars. Until Tippoo's time these officers, were hereditary, and 
they have always been Brahmans. In each Hobly, for every thou- 
sand Pagodas (335/. 15^. rent that it pays, there is also a 

Munigar, or a TahsUdar, as he is called by the Mussulmans. These 
are'the deputies of the P arputty to execute his orders, and are in 
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fact a respectable kind of HircaraSy or messengers. They also are 
all Brahmans. The whole of the Hobly establishment is paid by 
monthly wages. 

The farmers have no leases; but, it is not customary to change 
any man’s possession so long as he pays the fixed rent. As cul- 
tivators are at present scarce, they require to be managed with great 
indulgence. A. man, indeed, cannot lawfully leave his farm without 
permission from the Amildary or chief of the district ; but, when a 
man complains that from poverty he is not able to cultivate his 
land, the Amildar must either abate his rent, allow him to go away, 
or make him advances to purchase stock. This is called giving 
Ta'ceeoy. 

In this place the pasture land has a rent fixed on it, and the dif- 
ferent inhabitants pay a proportion, according to the number of 
cattle that each keeps : cows and buffaloes pay at the same rate ; 
sheep and -goats pay nothing. Four fifths of the whole stock here 
died last year of the disease; and the people in the neighbourhood 
are dlarmed, by its having now again made its appearance. 

4th July. — went three cosses to Sirja-pura, one of the manufac- 
turing towns dependent on Bangalore. The weavers of Sirja-pura 
are of the casts called Deoangas, Shalay, and Togotaru. The cloths 
were formerly made of a very fine quality, but at present the only 
demand is for coarse goods. The merchants here act merely as 
brokers, and the weavers frequently carry their own goods for sale 
to Bangalore. Purchases are made here by traders from Serin- 
gcpatam, Sira, Ckatrakal, Codeal, Smanuru, Gubi, Bangaluru, Colar, 
Malaoagul, Cangundy, Hosso-cotay, Bala-pura, Tumcuru, Magadi, 
and Krishna- giri. The merchants of this place bring their cotton 
from Bangaluru, Hosso-eotay, and Colar. 

Owing to a want of hands, much of the country through which 
passed to-day is waste ; but by the way I saw many fortified vil- 
lages. The country is remarkably bare. The crops of dry grains 
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ought now to cover the ground ; owing, however, to the want of 
r^n^ they have not yet begun to spring. 

5th July . — I went four cosses to Walur, and by the way passed 
through a manufacturing town named Lacor. It is not quite so large 
as Walur ; but is a well built mud fort, strengthened by a fine hedge. 
The weavers of Walur are of the casts called Demnga$, Padma- 
shalays, Shaynagas, Togotas, and Coiculru, who are a Tigul tribe, as 
the people, here say ; for in Karnata proper, all the tribes that speak 
the Tamul language are called Tigulru. The cloths made by the 
Coiculru have red borders, like those made by the Togotaru; hut 
they are of a thinner fabric. 

Shirays, cost from - - \\ Rupee to 1^. 

Cloth used like a shawl 5 ^ ditto to 

Cloth Ifi cubits long - ditto to 

For sale, the weavers carry part of their goods to the neighbour- 
ing towns at their weekly markets, and partly sell them to mer- 
chants who come from ffosso-cotay. Color, Maasty, Lacor, Sirja-pt^a, 
Bangaluru, and Krishna-giri. They procure all their cotton from the- 
merchants of Hosso-cotay. 

The country between Sirja-puru and Walur, though naked, is. vcry 
fine. Almost the whole has formerly been under cultivation ; but, 
from a want of inhabitants, a large proportion of it is at present 
waste. 

I found the Brahman who had been attentive on my former visit, 
and who had called himself Amildar, or chief of a district. This I 
now learned was a falsehood. He was only a Parputty, or chief of 
a subdivision ; and his civility seems to have arisen from a desire 
of being considered as a great man, and of receiving attentions 
to which he was by no means entitled. Having been now detected, 
he did eveiy thing, so fa.r as he could venture, to cross my wishes. 
This assumption of titles to which they have no right, is a very 
common piece of vanity among the natives of India, though it often 
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leads to very severe mortifications : all the Amildars here wish to CHAPTER 
be called Subadars, or chiefs of principalities, and from all their 
dependents receive this title; but in the Rya's dominions two persons 
only have a just claim to this appellation. ■ 

Every where in Karnata the palanquin-bearers are of Telinga Customs of 
descent, and in their own families speak the language of their ori- 
ginal country. In the language of Karnata they are called Tdiga bearers. 
Bestas, but in their own dialect they are called Bui. Having as- 
sembled those who live here, they gave me the following account 
of their cast. Their proper occupations, beside that of carrying 
the palanquin, are fishing, and the distillation of rum. Wealthy men 
among them become farmers ; but none of the cast hire themselves 
out as farm-servants. They are acknowledged to be of the Sudra > 
cast, but rather of a low rank. Their hereditary chiefs are called 
Pedda Bui, which among the Europeans of Madras is bestowed on 
the head-man of every gentleman’s set. They are allowed a plura- 
lity of wives, who are not confined. Though they all can eat toge- 
ther, they never intermarry, but with certain families, which are 
well known to each other, so as to avoid all danger of an impure 
race. They are allowed to eat sheep, goats, and fish, but ought to 
lose cast by drinking spirituous liquors. I well know, however, 
that this law is very much neglected. They bury the dead, and are 
all worshippers of Vishnu. They make offerings of fruit and flowers 
to the Saktis, but never offer bloody sacrifices to these destructive 
powers. Their Gurus are hereditary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavam 
Brahmans, who receive their contributions, and bestow on them 
holy water, and consecrated victuals ; but do not' give them Upadesa 
nor Chakrantikam. At birth.s, marriages, and funerals, the Panchanga, 
or astrologer, attends as Purohita, or priest. Some of them are 
taught to read and write accompts ; but they never acquire any 
farther learning. 

The potmakers and dyers form one cast, and are all properly Customs of 
called Cumbharu ; but those who dye are, on account of their trade, 

Voi« I. Nn 
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CHAPTER aSitd Nilgaru. The two trades are followed indifferently by per- 
V. sf,ns of the same family ; but the cast is divided into two nations, 
the Teliga and Kamata, that do not intermarry. Tliose here are of 
• the former nation, and give the following account of themselves. 
They retain the Telinga language, being a tribe of that nation. 
They can eat in the house of a Kamataca potter, but he will not 
return the compliment ; as they are allowed to eat animal food, 
which he abhors. Even among those of the TeUnga nation, all good 
men abstain entirely from this indulgence. It is not lawful for them 
to drink spirituous, liquors. They are allowed polygamy ; but do not 
confine their women, nor divorce them for any cause except adul- 
tery. Girls continue to be marriageable after the age of puberty, 
and are very laborious in making pots. Widows cannot marry again j 
but it is never expected that they should burn themselves with the 
dead bodies of their husbands. 

They follow no other trades than those of potters and dyers. 
The hereditary chiefs of this cast are called Gotugaru, or renters, 
and live at the Kasba, ov chief town of the district. They possess 
the usual jurisdiction, and are exempted from all duties, on condi- 
tion of collecting the rent that is paid to government by the pot- 
maker of every village. This ofiice is hereditary, and we have seen 
that, on condition of furnishing the cultivators with pots, he re- 
ceives considerable dues on all the produce of the land. In many 
parts of India, the potmaker is bound to supply all travellers with 
pots for dressing their victuals ; but here this is done to such tra- 
vellers only as are going on public business, and in consideration 
©f this the potter pays nothing for his clay. They use a wheel, but 
are very unskilful in their art ; for they are entirely ignorant of any 
glazing or enamel. 

The potters of the Telinga nation say, that they are of the Sali- 
vahanem cast ; as that mighty king was the son of one of their 
women. The Brahmans allege, that she was impregnated by one of 
the sacred order. These potters wear a thread like the Brahmans^ 
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and allege, that they are possessed of Mantrams, or forms of prayer, CHAPTER 
which they can read, and which are endowed with considerable 
power. This is altogether denied by the Brdhmam, who laugh at July 5. 
the prayers of the potters, as being low trash in the vulgar language. 

The potterti certainly understand the Andray, or poetical language 
of their nation, and are possessed of a translation of the Bhdgaaata 
Purdna in that language. 

A few of these potters worship Sica, and are followers of the 
Smartal Brahmans; but by far the greater part are of Vishnu's side, 
and follow the hereditary chiefs of the A'ayngar. On their followers 
of this tribe these Gurus bestow Upadisa, Chakrantikam, and holy 
water. The renter settles all disputes, and punishes delinquents ; 
the power of the Guru being confined to the bestowing of spiritual 
gifts, and the receiving of contributions, both as dues on marriages, 
and as annual tribute, besides what he gets as charity at casual 
visits. The Panchdnga, or astrologer, acts as their Purbhita, or fa- 
mily priest, and reads Mantrams, or set forms of prayer, in the 
Sanskrit language, at births, marriages, funerals, new moons, and at 
the annual commemoration of their father’s death, which is only 
called Tithi when the parties are Brdhmans. Some of the potters 
understand the Sanskrit, so far at least as to be able to repeat the 
prayer after the astrologer, which is supposed to add considerably 
to its efficacy. At these ceremonies there attend for charity all the 
Brahmans of the neighbourhood, who are Vaidikas, and who think 
that they can get any thing worth their while. These worshippers 
of Vishnu among the potters never take the vow of Daseri ; but 
when they are sick they sometimes make a vow to live by begging, 
for a certain number of days after they recover. This is looked 
upon as very agreeable to the gods, and a sure way of obtaining 
their favour. They offer bloody sacrifices to the Saktis, or destruc- 
tive spirits; but never act as priests in their temples. They never 
pray to Dharma Baja. 
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,6A July. — I went three cosses to the place which in our maps is 
named Vackaleer ; but which the natives, to my eaf, pronounce 
JVaculeray. The half of the way next Walur passes through a very 
: barren country, on which, even at this season, there is scarcely a 
leaf of grass to be seen. It is thinly covered with bushes and 
stunted trees. Beyond this there is some cultivation ; and towards 
some rocky hills, at the foot of which JVaculeray stands, the soil be- 
comes good, and is well cultivated and wooded. JVaculeray contains 
about a hundred houses, and is fortified by a wall and citadel, both 
of mud. It has no hedge. The reason assigned by the farmers for 
living thus together, and for shutting themselves and their cattle 
within the walls of a fort, is, the frequency of robbers, who live in 
the hills and woods, and who in the night plunder every thing that 
is not well secured. 


Br&kmans The farmers in this town are seventeen houses ; and there are 
numerous, twenty-two houses of Brahmans, who live better, and are better 
lodged, than the Sudras, although, except two or three officers of 
government, they all subsist upon charity. 

July 7. 7th July. — I went three cosses to Color. The first part of the 

oft^Mun- passed through a narrow valley, confined between two ridges 

try- of low, rocky, naked hills. The valley in many places has formerly 

been cultivated ; but now the whole is waste, and covered with 
bushes, among which the Oleander (Nerium odorum) is commdn. 
Farther on, the hills to the right disappearing, the country in that 
direction is level to a great extent, seems to be very fertile, and 
has probably once beenalmost all cultivated. It contains many re- 
servoirs, but from the want of trees looks very naked. The spots 
which at present are cultivated do not seem to be more than a tenth 
part of the country. 

Jnlys, «ec. 8th — 11th Ju/y.— I passed these days at Color, examining the 

c^tiynear ^f agriculture in its neighbourhood. This is the most level 
country that I have seen above the Ghats; but it contains naany 
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bare rocky hills, which are situated at considerable distances, with CHAPTER 
level ground between them. Rice forms a very large proportion of 
the crop, and equals in quantity the Ragy. The country is very . 

poorly watered, and often suffers from a want of rain ; for an old 
revenue officer of the place remembers four famines that arose from 
this cause. 


Color has a large mud fort, which is now repairing. The . town Celar. 
contains seven hundred houses, many of which are inhabited by 
weavers. It was the birth-place of Hyder Aly, whose father lived 
and died in the town. A handsome mausoleum was erected for him 


by his son ; and near it a mosque, and a college of Moullahs, or Mus- 
sulman priests, with a proper establishment of musicians, were en- 
dowed to pray for the repose of his souk The whole is kept up at 
the expense of the Company. 

On the hill north from the town was formerly a Durga^ or hill 
fort, in which for some time resided Cossim Kh&n, the general of 
Aurungzebe, who, towards the end of the 17th century, made the ^ 
first regular establishment of Mussulman authority to the south 
of the river. Color Aras the capital of one of the seven 

Pergunnaks, or districts, into which that general divided his con- 
quests, which had been formerly invaded by the Mussulman king 

Vijaya-pura (Byopoor), and afterwards had become subject to 
the Marattohs^ The other were, Sira, Budihalu,.Bama- 

pattana, Penu-conda, Hosso-cotay, and Burra Bala-pura. These 
formed what the Mussulmans called the Suboh of Sira, or the Car- 


natic Bejapoory Balaghaut, which are recent distinctions not at all 
known to the natives, and of which the memory is likely soon to 
be entirely obliterated. 

The hill-fort above Color has not been rebuilt since it was de- Tablelandoni 
stroyed in an invasion of the Marattahs, who in the course of the 
18th century made many attempts to recover this countiy. On 
the top of the hill are four small villages, which have their fields, 
gardens, and tanjcs, raised high above the level of the country, in 
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CSlAPTER thie same manner as it is above the parts near the sea. Their little 
territories are surrounded by high rocks, and separated by wbody 

July 8, &e. ridges, like a perfect epitome of Karnaia proper, or Balaghat, as it 
has been called by the Mussulmans. The soil is fertile, and the 
water in many places being near the surface renders it fit for* gar- 
dens. Although hill forts are generally reckoned unhealthy, this 
seems to be by no means the case on this mountain. The inhabitants 
rather look upon the air as more healthy than common, and last year 
their cattle suffered much less than those of their neighbours. The 
bill seems to attract more moisture than the level country, and. to 
be more favoured with rain ; for a certain field on it annually pro- 
duces a crop of rice, without any artificial watering, which in this 
arid climate is looked upon as a kind of miracle. There is a spring 
of water, which flows from the side of this hill in a small stream; 
and, such a thing being here very uncommon, the Br&hmans have 
conducted it along a gutter formed in the rock ; and where it falls 
from thence, have, under a building, placed some stones, which the 
obliging imagination of the natives conceives to resemble a cow’s 
mouth. The place, as being holy, is much frequented; and a rui- 
nous temple at some distance attracts to its annual feast about ten 
thousand pilgrims. 

Sotoers. Even in such a remote place, to which every access is steep and 
difficult, I found, that the inhabitants were not protected by their 
' extreme poverty, but each village was provided with fortifications. 
The people said, that, whenever any neighbouring Polygar was 
troublesome, the Baydaru, or hunters, were accustomed in the 
night time, under pretence of being the PolygaPs men, to go and 
plunder their neighbours. This they always did by suiprise, as 
their love for plunder is at least equalled by their cowardice. 
Whenever these ruffians are prowling about, one or two men keep 
watch in a tower ; on the first alarm, all the inhabitants fly to their 
arms, and, retiring to the tower, from thence fire upon the robbers, 
who in general attempt to carry away the cattle. 
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In the country round Color, the irrigated land is watered entirely 
by means of reservoirs. When any rich man builds one of these, 
in order to acquire a name and reputation, it is customary to give 
him and his heir^ free of rent, one-tenth part of the land which the 
reservoir waters, and also for eveiy Candaca of watered land thus 
formed, he obtains, free of rent, six Seers sowing of Ragy-land,^ which 
amounts to about 146 acres of dry field for every 1000 acres of that 
which is irrigated. So long as he enjoys these, he is bound to keep. 
the tank in repair. If the reservoir be very large and expensive,, 
the man who builds it, and his heir^ have one-fourth of the land- 
which it waters ; but then they get no’ dry-field. When the family 
of the original builder becomes extinct, the government reassumes 
the free lands, and keeps the tank in repair. Very great tanks,, 
however, have seldom been formed by private persons ; and those 
which cost go, 000 Pagodas (6,746/. 15s. lOfd.), or upwards, have 
almost all been made at the immediate expense of the government. 
The farmers contribute nothing toward the building or repairing of 
tanks; but when, from a great and sudden influx of water, one is in 
danger of bursting, they all assemble, and work to clear the sluice 
(Cody), and other passages for letting off the superfluous >vater. 
They form th6 channels for conveying the water to their fields ; 
and from their share of the crop are paid the Nirgunties, by whom 
it is distributed. Six of these are sufficient to manage 150 Candacas 

of land, which is about one hundred acres for each man. 

_ • 

The crops raised at Color on watered land are rice, sugar-cane, 
'Betel-leof, Corlay, Hessoru, Udu, Jokt, WulV Ellu, and kitchen stuffs, 
called here Torkori. 

The quantity of rice sown here is nearly equal to that of Ragyi 
The kinds are : 
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NAMES. 

Season . 
when they 
are reaped. 

Months 
required to 
ripen. 

1 Doda Byra, the Boda Butta of Mysore 


Both 

5 

2 Doda Caimbutti 

* 


- 

-- 

Ditto 

4 

3 Arsina Caimbutti - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

4 

4 Sana Caimbutti 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

4 

5 Guti Sanaa - 

- 

- 


- 

Ditto 

4 

6 Bily Sanaa 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

4 

7 Murarjilla 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kartika 

6 

8 Sucadas 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Vaisdka 

4 

9 PunoeRaja - 

- 

- 


- 

Both 

4 

10 Yalic, or Hark Raja 


- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

4 

1 1 Garuda nellu 

- 

m 

- 

- 

Vaisdka 

3 

12. Puttu butta - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

3 

13 Toca nellu 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

Ditto 

3 

14 Cari toca nellu 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto 

3 

15 Gany salli 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Both 

4 

Id Cali Yuga^ or Caliga 

Byra 

- 

- 

- 

Kdrtika 

6 

17 Gy da Byra - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Both 

5 

18 Cari Bolcari - 

• 

- 

- 

*• 

Ditto 

3 


The seasons for cultivating rice here are two ; and the two crops, 
from the months in which they ripen, are named the KArtika and 
Vais&ka; Kartika this year reaches from the 19th of October to the 
16th of November; Vaisdka occupied from the 23d of April to the 
23d of May. In this neighbourhood no rice is transplanted. When 
the seed is sown dry, the cultivation is called Puledi ; when it 
is prepared, by being sprouted, it is, as at Seringapatam, called 
Mola. 
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The only kind of rice cultivated as Puledi, ox dry seed, is the 
I>oda Byra ; and it is only sawn in this manner for the Kartika crop. 
In the course of Vakaka and Jyaisktha plough the ground without 
water four times. ’ About the end of the latter month (22d June), 
after a day’s rain, sow^the seed broad-cast, and cover it with the 
plough. Then-harrow the field with the implement called Halivay 
(Figure p). This crop has no manure, and the field is not inun- 
dated till the end of the second month ; when it must be harrowed 
again, and the weeds removed by the hand. A good crop of this is 
reckoned fifteen seeds, a middling one ten seeds. 

The Mola for the Kdftika crop is cultivated as follows : In Ash&- 
dha, and the first half of Srdvana (23d June, 4th August), plough 
from seven to nine times, the field being always inundated. Then 
manure it, either with leaves or dung ; both are rarely given : but, 
could they be procured, this would greatly increase the produce. 
Then let out all the water, except two inches in depth, and sow the 
prepared seed broad-cast. Next day the field is dried, and sprinkled 
with some dung. At the end of three days it is covered with water 
for four hours. On the seventh water the field for a whole day. After 
the tenth day, it must be kept constantly inundated to the depth 
of two inches.. At the end of the month harrow it once lengthwise ; 
on the third day harrow it across ; and on the fifth day harrow 
again lengthwise. Four- days afterwards weed with the hand, and 
repeat this after an interval of two weeks. All kinds of rice are 
cultivated in the same manner. The rice for seed, after being 
trodden out, must be dried three or four days in the sun ; and may 
be kept either in a straw Mudy, or in a store called Camja. When 
it is to be prepared, it must be dried one day in the sun; then 
soaked a night in water; and next morning it must be mixed with 
Harulu (Ricinus) leaves and dung, and tied up in straw. This is 
dipped in water, and placed under a large stone. In two days it 
must again be dipped, and is then fit for sowing. To sow an acre, 
VoL. I. O o 
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Vais^a crop 
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sprouted- 
seed culdra- 
tion. 


CHAPTER the large grained rices require about Winchester bushel; 

bushel of the small grained rices, is sufficient. The produce 
Juijf 8, &c. of the Dada Byra, which is the common coarse grain of the country, 
is the greatest. A good crop of this is said to be 15 seeds, or nearly 
SOj bushels, an acre ; and a middling crop about 10 seeds, or IS^V 
bushels. The other kinds, on the same extent of ground, produce 
eight or ten less. 

The Mola cultivation for the Vaisdka crop is as follows. Having 
inundated the field, plough it five or six days during the courser oE 
the twenty days preceding the feast Dipavali, which happens this 
year on the 18th of October. In the course of the next month 
plough four times. Tlien let out all the water, except two inches 
in depth ; manure with leaves ; and, having trodden these well into 
the mud, sow the prepared seed broad-cast. Next day dry the field, 
and manure it with dung. Three days after, water for two hours. 
Then every second day, for three times, water for four or five, 
hours. Afterwards keep the field inundated. At the end ofi 
the month harrow, with the Halivay^ three tinres in three direc- 
tions, with a day’s rest between each harrowing. A week after- 
wards weed mth the hand, and in two weeks repeat this operation. 
This is the most productive crop, and gives from one to two seeds 
more than that which is reaped in K&rtika. 

It must be observed, that one or two ploughings less, or more, 
make a great difference in the produce. What I have stated here 
is the full cultivation ; but some farmers are so necessitous, that for 
a crop that is sown sprouted-seed, they can only afford four or five 
ploughings. 

The mode of cultivation, or the season of sowing, makes no dif- 
feTence here in the quality of the grain, nor in the length of time 
that it will keep good. The grain is always preserved in the husk ; 
and until wanted for immediate consumption, is never beaten. In 
store-house^ or if well dried in the sun previous to its 
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having been put up, it pTcserves vrell for two years, Pa^ is some- 
times kept in pits, or in the stravr packages called Mitdj/s; but 
these are inferior to the store-house. 

The Fisdsdkk crop, though estlr^y rais^ during the dry season, 
is by far the greatest ; as at its commencement the tanks are quite 
full of water, and the farmers know exactly the quantity of seed 
that the water which they have will bring to maturity. Frequently, 
indeed, at the commencem^t of the season for cultivating the 
Kdrtika crop, they have some water reimining ; and, if the rains 
set in early, might have a double crop of rice on all their wet lands ; 
but should the rains be late, all the se^ and labour would be lost. 
Except, therefore, when the quantity of water in the reservoir is 
uncommonly great, the farmers, in place of a Kdrtika crop of rice, 
take one of some of the other grains which I have before men- 
■tioned. 

Of these crops Jola ( Holcus sorghum ) is the greatest. There are 
two kinds of it, the white and the red, which are sometimes kept 
separate, and sometimes sown mixed. The red is the most common. 
Immediately after cutting the Vaisdka crop of rice, plough four 
times in the course of twenty days. Wait till the first rainy day, 
and then, making furrows with the plough, drop in the seeds at five 
or six inches distance, by means of the instrument named Sudikjf 
(Figure 26), which is tied to the handle of the plough. Then smooth 
the field by drawing over it a bunch of thorns. The seed having 
been sown too thick, when the plants have grown a month they 
must be thinned by a ploughing. In three months the ripens, 
and requires no manure. In rich soils and favourable seasons it 
sometimes produces sixty fold ; but thirty are reckoned a good 
crop, and twenty-five a middling one. In rich soils the Jokt h 
sometimes followed by Carlay, in place of a Vaisdka crop- rice. 
The Jola is both made into flour for puddings and cakes,, and is 
boiled whole to eat with Curry, like rice. It is a good grain j h^t, 
at the utmost, does not keep above two years. For cattle the straw 
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is very inferior to that of Ragy, and when given in a green state is 
highly prejudicial to them. When there is a dehciency of water, 
Jola is also sometimes sown in place of the Vaisaka crop of rice. It 
is then sown toward the end of Aswaja, or 18th of October; but 
grows very poorly, and does not give more than one-half of what 
it produces in the rainy season. 

In the following manner are cultivated the pulses called Udu and 
Hessaru, and fVulP Ellu (Sesamum). Immediately after cutting the 
Vaisaka crop of rice, plough the ground four times, sow the seed 
broad-cast, and cover it with the plough. They require neither 
manure, nor weeding. The pulses require about 0 ,y^/ 5 - Winchester 
bushel of seed an acre, and in a good crop produce about 3f bushels. 
The Sesamum requires only half as much seed, and in a good crop 
produces bushels. 

The kinds of sugar-cane cultivated here' are , four, which are 
esteemed in the following order, 1st Restali, 2d Putiaputti, 3d 
Maracaho, 4th Cuttaycabo. The two last are very small, seldom 
exceeding the thickness of the little finger ; yet the Cuttaycabo is 
the one most commonly cultivated. This is owing to its requiring 
little water ; for by means of the machine called Yatam it may have a 
supply sufficient to bring it to maturity. From the end of Phalguna 
to the end of Chaitra ( 14th March — 23d April) plough eight or ten 
times. Manure the field with dung, and plough it again. Then 
spread leaves on it, and cover them with the plough. By the small 
channels that are to convey the water, the field is then divided 
into beds eight cubits broad. Furrows are then drawn across the 
beds at the distance of nine inches from each other. The cuttings 
of cane, each containing four or five eyes, are then placed length- 
wise jn the furrows, the end of the one touching that of the other. 
They are covered with a very little earth, over which is laid some 
dung. They are then watered, the water flowing through every 
channel, and entering every furrow. For one month the watering 
is repeated once in three days j the earth round the canes must then 
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loosened with the point of a sharp stick. For fifteen days more CHAWRR 
the watering must be continued ; when the whole- field should be 
hoed, and levelled with the Col KudaU (Plate II. fig. 3.). Four days Jirfy s, &c. 
afterwards, between every -second row , of sugar-cane a trench is 
dug, and into this the water flows from the channels. Thus in the 
progp-ess of its cultivation each bed assumes tWo' forms, as exem- 
plified in the annexed sketches (Figures SJ, 32). When there is 
no rain, the field requires to be watered once in the fifteen days. 

When four or five months old, the canes are tied up in bundles ; 
and, when they are a cubit and a half high, this is repeated. In 
eleven months they are ripe, and a month and a half are allowed for 
tlie crop season. The soil here used for sugar-cane is the rich, 
black soil called Eray ; and after sugar it requires one or two years 
rest before it gives a good crop of rice. The sugar-cane is all made 
into Jagory ; 74 Scors measure, or nearly 18 ale gallons of juice, are 
said to produce 50 Cucha Seers weight (about lb. avoirdupois) 
of the Jagory. 

Ragy, Huruli, Harica, Shamay, Huts' -Ellu, Harulu, Camhu, lies- Things cu!ti- 
saru, Udu, JVuir Ellu, Barugu, Navonay, Sashivay, tobacco, and Goni, 
are the articles cultivated on dry field ; those of which much is cul- 
tivated being placed first, and those of which little is cultivated 
being placed last in proportion. 

The farmers do not separate the Ragy with crooked spikes, from Ragy, or 
that which has straight ones ; and they consider the blackness in- 

^ ^ ^ •' LoiiJfMHUtS. 

cident to some kinds of this grain as owing to its getting wet when 
it is thrashing. lu other places, black Ragy is considered as a dis- 
tinct variety. The ground is prepared here in the same manner as 
at Seringapatam ; but the seed is sown by means of a kind of rude 
drill-plough, called Curigy (Figures 26, 27, 28, 29), and made en- 
tirely of wood and bamboos. Behind the Curigy is tied the imple- 
ment called Sudiky, into which is put the seed of the Avaray or 
Tovary ; without one of which pulses Ragy is never cultivated. By 
this method, for every twelve drills of Ragy there is one drill of 
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After the field has been sown, it is harrowed with the bul- 
lock-rake called Jialvcayy and then smoothed with a bunch of 
thorns, which is drawn by a bullock, and pressed down by a large 
stone. Here sheep are only used to trample the Jlagy fields when 
there is a scarcity of rain. The bullock-hoe called Cunty is used on 
the 15th and 18th days after sowing. On the 26th day the harrow- 
ing is repeated. On the 32d the field is cleared from weeds with 
the implement called Wuraoary (Figure 30). In four months the 
Ragy ripens, and in five the pulses. The farmers would always 
prefer thrashing it out immediately after it is reaped ; but the offi- 
cers of revenue prevent them from taking it out of the stack until 
the balances of rent are paid, which sometimes takes up two or three 
months. On a good soil, Ragy will grow with a dunging given 
once in two years ; but, if possible, it ought to have dung every 
year. After most other crops Ragy thrives ill, and tlte ground re- 
(luires much dung to bring it again into heart. Rest, or want of 
cultivation, is also reckoned prejudicial to a Ragy field. Forty-five 
fold of Ragy, and forty fold of the accompanying pulses, is reckoned 
a great crop ; and thirty-five of Ragy with twenty of the pulses is 
a middling one. This sounds great; but the seed required for an 
acre being only peck of Ragy, and -j-Wo parts of a peck of 

the pulses, a great crop is only 15 bushels, pecks oi' Ragy, and 
4 bushels peck of the pulses; while a middling crop is 12 
bushels l,iVo peck of the former, and 2 bushels peck of the 
latter. This estimate is formed on the measurement of only one 
field. 

Uuruli, or Horse-gram, is of two kinds, black and white ; both 
are here sown intermixed. The worst qualities of soil are those com- 
monly used for this grain ; and on the same fields Shamay, Harka, 
and Huts'-Ellu, are cultivated, without one crop injuring the other, 
or without a rotation being considered as of the smallest benefit. 
For Horse-gram plough twice, in the course of a few days, any time 
in Kdrtika ( 19 th October— 16th November). Then after a shower 
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sow broad-cast; or, if none happea, steep the seed for tbree hours CHAPTER 
in water. Plough in the seed^ It- has no manure/ and in three 
months ripens without farther trouble. Cut it doivn early in the July8,&c. 
morning, stack it for one day, and then dry' it five days in the suOi 
Tread it outj and clean it with the fkn. It preserves best in astore- 
house, but does not keep longer than one year. The forage is here 
reckoned inferior to Ragy straw. The seed for an acre is 
peek. The produce in a good crop is fifteen fold, or 4 bushels and 
^ peck an acre ; and in a middling one ten fold, or 2 bushels and 
3 pecks. 

For the grain called Harica, at the commencement of the raiftS Bmrka, or 
plough three times in the course of a few days. As soon as the 
heavy rains begin, sow the seed broad-cast, and coverit by a third 
ploughing. It requires no manure, and here the pulse called Ta^ary 
is never sown -with Harica. At the end of a month weed it with the 
implement called Wuramry. It requires six months to ripen, and 
is cut near the root, stacked on the field for five or six days, and 
then dried in the sun, and trodden out. This grain is commonly 
preserved in pits, and does not keep longer than one year. It is 
never made into flour. The straw is bad forage, and is used chiefly 
for manure. The seed required for an acre is peck. The pro- 
duce in a good crop, twenty fold, or 5 bushels 2^ pecks an acre ; in 
a middling crop, fifteen fold, or 4 bushels j peck. 

There are three kinds of the Panictm,, called Shamayf cultivated; Skamnf, or 
Hari, Cari, and Hal or Bily. They are never intermixed, and the 
cultivation of the first kind differs from that of the other two. For 
Hari Shamay plough three times in the same manner as for Ragy. 

If there be any to spare, give the field dung, sow broad-cast, and 
harrow with the bullock-rake. In three months the grain ripens 
without farther trouble ; when it is cut down, stacked on the field 
for six days, and then trodden out. It keeps best in the store- 
house, and is never made into flour. Cattle eat the straw without 
injury, but it is inferior to the straw of either Ragy or Rice. For 
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CHAPTER: the Other two kinds, plough three times in the course of Askadka 
|^34*Jutte— 21st July) ; then, after the first good rain, sow broad- 
July 8, &c.’ , q^t, plough in the seed, and harrow. They do not necessarily re- 
-quire dung; but if any can be spared, they will grow the better for 
it When ripe, which liappens also in three months, they are ma- 
naged as the other kind is. The seed and produce of all are nearly 
the same. Seed peck an acre. Produce in a good crop, 15 

fold, or 3 bushels ^ peck an acre; in a middling crop, 10 fold, or 


2 bushels i peck. 

The corymbiferous oil-bearing plant, called Huts'-Ellu, is never 
sown here as a second crop. After the male, or heavy rains are over, 
plough once, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. It gets no 
manure, and in three months ripens without farther trouble. It is 
then cut down near the root, stacked for six days, dried in the 
sun for three, and trodden out. The seed is preserved in store- 
houses ; the straw is used only as manure. For seed, an acre requires 
parts of a peck, and in a good crop produces rather more than 
one bushel, while in a middling one it does not produce quite 3|- 


pecks. 

Hwln. In the fields here, both the great and small kinds of Harulu, or 
Ricinus, are cultivated; but, although the mode of cultivation is 
the same for both, they are always kept separate. In the beginning 
of the female or sfight fains plough twice. When the rains become 
heavy, plough again ; and then, at the distance of of a cubit from 
each other in all directions, place the seeds in the furrows. When 
the plants are a span high, weed with the plough, throwing the 
earth up in ridges at the roots of the plants. At the end of the first 
and second months from the former weeding, repeat this operation. 
In four months it begins to give ripe fruit ; and once in the four 
days the bunches that are ripe are collected in a pit until a sufficient 
quantity is procured. It is then exposed to the sun, and the husks 
are beaten oft’ with a stick. In the May following, the plant dries 
up, and is cut for fewcl. It is only cultivated in the good Ragy 
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toils, which it rather improves for that grain, although it gets no CHAPTER 
dung. The small, kind is reckoned the best, and most productive. 

The Cambu ( Holeus spicatus ) used here is of the kind named 8, &«. 

^ Cambu, 

Sam, or Chico, both of which words signify small. In the course of 

eight or ten days in Vaisika (23d April— 23d May) plough twice, 

then sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. No manure is re- • 

quired. The field is then harrowed, and smoothed with a bunch of 

thorns. Some people, along with this grain, put drills of the pulses 

called Tvoaray and Horse-gram. At the end of the first month 

superfluous plants are destroyed by drawing furrows throughout 

the field, at the distance of four inches. Much care is necessary 

in guarding this crop, and that of Jola, from the paroquets, which 

are very destructive. It ripens very unequally. At the end of the 

third month, the first set of ears are cut oflf ; in ten days more, a 

second set ; and at a similar interval, the last set is reaped. The 

whole is kept in a heap, until two days after the last cutting ; when 

it is dried in the sun five or six days, and then trodden out. It is 

commonly preserved in pits, where it does not keep longer than 

five or six months. The grain is sometimes given to horses ; but 

is also used for the food of man, both boiled entire, and made into- 

flour. Cattle eat the straw, but it is chiefly used for thatch. It is 

sown on good Ragy soil, but rather exhausts it, the following crop 

requiring an increased quantity of manure. A good crop is reckoned 

twenty seeds, a middling one fifteen fold. 

The pulse called Hessarii is here commonly raised on dry-field. Htssant. 

It requires a black clay ; and, although it have no manure, it does 
not injure the following crop of Ragy. In the course of a few days 
in Vaisdka plough twice, sow broad-cast, plough in the seed, and 
harrow. In three months it ripens without farther trouble. It is 
then cut by the ground, stacked for six days, dried in the sun for 
four, and trodden out by oxen as usual. The grain, for use, is pre- 
served in stoie-houses, and does not keep good more than two 
months, even although it be occasionally dried. The straw is totally 
Voi. I. Pp 
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CHAPTER useless, and will not even answer for manure* A good crop it 
reckoned ten seeds, a middling one six. 

July 8,.&c. ' The management of the pulse called Udu is exactly the same with 
4hat of Hessaru, but its produce is rather smaller. For seed, the 
grain of -both is preserved by mixing them ndth the ashes of cow- 
■ dung, which keep away insects. 

Wnir Ellu. The Sesamum, or WuW Ellu, is only of one kind, and is here more 
commonly called Atsa Ellu. In Vaisdka plough twice without'ma- 
nure, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. lu three months it 
ripens without farther trouble, is cut down by the ground, and is 
afterwards managed exactly like the Udu. The seed is preserved- 
in the same manner. The produce in a good crop is 20 seeds, and 
in a middling one twelve. The straw is used for fewel, 

Bantgu. Barugu, ov the Panicum miliaceum of Linnseus, is called Codra by 

the Mussulmans of the south, and Pam Varagu by the inhabitants 
of Coimbetore. There is only one kind. After the heavy rains have 
ceased, plough twice, and without manure sow broad-cast, and 
plough in the seed. Without any farther trouble it ripens' in two 
months and a half, is cut down close by the ground, stacked for 
one or two days, and then trodden out. The grain is kept in 
store-houses, and preserves well for two years. It is boiled en- 
tire, like rice. The straw is only used for fewel. A good crop pro- 
duces twelve seeds, a middling one eight. It requires a rich 
black clay. 

, Na:onaj/. The people here know of no distinction in the kinds of Navonay, 
or Panicum Italicum. The ground for it is prepared as for Ragy ; 
and when ready, the end of a Ragy field is sown broad-cast with 
Navonay ; the seed is ploughed in, and the ground, which requires 
no dung, is harrowed. It has no weeding, and ripens a little before 
the Ragy, The ears are cut otf, kept in a heap for two days, dried 
in the sun, and then trodden out. In store-houses the grain will 
preserve for two or three years. It does not injure the ground for 
Ragy. In a good crop it produces only twelve fold, in a middling 
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«fBe eight. The ^raw iaused anilj for fe«fel, which is here a very CHAPTER 
scarce article. ' . - 

The Setskhoy is a mwstsrd, which is always sows aiix^ w’ith Magy. 

It ripeas sooner than that grain; and, when dry, the branches- ate 
broken with the hand, exposed two days to the sun; and then 
beaten out with a stick. In this country, oil is never mtd^ frbni 
the seed, as is usual in Bengal ; it is employed as a seasoning, ia- 
cun’ies ^d pickles^ 

Tobacco is planted in ver 3 i..small quantities; and that which i$ Tobacco, 
raised here is reckoned greatly inferior to what is brought from the 
low country. The consumption is^not great. 

The ^anupa, Goni-p^t, pr Crotolaria juneea^ is here always raised Goni. 
by the manufacturetjsr, exactly in the manner that I have described 
at Bangalore (see page 226). , 

In this district, the cultivation of the Betel-leaf, of Piper Betle, BeUl-kaf. 
although it is commonly, is not always, a separate profession. It 
thrives best in low ground, where it can have a supply of water 
from a; reservoir. If that cannot be had, a place is selected, where 
water can be procured by digging to a small depth. A black soil 
is required ; and as it pays no rent for the first three years, land 
that has been waste is generally granted for the purpose. After 
the Betd-garden fails, the land is given to the farmer; who in 
the first year generally takes a crop of sugar-cane, which thrives 
remarkably well ; for the kinds called Restali and’ Puttc^utty 
grow to the length of eight cubits. The Betel-leaf garden pays 
5 Fanams (about 3^. 4d.) for every 100 holes; hut this is less rent 
than the government derives from sugar-cane. In these gar- 
dens ginger is commonly planted. A Betel-leaf garden is thus 
managed. In Chaitra, or Vaisaka, (26th March — 23d May) trench 
aver the whole ground one cubit deep, and surround it with a mud • 

Avail ; immediately within which plant a hedge of the Euphorbium-. 

Mrucalli, and of the Arundo tibialis (Roxb: MSS.). When there is 
not plenty of rain, tiiis must for six months be regularly Avatered. 
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CHAPTER TI»en'4ig the garden, and form it into proper beds, leaving a space 
of about twenty feet between them and the hedge. The sketch 

July 8, &c. (Figure 33) will assist the imagination in understanding the descrip- 
tion of the beds. From the main channel for conducting the water 
to the garden (l), draw others (2) at right angles, and distant 22 
cubits. Between every two of these, to drain off the superfluous 
water, draw others (3.3) about a cubit wide, and deeper than the 
former. The garden is thus divided into rows ten cubits in width, 
having on one side an elevated channel (2) for supplying it with 
water, and on the other side a deep canal (3), to carry oflP what is 
superfluous. These rows (4) are divided into beds, six cubits wide 

(5) , by cuts made from the deep canals, and ending in cui de sttos 

(6) , which carry off the water into their principals. Each of these 
beds is divided into two parts (7), by a narrow channel coming from 
those which bring the supply of water. Each division of a bed, 
therefore, has on one side a channel (8) to supply it with water, and 
on the other a canal (6), to carry oif what is superfluous ; and it is 
surrounded by a narrow bank, about'six inches high (9), which ex- 
cludes the water that flows through the channels : within these 
little banks the divisions of the beds are carefully levelled. In the 
center of each division is then formed a row of small holes, distant 
from each other one cubit; and in Panshya (17th December — 14th 
January) in every hole are put two cuttings of the Betel-leaf vine, 
each two cubits long. The middle of each cutting is pushed down, 
and slightly covered ndth earth ; while the four ends project, and 
form an equal number of young plants, which for the first eighteen 
months are allowed to climb upon dry sticks, that are put in for 
the purpose. For the first week after being planted, the shoots, 
must be watered twice a day with pots ; for another week once a 
day, and until the end of the second month once in three days. A 
small drill is then made across each division of the beds, and between 
every two holes in each; and in these drills are planted rows of 
tlie seeds of the Agashay, or Ascbynmimw grand^ora; Nugay^ or 
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Guilandina Moringa ; and Varjepu, or Erythrina indica, E. M. The CHAPTER 
young Betel plants must then have some dung, and for four months 
more must be watered with the pot once in three days. After- July 8, &c. 
wards, so long as the garden lasts, all the channels must once in 
four days be filled with water. This keeps the ground sufficiently 
moist, and water applied immediately to the plants is injurious. The 
garden ought to be kept clean from weeds by the hand, and once a 
year, in December, must have dung. When the plants are a year 
and a half old, they are removed from the sticks ; two cubits of 
each, next the root, is buried in the earth ; and the remainder, con- 
ducted close to the root of one of the young trees, is allowed to 
support itself on the stem. At the end of two years two cubits 
more of each plant are buried in the ground ; and ever afterwards, 
this is once a year repeated. At the beginning of the fourth year 
the cultivator begins to gather the leaves for sale, and for six or 
seven years continues to obtain a constant supply. Afterwards the 
plants die, and a new garden must be formed in some other place. 

In order to give additional coolness to the garden, at its first for- 
mation a plantain tree is put at each corner of every bed, and by 
means of suckers soon forms a cluster. So long as the garden lasts 


these clusters are preserved. At all times the gardens are very cool 
and pleasant; but they are not neatly kept; and in the space be- 
tween the hedge and the beds, a great variety of bushes and weeds 
are allowed to grow. 

In this part of the country there are no palm gardens of any 


consequence. 

In what formed the Pergunnah of Color, and which includes Ban- Kitchen 
galore, probably from having been longer under a Mussulman go- S®*'**®"*' 
vernment, the Tarkari, or kitchen gardens, seem to be more exten- 
sive, and better cultivated, than those near Seringapatam. They 
are chiefly cultivated by the cast called Vana Palli, as I have lately 
mentioned, a people who originally came from the lower Car- 
natic. At Color the gardens are in very bad order ; but at some 
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neighli 0 uriiig places I have seen them very neat. Tlxe soil, to be 
fit for these gardens* ought to be black rick mould, where water 
may be had; by digging wells to no great depth; fiar tliey-are all 
watered by the machine called Yatam. 

In this immediate neighbourhood the Yatams that are wrought by 
men walking backwards and forwards on the lever are preferred. 
There are here two kinds; one in which two men walk on the 
lance, which has a bucket containing 40 Seers, or ^1® gallons, 

and which can raise this five men’s height, or £6 feet 3 inches. Fa 
the other kind, one man only walks on the lever, and can raise 33 
Seers, or T - tVo’d ale gallons, from the depth of three men’s stature, or 
15| feet ; for, the men here being in general small, 3^ eubits, or 51- 
feet, are reckoned the ordinary human stature. The people of this 
place reckon, that the same number of men will raise more water 
by the larger Yatam, than by the smaller one ; and much more by 
their small one, than by the Yatam which is wrought entirely from 
below : of this, however, I am doubtful. The machine here is 
equally rude with tliat described at Bangalore, I examined one 
while it Avas at work, and which was wrought by two men on the 
lever. It raised the water only eight feet, and at each time thirty 
five Seers only could be emptied from the bucket- It drew water 
six times in the minute, and consequently raised SOdfi ale gallons 
in the hour, or 1023 gallons for each man ; but at Bangalore each 
man can raise 671 gallons to more than double the height. Lbajve 
seen the single Yatam drawing water from about eight feet deep at 
the rate of seven times a minute, by which means a m an will raise 
1175 gallons an hour. 

Garden ground, in order to have a sale for its produce, must be 
near a town. It pays a fixed money rent, in proportion to what it 
would pay if cultivated for dry grains, but much higher. Beside 
the garden stuffs cultivated at Seringapatam, the gardeners of this 
country raise, 

Gapsagussa, or Papamr stmnijerum. 
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! Cotsimha,. or Qm-iftamus Imctorms. CHAPTER 

* V. 

Gsdi Jam, or. the wheat called Triticum mcmcwxum. 

Tom% or Newt Regy^ a. variety of Cynosurus C»rocatms, 
i shall give some examples of their modes of cultivation ; on which, 
at the same time, several articles are in general raised on the same 
ground; and almost always the same. ground gives annually two 
crops. . . 

The poppy, Papavef somniferum, is plentifully cultivated both Manner of 
for DEiaking opium, and on account of the seed ; which is much used tUep'cTpp^ 
in the sweet cakes that are eaten by the hinher ranks of the natives. 

J ° fumba. 

In.Aswqja (19th September — 18th October) dig the ground one cubit 
deep with the Col KudMi (Plate II. fig. 3). In .the following month 
smooth, the ground, and divide it into small plots of three cubits 
square, separated from each other by small banks, like those of rice 
fields, but neater and lower; and at the same time form channels 
winding through the plots, so that every one may have k channel 
running past one of its sides. By this method any quantity of 
water which the plant requires is very readily conveyed to the 
whole. When- the channels and squares are formed, the garden .is 
dunged, and the poppy seed is sown. Over this is sprinkled a little 
more dung. At every span’s length two seeds of the Cossumba are 
then planted on the small mounds which separate the squares; or 
in place of Cossumba, radishes are sometimes raised. Water is then 
given to every square, and once in four days this is repeated. 

After, the plants have acquired strength, no preference is given to 
any particular time of the day for watering ; but, while they are 
very young, the morning is preferred. In six or seven days the 
poppies will be two inches high ; and then the gardener with a shell 
removes those that are superfluous, so as to leave 'them about four 
.inches apart. In^ tw.enty days they are about six inches high ; the 
weeds must then be removed with a small hoe, and a very little 
dung must be given. In two months and a half the poppy is ready 
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for flaking opium, and in three months the seed is ripe. It is not 
injured by extracting the opium ; which operation is performed by 
the gardeners, who sell the produce to the drug-merchant In six 
weeks the radishes are fit for pulling, and in three months the Cos~ 
sumba begins to flower. As the flowers begin to decay, the flowerets 
(Jlosculi) are pulled out by the hand from the common cup (Pe- 
rianthum commune), exposed to the sun till dry, and then preserred 
in pots ; when they are fit for being sold to the dyers. This opera- 
tion does not prevent the seeds from ripening ; and in the cookery 
of the natives a decoction of them is much used. 

After the Cossumba has been collected, the same ground may be 
cultivated either with wheat or with Garden Ragy. 

The wheat (Triticum monococcum ) in this climate is very liable to 
be blighted ; and even when it succeeds, its produce is not more 
than one half of that of Paddy : but as one half of this last is husk, the 
consumable produce of wheat and rice is not very different. Tippoo 
was at great pains to increase this kind of cultivation ; and, as an 
encouragement, sent seed to be distributed in different places. 
Here the quantity might yet be greatly increased ; as much of the 
higher lands, now cultivated for rice, are fit for wheat. The ground 
is sometimes ploughed five times; and sometimes dug with the hoe 
called Col Kuddli to the depth of one cubit, which is reckoned pre- 
ferable. In Jymsktka (S4th May — SSd J une) the seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered with the hoe. The channels and squares are then 
formed, as for the poppies ; and the ground is smoothed with the 
hand, and dunged ; while such of the seed, as may happen to be 
above ground, is pushed down with the finger. In forty-five days 
the field must be watered nine times. It is then weeded with the 
instrument called fVuracary (Fig. 30.) ; after which one watering 
in six days tufllces. It ripens in three months, is cut, tied op in 
small sheaves, and stacked for four days. It is then dried one day 
in fbe sun, and thrashed out by beating the sheaves against a log of 
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timber. To separate the awns, the grain is then beaten with a stick. CHAPTER 
In the fields of wheat, radishes are planted on the mounds which 
divide the squares. 8,&c. 

The Toor, Tota, or Nat' Ragy, is not the same with that cultivated Ciirden 
on dry grounds, although in the sense adopted by botanists it is 
not specifically different; but the seed which is raised on dry-field 
will not thrive in gardens ; nor will that which is raised in gardens 
thrive without irrigation. Garden Ragy is always transplanted, 
and hence it is called Nati. For the seedling bed, dig the ground 
in Paushya (17th December — 14th January), and give it a little 
dung. Divide it into squares, and let it have some more manure. 

Then sow the seed very thick ; cover it with dung, and give it 
water, which must be repeated once in three days. The ground, 
into which it is to be transplanted, is in Paushya ploughed five 
times; and must be dunged and divided into squares with proper 
channels, like a poppy garden. About the beginning of Mdgha, or 
end of January, water the seedlings well, and pull them up by the 
roots : tie them in bundles, and put them in water. Then reduce to 
mud the ground into which they are to be transplanted, and place the 
young Ragy in it, with four inches distance between each plant. 

Next day water, and every third day for a month this must be re- 
peated. Then weed with a small hoe, and water once in four 
days. It ripens in three months from the time when the seed was 
sown; and in a middling crop produces twenty fold. It is only 
sown on the ground at times when no other crop could be pro- 
cured, as the expense of cultivation nearly equals the value of the 
crop. 

The leaves or shoots used by the farmers here as manure are, the Manurt. 
Handur ; the Canaga, or Robinia mit 'u ; the YecadOy. or Asclepias gi- 
gantea; the Catli, or Euphorbium Tirucalli ; the Devadarum, or £ry~ 
throxylon sideroxybndes, E. M. ; the Cadangody, or Convolvulus cunei- 
farmis, Buch; MSS. ; the Gandary ; the Utrany, or Achyranthes muri- 
cata; the Dutuj'y, or Argemone ; the fVumutty, or Datura Metd ; 

Vou I. Q q 
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Chapter Timbay, or Phlomis esculenta, Roxb: MSS. ; and the Hungara, 
0 t- Dodonea viscosa. 

The farmers form their dung-hills of the dung and litter of their 
cattle, and of the ashes and soil of their houses, all intermixed. 
They do not employ the soil of towns. 

The number of oxen raised in the country is not sufficient for 
the demand of the farmers, who purchase them at Kriskna-giri and 
Cangundy, two places in the Bara Mahal. It is not the custom here 
to pay any rent for such pasture lands as have never been culti- 
vated ; but, where a part of the ground that has been cultivated 
becomes waste, the cultivators give a small consideration for liberty 
to feed their cattle on it. The proportion of this rent does not 
exceed 8 per cent, of that which is given for the ground when in 
cultivation : indeed the pasture is so wretched, that ihore could 
not be afforded. Last year about one half of the cattle here died. 

The servants of the farmers, or the Batigaru, get here annually 
4 Candacas {^9-^ bushels) of grain, and twenty Fanams in money 
(about 135. 5d.) ; but out of this, he must pay to government, for 
the groupd on which his house stands, three Fanams, or about 25. 
They are of all casts, except Brahmans and Mussulmans. 

Men hired by the day to labour in the field get i of a Fanam 
( 3 _u^ pence) a day, and women ^ of a Fanam, or nearly 2 pence. 

When a farmer runs away for arrears of rent, or oppression, and 
goes into the district of another Amildar, it is not customary in any 
native government to give him up. This is a considerable check to 
arbitrary oppression, as a very unreasonable Amildar would be soon 
deserted. The Gaudas here rent the villages, and every year make a 
new settlement with the Amildar; while they receive authority to take 
from the cultivators as much as they legally can. Some Gaudas rent 
two or three Gramas, or villages ; but to each there is an hereditary 
Gauda, who receives the title, is at all public meetings treated with 
certain marks of deference, and at the village feasts performs certaixx 
religious ceremonies. Should he not be the person who rents the 


Servants 

wages. 


Bent. 
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village, his civil authority ceases ; but, without inviting the here- CHAPTER 
ditary chief to attend, the renter cannot call an assembly of the 
elders, to settle the disputes cognizable by such jurisdictions. July »„&& 

In almost every village ( Grama) the customs of the farmers, Manner of 
especially in dividing the crops, are different. The Shamboga^ or crops. ^ 
village accomptant, keeps a written account of these customs 
which is referred to as being the law, or custom of the manor; for, 
of the word Grdma manor would perhaps be a better translatioa 
thaa,y^lage, which is usually given. The custom of Color in " 
dividing the crop of rice is as follows : 

The corn, when cut down, is made up into burthens, as large as 
a man can carry on his head. From each of these is taken a bunch, 
equal in all to about ^ parts of the seed sown. These parts are 
divided thus : 


Seers. 

To the Nirgunty, or distributer of water - - lb 

To the Tbri, or watchman - - - - lb 

To the Aduca, or beadle, called here Cauliga - - lb 

To the iron smith - - - , - - 8 


56 

Then from the heap is taken, 

By the Toil, or watchman, whatever sticks to the seals of 
mud, that he puts on to prevent embezzlement, 'which may 
be about - - - - - - 5 

By the Pujaries, or priests of the village gods - - 4 

By vagrants of all religions and kinds, who, under pretence 
of dedicating themselves to God, live by begging - 4 

By the Gauda who rents the village, as his perquisite - 8 

By the government, as its perquisite, called Sadi - - lb 

By the hereditary Gauda, or chief of the village, in order to 
defray the expense of the feast which is given to Ganha, 
under the form of a stake of the Cassia Fistula - ~ lb 


Seers 
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The heap is then measured, and divided equally between the go- 
vettiment, or renter, and the farmer ; but a certain portion is left, 
which is -divided as follows : 

From this portion twelve Setrs for every Candaca in the heap are 
measured, of which the accomptant takes one third, and the re- 
mainder goes to the renter. This formerly belonged to the Daish~ 
imecs, or Zemeendars ; but these having been abolished fey Hyder, and 
officers paid by regular salaries having been established in their 
stead, it was but fair that government should receive this ^rqui- 
site. Indeed, most of Hyder's operations in finance seem to have 
been highly judicious and reasonable; and on account of his justice, 
wisdom, and moderation, his memory is greatly respected by the 
natives of all descriptions. 

From what remains there is taken. 

Seers. 


By the Panchdnga, or astrologer - . 1 

By the Cumbharu, or potmaker - - . - 1 

By the Assaga, or washerman, - - - . j 

By the Vasara-dava, or blacksmith and carpenter, - . j 

By the measurer the sweepings, about - - - 8 


Seers 12 

It is evident, from the very unequal size of the heaps, and various 
rates of produce in different soils and seasons, that no exact calcu- 
lation can be formed of the amount of these perquisites on the 
whole crop. If the heap contain 20 Candacas, and the produce be 
ten seeds, then they will amount to about 17 per cent. ; of which 
the government gets 5\ per cent. ; or all together 47 per cent, 
of the crop ; from which is to be deducted the expence of the 
tanks. 

In order to encourage the industry of the farmers, when there is 
not a sufficient quantity of water to cultivate rice, the government 
advances the seed of the other grains that are raised on such occa- 
sions, and receives one half of the produce. 
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All accompts are here kept in Canter' rata Pagodas and Fanams. 
The latter passes at present for 17 Dudus, and 13^ are only equal 
to 1 Ikery Pagoda; but, in order to preserve uniformity, I make all 
my calculations by the exchange at Seringapatam, where 12 Fanams 
are equal to the Pagoda. In fact, according to the assay made at 
the Calcutta mint, the Ikery or Sultany Pagoda is worth very nearly 
12,913 Fanams ; so that at Seringapatam the Fanam passes for more 
than its intrinsic value, and here it passes for less. The Niruc, or 
rate of exchange, by which all different coins can be offered as a 
legal tender of payment, is fixed once or twice a month by the 
Amildar, who on such occasions assembles all the principal mer- 
chants, and acts by their advice.- 

The common Cucha seer here weighs only 21 Duhs ; and the 
Maund contains 48 Seers, or is equal to 25^^Ib. ; but Jagory, or 
coarse sugar, tamarinds, and Ghee, or boiled butter, are sold by a 
Maund of 52 Seers, or of 27-ro lb. 

The Candaca measure contains IfiO Seers of the same standard 
with that at Seringapatam. The Sultan failed entirely in his endea- 
vours to introduce an uniformity of M^eights and measures. Grain 
is always sold by the hundred Seer. 

The trade and manufactures of Color had been entirely ruined by 
Tippoo ; as it was in the immediate neighboui'hood of his enemies 
dominions, with whom he would allow of no communication. Both 
are now rapidly on the increase, and exceed even what they were 
in the reign of Hyder. No army came this way in the last war j but 
they suffered a little in the invasion by General Smith, and cdhsi- 
derably by that of Lord Cornwallis. The merchants suffered much 
by Tippoo' s forcing goods on them at a high rate ; and still more by 
his capriciously forcing them to change the places of their abode. 
He frequently founded new Bazars, or market towns, and compelled 
merchants to remove thither ; although the place might be quite 
out of the way by which their trade was usually conducted. From 
the officers of theiVo^n^ oiArcot, merchants meet with no annoyance. 


CHAPTER 

V. 

July 8,&c. 
Money. 


Weights. 


Measures. 


State of 
commerce. 
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ManufaC' 

tures. 


Nature of 
commerce. 


CHAPTER Some of them, being constant traders, take from the custom-houses 
wbnt they call Corwl^ or protection; and on that account pay only 
one half of the duties that are exacted from occasional visitors. A 
merchant who has this kind of protection, for every 800 Maunds of 
Betel-nut, worth about 550/. pays to the Nabob's custom-houses, on 
the way between this and Wallaja-petta, 33 Star Pagodas, or a little 
more than 12/. 

In the country villages much coarse cloth is made by the Whal~ 
liaru weavers. Those in the town are Bevdngas and Shaynigaru, who 
make the white cotton cloth with silk borders called PutaymMna. 
They make also the muslins called Sada Shilla, and Dutary, and 
white turbans. 

Merchants from Balahari, Advany, Naragunda, Navalagunda, 
Maynashigyy Jaliali, and Anagiri, places near the Krishna river, 
bring cotton wool, cotton thread, dark blue cotton cloth. Terra 
Japonica, asafcetida, dates, almonds, and Mailtuta, which is used as, 
a dentifrice. The merchants of Balahari take back in cash f of the 
returns, and the remainder in castor-oil, Popli dye, and Jagory. 
The other merchants take back the whole' in cash. The merchants 
of Hyder-Nagar bring betel-nut, black-peppe?,^ and sandal-wood. 
They take back cash, and a little white muslin. Here the merchants 
of Seringapatam purchase cloth with cash. The merchants of Gubi 
bring betel-nut, and black-pepper ; and take back cloth, and some 
money. From Sira the same articles are brought ; the returns are 
entirely in cloth. From Bala-pura are brought sugar, and some 
cloth fitted for the dress of women. From the lower Carnatic the 
merchants bring salt, and the goods that are imported by sea from 
Europe, China, Malacca, &c. with a considerable balance of money 
due for the betel-nut, black-pepper, garlick, tamarinds, Shitai (fruit 
of the Mimosa saponaria), and grain, that are sent from hence. The 
silk is all brought from Bangalore, and no cotton grows in the 
country. 

Ae'S?. ^ settled a kind of shoe-makers called Muchaveru; 


vent. 
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they are Rc^puts, and in their families retain the HMmt&ny lan- 
guage, as having originally come from the country which the Mus- 
sulmans call Agimere. Like all the persons of an unmixed breed 
from that country, they pretend to be of the Kshatriya cast ; but 
this high rank is denied by the Brahmans to even the highest of 
the Rajputs, those whose profession is agriculture and arms, and 
who, the Br&hmans say, are merely the highest class of the Shdras, 
like the Nairs of Malabar, or Kayastas oi Bengal. These shoe- 
makers are not allowed to eat nor to intermarry with the Chitra- 
karu, nor with the weavers, who come from the same country ; and 
much less with the Rajputs properly so called, who are by cast 
the cultivators and defenders of the soil. They came into this 
country with Cossim Khan, the general of Aurungztbe, and settled 
chiefly here and at Sira. They follow no other profession than that 
of making shoes. The proper Gurus of this cast are the Vair&gis, 
who read to them, and receive their charity. The Panchdnga, or 
astrologer, attends their marriages, and gives them a kind of Upa- 
desa. None of them can read. They are worshippers of Vishnu, and 
do not pray nor offer sacrifices to the Saktis, nor to Dharma Raja ; 
but contribute their^ share of the expense at the sacrifices, and fes- 
tival% which the village as a public body performs in honour of 
these gods. They are allowed to eat mutton and fish, but not to 
drink spirituous liquors. They are allowed to marry several wives, 
and confine them after the custom of their own country. They have 
chiefs, who determine matters relating to cast ; but their office is 
not hereditary : they are elected in an assembly of the people. 

The Telega Uparu are a tribe of Telinga origin, as their name ex- 
presses ; and retain in their families the language of their original 
country. They can give no account of the time when they came 
to Colar. Their proper occupation is the building of mud walls, 
especially those of forts ; but some of them are farmers, and some 
farmers servants, or Batigaru ; they act also as porters. They have 
hereditary chiefs called Ijyamana, who possess the usual jurisdiction. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER None of them can read or write. They are allowed to eat venison, 
mutton, fowls, swine, and fish ; but cannot avowedly drink spiri- 


July 8, &c. 


Smartei 

Brahman. 


tuous liquors. They are allowed a plurality of wives, who are very 
laborious, and each costs five Pagodas (1/. lid.), which are 
presented to her parents. The girls continue to be marriageable 
after the age of puberty; but a widow cannot take a second hus- 
band. They bury the dead. They never take the vow of Daseri, 
or of dedicating themselves to the service of the gods. The god 
of their cast is Vishnu ; but they pray to Dharma Raja, and offer 
sacrifices to the Saktis. They have no knowledge of a future life, 
and pray only for temporal blessings. Their Gurus are the heredi- 
tary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnctvam Brahmans, who on the richer part 
of the cast bestow Upadesa and Chdkrantikam. The Panchdnga, or 
astrologer, attends only at marriages. 

A Smartal Brahman, reckoned a man of learning, but who seems 
to be very unwilling to open such stores as he possesses, denies all 
knowledge of the worshippers of Jain, Buddha, or the Linga, far- 
ther than that he has heard them mentioned. The doctrines of all 
other sects, but his own, he considers as contemptible, and not wor- 
thy of notice. 

He believes in a supreme god called Narayana, or Para Brahma^ 
from whence proceeded Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma ; which still, 
however, are all the same god. His sect pray to Siva and Vishnu, 
with many of their wives, children, and attendants, among whom 
are the Saktis, or destructive powers. Siva, however, is the prin- 
cipal object of their worship; for they consider him as the most 
powerful mediator with Narayana, who is rather too much elevated 
to attend to their personal requests. They abhor bloody sacrifices; 
but do not reprehend their followers, of the Sudra cast, for using 
that manner of worship. They say, that it is the custom of the 
Sudras; and that what these low people do is of little or no conse- 
sequence. When a good Brahman dies, his spirit is united to God; 
but a bad one is first punished in a purgatory, and then by passing 
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through varioiis other lives, as an animal, or as a person of some of CHAPTER 
the low casts, till at last he becomes a Brahman^ and has another 
opportunity by his good works of gaining heaven. 

Sringa-giri, south from Hydtr Nagar, is by this person considered 
as the chief throne of the Brahmans. There God assumed the form 
of a Brahman named Sankara Achdrya, and, having become a San- 
nydsi, established his Mata, or college, at the place at which there 
has ever since been a succession of Sannydsis, who are the Gurus of 
the order, and a.Tc. caWed Swamalus. In different places of India 
these have established agents, or deputies, who are also Sannydsis^ 
and assume the title of Swamalu. Originally these agents were all 
sent from the college at Sringa-giri ; but now, although they ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the representative oi Sankara AchdryOy 
they all educate young men in their own Matas, or colleges, and 
from among them appoint their successors. In the chief college at 
Sringa-giri there are many disciples, who are all of Vaidika families, 
who never marry, and who are carefully educated in such learning 
as the Brahmans possess. They are called Brahma Chdris; and from 
among them the Guru, when he is about to die, selects the one 
that appeal's to him most deserving, and reveals to him theUpadesa 
peculiar to his rank, by which the favourite becomes his successor. 

The inferior Swamalus (properly Swdmydhi) educate in a similar 
manner their successors. Should the Sringa-giri Swamalu die with- 
out appointing a successor, the deputies or agents assemble, and 
select from among the Brahma Chdris the most deserving person, 
and, revealing to him the Upadesa, constitute him their chief. Till 
he is on the point of death, a. Swamalu is very unwilling to deliver 
the Upadksa to a successor; as, immediately on getting possession of 
it, his power becomes equal to his own ; and if he should recover, 
the new Swamalu might remove to another college, and act inde- 
pendent of his authority. 

Besides the Vedas, and eighteen Purdnas supposed to' have been 
written by Vydsa^ whieh are common to all Brahmans, the Smartal 

VoL I. Rr 
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CHAPTER follow, as peculiar to themselves, four Sisframs, or hook^, ^lldA 
Mmha, Tarha, Vydkaranam, and VSdanta, which arc s^id to coutain 

Jnly 8, &c« ; a system of logic, metaphysics, and grammar, that is necessary to 
explain the doctrine of the VMas ; and the Sankara Bhasha, a coni" 

' mentary which explains the doctrine of the Sutras. 

The Gurus of the Smartal sect seem to act chiefly in an episcopal 
capacity ; that i% as superintendants of the manners of their fol- 
lowers. They would not appear to perform any ceremony for the 
sect, which, being followers of l^va, does not admit of Chekrdn- 
tiham; and among the Smartal, it is the Purohita who gives Upadisa. 
When a Smartal commits any fault, if the Guru of his deputy bo 
near, he assembles ten learned men of the sect, and with their ad- 
vice punishes the delinquent. If, however, the fault be of such a 
nature as to deserve excommunication, which is the highest pu- 
nishment, the Guru must for the purpose assemble a Trimafasterw, 
or council composed of the most learned men of the three sects, 
Smartal, A’ayngar, and MaduaL These councils may be held^ and 
may punish delinquents, without the presence of either Guru, or 
deputy. The faults that occasion a loss of cast, and for which no 
pardon can be ^ven, are, I. Sexual intercourse within' the prohi- 
bited degree of consanguinity. 11. Sexual interepurse with any 
prohibited cast. III. Eating forbidden food, or drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors. IV. Stealing. V. Slaying of any animal of the cow 
kind, or of the human species ; but a Brahman is permitted to kill 
bis enemy in battle. VI. Eating in company with persons of another 
cast, or of food dressed by their impure hands. VII. Eating oh 
hoard a ship food that has been dressed' there. VIIL Omitting to 
perform the ceremonies due to their deceased parents. For smaller 
offences, the Guru or his deputies punish in various wayx; hy coni- 
manding pilgrimages, or fasts ; by fines ; by holding buming^ straw 
to the body of the delinquent, which is sometiraes done with such 
severity as to occasion death; by shaving the head, so as to occa- 
sion a temporary separation from the cast ; and by giving lai^e 
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cow’s luino^ wiik;h is supfiosei} to hare the power of CBAPTE* 
vm^hi,xig ^w^y sin. Or4e«^s are afca in use ; and a most barbarous V. 
onf is api^io^ to those whoj having bad sexual intercourse with a 
person of anothnt cast* allege that it was by mistake. If the cri- 
ininal be a aroinan, meit^ lead is poured into iwivate parts ; if 
it be, a man, a red hot iron is thrust upi Shouldi they be innoeent,, 
it is supposed that they will not be injured. A male Brahmin^, how- 
ever, even if married, may with impunity have connection with a 
dancing-girl, all of wlunn in this eotu^y are dedicated to the scr- 
'vice of some temple. 

The low casts, that are fobowera of the Smartal see® 

to engage very little of the Gum's attention. They occasionally 
gi ve them, holy water, and the ashes of cow-duog to make the mark. 

Siou oxi th^r foreheads, and. receive their contributions ^ but 
they leave the punishment of all their transgressions against the 
rules of cast to tlmir own hereditary chiefs * at whose desire, liow- 
ever, they reprimand and: impo^ fines on obstinate offenders. They 
seem to have no, wish to constrain other casts to any particul®’ dog- 
mas, or mode of worship: the only thing, they dunk,' hr which a 
Sudra ought to be instructed to believe, , is, that the Btdhmans arc 
mffmtely' bis superiors; and that the on^y means of gaining the 
&vour of the gods is by giving them charityi With regard to all 

secta tliat refuse to acknowledge these ^aad doctrines, and even 
among themselves concerning points of faith, no men can be moi'o 
intolerant, nor violent. 

If the fines imposed by a Gum appear to his council to be immo- 
derate, they have the power to reduce the amount If any one 
oders-ch^ity, that,; considering the roan’s circumstances, the Guru 
thinks, too small, he has no power to extewt more; but he may 
reprimand the pemon fpr his want of the great virtu© of charity. 

This, man :.say^ that the Braiaums are separated into two great Great divi- 
divisions; one of which occupies the countries towm-d the south, 
and, the other th© countries toward the north. He bolds in «reat >n‘“«orthern 

and southern. 
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July 8, &c> 


General cus- 
toms of the 
southern di- 
vision of the 
Brdhmms. 


Subdivision 
into nations. 


Sobdivision 
according to 
offices. 


cosiempt those from K&si or Benares, as being men from the north; 
and would not even admit them to the honour of eating in his 
house. These Brdkmam, he says, eat fish, offer bloody sacrifices, 
and commit other similar abominations. The northern Brahmans 
are, however, at least as proud as those from the south, and allege 
several reasons for holding them in contempt ; among which the 
most urgent is, that the women of the southern Brahmans are allowed 
to appear in public. 

None of the southern Brahmans can, without losing cast, taste 
animal food, or drink spirituous liquors ; and they look upon the 
smoking of tobacco as disgraceful. All those who have been mar* 
ried are burned after their death, and their wives ought to accom- 
pany them on the pile ; but this custom has fallen very much into 
disuse, and instances of it are extremely rare ; w hereas^ in Bengal it 
still continues to be common. A woman can on no account take a 
second husband ; and, unless she is married before the signs of pu- 
berty appear, she is ever afterwards considered as impure. They 
are not at all confined, and can be divorced for no other cause than 
adultery. When a Brahman divorces his wife, he performs the same 
ceremonies for her, as if she had died. 

Although all the southern Br&hmans can eat together, yet they 
are divided into nations, that never intermarry ; and, although 
they have long been living intermixed, they generally retain in 
their families the language of the country from whence they ori- 
ginally came. 

Each nation has its Vaidika, who subsist by charity, and dedicate 
their lives to study and devotion ; its Lokika, who follow worldly 
pursuits ; and its Numbi, or priests who officiate in temples, and 
debase themselves by receiving monthly wages, and by performing 
menial duties to the idols. The Lokika and Vaidika may intermarry ; 
but, in accepting of his daughter for a wife, a poor Vaidika does 
honour to the' greatest officer of government; and still more in 
giving him a daughter in marriage. The Lokika are never admitted 
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to become this, however, is not considered as arising 

from any invincible rule of cast, but only from their want pf the 
proper qualifications. 

Each nation again is divided into the sects of Smartal, A'ayngar, 
or Sri Vaishnacam, and Madual; but in one nation one sect is more 
prevalent than in another. A diflference of sect docs not properly 
constitute a diflPerence of cast ; as the son of a Smartal may become 
a worshipper of Vishnu ; and, on the contrary, an A'ayngar may 
become a follower of the Sringa-giri college ; but such changes arc 
not common. The Smartal and Madual eat together, and inter- 
marry, although the one worships Svca and the other Visknu; and 
on such occasions the woman always adopts the religion of her hus- 
band, which seems to be a proof of a great degradation of the sex, 
who are not considered as worthy to form an opinion of their own 
on a poiu^ of this importance. The Sri Vaishnceoam or A'ayngar will 
not marry,’ nor eat with a Madual, although they both worship 
Vishnu; and still less will they have any communication with a 
Smartal; which arises, however, not from any difference in cast, 
but from a hatred to the doctrines entertained by these sects. 

The Brahmans of every nation are divided into certain families, 
called Ghtrams; and a man and woman of the same family never 
many together. The connection of Gdtram is entirely in the male 
line ; and the Brahmans who speak English translate it by out word 
cousin, and sometimes by brother, or, what is analogous to it, by 
the Mussulman word Bhai. The son of their mother’s sister they 
consider as a more distant relation than any person of the same 
Gbtram, 

12th Jtdy. — In the morning I went four bosses to C(dura, said to 
be the residence of an Anuldar; but in the list of Talucs, or districts, 
which I procured from the revenue officer at Striagapatam, I see no 
such place mentioned. In all probability, therefore, it is only a sub- 
ifivision called a. Hobly, and its chief, in order to augment his im- 
portance, calls himself to me an Amildar. He has retained his station 
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A FK0M SfAB^ 

CjaABTEI years, |ijd ^las, acqi^ired a uamci a Ci?^ qr- 

about h3^ ^ mil^. fr 9 i^_ the town, is surrounded by a fin? 
lulyT^.' Mango grove ; and the road from it to the town has ^ 

raided walk, with an avqnue of A^angq anil tamarind treq^ reaching 
the wholq way. 

For njorq, tha^ qne t^e. waj from Colar. the cojiflij^ry hr atpre^ 
sent entirely depopulated. Formerly thqre has heen inuch culstiya- 
tion ; apd the byoken, fragrnenta 9^ the hedges hy which, the dry 
held^ were h^cV^fie^ show its once flourishing stated Tliq 

remaindot of the cQirntry is in, a better condition ; but at least one 
half of '^ha.% has been formerly cultivated is now waste. I here 
passed two large villages well fortified with mud walls, and Siur- 
ronnded by strong hedges. The country contains many detached, 
nalfed^ ropky hillg; andm'^^y seem to be fit for palm gardens, 
of which however f saw none. The mist frequently resj;§ on the 
tops, of the hills, while the country below is clear. 

Customs of The. W&d^t oxW^M^Tii, are a tribe of Tdinga origin, a^sd in their 

t\iRlVnddaru. families retain thajt language, although they are scattered all oyer 
the countries where the and Ahrwarcca tongues are preyaJent, 
They dig cajnals, wells, and, tanks ; build dapis and reservoirs ,■ make 
rpads j*andtj;ade in salt, and. grain. Some of them are farmers, but: 
they *iever hire themselye^ out as Batigaru, or servants, employed 
in agricnitnre, Spipp-of them build mud-houses ; but tliis. is not a. 
proper oocnpation for perspns of their cast. The old and infirm live 
in hqts, near villages, and dig, and repair tanks, or wells, or perform, 
Other such labour ; while the vigorous youth of both sexes travel} 
about in caravans with oxen and asses, in pursuit of trade. Ip. these, 
cafa;yans, tkey carry with them, all thpir ipfants, apd their huts, 
wl^ich latter consist of a.fp w, sticks and mats. They follow armies to 
supply them with grain, and in the time of peace, take to the lower 
Carnatic gram, Jagory, apd tamarinds, and.bringup salt. Ijx Hydefs. 
government they were very numerous ; hut, having been forced by. 
Tippop to work at his, forts without adequate pay, a great number of 
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of tlieiti tfetired toother cohiitrles. As they afe ^ ver^ usefdl set of 
people^ thfey ard now ehcoiifaged, dnd ate fast rethrtiliig. 'rhfere are 
Mi di^tihctioris anjbng thfem that prfeverit idtermarriagd^ or eatftig 
in eblhihbn. Thb^ eat fowls, sheej^, godfs, s'i^ihb, tdfsf,- anfl fisH ; hut 
reject carrion. They are allowed to take all mitiner of things that 
ifttO'xicate, and are in fitt mttch addicted to spiritdphs Irgiiors. 
They niarty as ihdiiy wives daf fiey can gdt, and thd woiden seem* to 
be more nurtfetotrs than the men; ds nd persotr i^ wrtbddt oirfe 
and the generality tfaf e twd ; several go so far a!s erghft. A mai is 
iO gerieral more restricted from taking riidiif wives hy the expanse 
of the ccremdAy, than by any difficulty in? sup*pbrting the family ; 
as the women ate so industrious, that the mdre wives he eah' get, 
the more he lives at hiS ease. A lazy woman is immedia'teiy divbrced 
by her husband ; bht, if she dan find a man willfug to fake hbr, she 
Iff at liberty to marry again. The girls continue marriageable from 
seven years’ of age, until their death'; and a ’s^idbw is not prevented 
from taking another husband. Formerly, when the cast was richer, 
a’ man gave a hundred Fccriams (3/. Ts. Id.) tb thb parents of the 
girl whom he wanted to mafry ; but this is ho# reduced to two 
Fananiis (lal 4d.) to the father, a piebe of cloth to the mother, and 
a hundred coco-nuts as emblematical of the origiiiat price. Ihe 
marriages are made in ah assembly of the tribe ; and the ceremony 
Consists in the bridegroom and bride walking thrice round a stake, 
which is’ erected for the purpose. Next morning they give another 
feast, and present the company Avith bedd. The Fdnch&ngOy or as- 
trologer, dbes not attend, nor are there any prayers f Muntratns ) read 
on the occasion. In case of adultery, the cu.stom of the cast is to 
put the Woman to death ; but this severity is nbt alWayS used. In 
case of a man’s treating his wife very harshly, she may retire to her 
mother’s hoiise, and live there; but, v'ithbut his consenting to di- 
vorce her, she cannot marry again; The custom of the cast iS to 
bury the dead ; and, althougli the women' arC very harshly used 
By* their husbands Ai%ile drunk, altHBugh widbw's are not 
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CHAPTER prevented from marrying again, yet it is said, that perhaps one 
widow in a hundred throws herself into a pit filled with fire, and 
July 12. bums herself near the grave of her husband. The Brdhmans do not 
officiate at funerals; but on those occasions money is distributed 
among them and other mendicants. 

The Guru of the cast is Tata Acharya, one of the hereditary 
chiefs of the Sri Vaishnacam Brahmans^ who lives 2A Penu-conda. 
They go either to him, or to some of his relations, who live in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and receive Chakrdntikam, and advice 
to wear the marks of the god Vishnu; and, according to their abi- 
lities, give, in return, from one to three Fanams. They are allowed 
^ to attend at the festivals of the great gods, although their claim to 
be of a Sudra, or pure descent, is rather doubtful. Many of them 
can read and write accompts ; but they attempt no higher kind of 
learning. Although the Woddaru pray to Vishnu, and offer sacri- 
fices to Marima, Gungoma, Virapaeshima, Durgama, Putalima, and 
Mutialima, yet the proper object of worship belonging to the cast 
is a goddess called Ytllama, one of the destroying spirits. The 
image is carried constantly with their baggage ; and in her honour 
there is an annual feast, which lasts three days. On this occasion 
they build a shed, under which they place the image, and one of 
the tribe officiates as priest, or Pujari. For these three days offer- 
ings of brandy, palm-wine, rice, and flowers are made to the idol, 


and bloody sacrifices are performed before the shed. The JVoddas 
abstain from eating the bodies of the animals sacrificed to their 
own deity ; but eat those which they sacrifice to the other Saktis. 
This cast frequently vow Daseri, or dedicate themselves to the ser- 
vice of God ; which does not prevent from trading those who are 
rich or industrious ; those who are idle live entirely by begging. 
The duty of a Dasdri requires that he should daily wash his head, 
and take care, v'hen he eats in company with the profane, that 
their victuals do not intermix with his. On Saturday night, after 
having washed his head, and prayed for some hours, he must cook 
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his victuals in a clean pot. He learns by rote a set form of prayer CHAPTER 
in the poetical language, or Andray ; and while he repeats it, he 
rings a bell, and at intervals blows on a conch. The hereditary July 12. 
chiefs of this cast possess the usual jurisdiction. The fines imposed 
by them never exceed three Famms '{tvfo shillings,) and three 
coco-nuts; and are always expended on drink. 

The Whallias, or Whalliaru^ by the mussulmans called also Iksdh, Customs of 
and Ballagai jat^ as forming the most active combatants on the 
right hand side, are nearly the same with the Parriar of'the people 
who speak the Tanml language, and with the Maliwanlu of those 
who use the 7V/i«ga“ dialect. Like the Brahmans^ the WhaUias of 
all nations can eat together; but two persons of different countries 
never intermarry. Although this cast be looked upon as the very 
lowest of all others, they are desii'ous of keeping up the purity of 
the breed ; and never marry but with the daughters of families, 
with whose descent, from long vicinity, they are well acquainted. 

Like the Sudra, they are divided into several ranks that do not 
intermarry. The highest are here called Morasu JVhalliaru, and 
are cultivators of the ground, weavers, and smelters of iron ore. 

Inferior to these are Maligara WhuUiaru, or musicians ; Naindaru 
Whe/ilUaru, or hqjrbers ; and Asaga Whalliaru, or washermen. These 
again are quite distinct from the musicians, barbers, and washermen 
of the pure tribes# who, though lower than the cultivators, are all' 
of S&dra cast. All the different ranks of Whalliaru, though they do 
not intermarry, eat together, and join in their public ceremonies. 

The Whalliaru are not permitted to build their huts within the 
walls of towns or villages; but, if there be any hedge, they gene- 
rally inhabit between it and the ditch. In very large places yheir 
huts form streets, and into these a Brahman will not deign to put 
his foot ; nor in a place so impure will a Sudra build his house; in 
like manner as a Br&hman is very unwilling to occupy a house in a 
street which the Sudra inhabit. A Brahman, if he be touched by a 
Whalla, must wash his head, and get a new thread; and a Sudra, 
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who has been similarly defiled, is obliged to wash his head. A 
Mrahman of this country will not give any thing out of his hand to 
persons of lower birth, of whom he is not afraid ; but throws it 
down on the ground for them to take up. He will receive any 
thing from the hand of a person of a pure descent; but when a 
JVliallia delivers any thing to the Brahmar^, he must lay it on the 
ground, and retire to a proper distance, before the Brahman will 
deign to approach. Europeans, from their eating beef, are looked 
upon by thfe natives here as kind of JVhaUiaru ; and nothing but 
the fear of correction prevents them from being treated with the 
same insolence. 

The proper business of the division of JVhaUiaru, called Morasu, 
is the cultivation of the ground, in which both men and women are 
very industrious ; but they do not appear to have ever formed a 
part of the native militia, like the Hudra cultivators, nor to have 
been entrusted with arms, until they began to enter into the Com- 
pany’s service. From among them several families hold, by here- 
ditary right, the low village offices of Toti and Nirgutity, or of 
watchmen and conductors of water. Some few of the cultivators 
are farmers ; but by far the greater part are yearly servants or 
Batigaru^ Some of them weave coarse cloth, and some smelt iron 
ore. They have chiefs called Gotugarii, who, with a council, as 
usual, settle all disputes and matters of cast. 

The Guru of the Whallias is called Kempa Nullari Einaru, and 
lives at Tripathi. He is married, and wears the mark of Vishnu, 
They do not know of what cast he is ; but he does not intermarry 
with the JVhaUiaru; and my interpreter says, that the Gurus of 
this low tribe are all of the people called here Satdnana. The Guru 
occasionally comes round, lives in the huts of his followers, and 
receives their contributions. He puts the mark of Vishnu on their 
foreheads, and exhorts them to pray to that god, and to those of 
his family. They have no priest that attends at births, marriages 
burials, nor at the ceremonies performed in honour of their deceased 
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parents ; nor do they ever receive Upadha or Chakrdntikam. They CHAPTER 
pray to DharmaRaja, and offer sacrifices to Marima, Caragadumma, 
zndGungoma. The Pujdri, or priest, who officiates in the temple of 
this last destructive spirit, is a.WhaUia; and her’s are the only 
temples into which any of this tribe are ever admitted. They eat 
the sacrifices offered even to this deity, peculiar to their cast. 

Their Guru never joins in any of these sacrifices; none of them can 
read or vrrite. They are allowed to drink spirituous liquors, and to 
eat beef, pork, mutton, fowls, and fish ; nor have they any objec- 
tion to eat an animal that has died a natural death. Their marriage 
ceremony consists in a feast, at which the bridegroom ties the 
bridal ornaments round the neck of his mistress. Except for 
adultery, a man cannot divorce his wife ; and if she has children, he 
cannot during her life take another; but if a man, in a reasonable 
time after marriage, have no children by his first wife, he may take 
a second. Widows are not permitted to marry again ; but it is not 
expected that they should burn themselves, nor preserve celibacy 
with great exactitude. Many of this cast take the vow of Daseri 
The Togotas, or Togotaru, are a class of weavers of Telinga origin, Customs of 
and in their families retain that language. They follow no other Togutas. 
trade than weaving, and have hereditary chiefs called Jjyamdna, 
who possess the usual authority. Many of them can read and write 
accompts ; but none attempt any higher kind of learning. Idle, 
stupid fellows, that cannot get a living by their industry, take the 
vow of Dasiri, and go about praying with a bell and conch. They 
have no tradition concerning the time when they came into this 
country. They all eat together, but intermarry only Avith such 
families, as by long acquaintance know the purity of each other’s 
descent. They cannot lawfully drink spirituous liquors, but can eat 
fish, foAvls, and mutton. It must be observed, that, throughout the 
southern parts of India, fowls are a common article of diet with the 
lower casts; whereas in Bengal, their use is confined entirely 
to Mussulmans. In Bengal again, ducks and geese are com- 
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CHAP'fEa HK^y used by the Hindus ; but in the southern parts of India, 
these birds are not at all domesticated, except by Europeans. It is 
not usual for the weavers of this cast to take more than one wife, 
unless the first prove barren ; but there is no law to prevent them 
from taking as many as they please. Parents that are poor, take 
money for their daughters, when they give them in marriage ; those 
that are in easy circumstances do not. Widows cannot marry again, 
but are not expected to kill themselves. A woman can only be 
divorced for adultery. The Gurus of these weavers are hereditary 
chiefs of the Aayngar^ who, in return for the contributions of their 
followers, bestow Upadesa and Chakrantikam ; of course they arc 
worshippers of Vishnu. The Panchanga, or village astrologer, 
whether he be a follower of that God, or of Siva, attends at births, 
marriages, funerals, at the ceremonies performed in honour of their 
deceased parents, and at the building of a new house ; and on each 
occasion gets a fee of one fanam, or eight-pence. On other occasions, 
when a weaver wants to pray, like other he calls \n2LSat&nana, 

who rearls something in an unknown language, and gives the votary 
some holy water, which he consecrates by pouring it on the head of 
a small image that he carries about for the purpose. A similar 
ceremony when performed by a Brahman, from thS charity that 
accompanies it, is called Dhana, and is supposed to be much more 
efficacious in procuring the favour of the gods. 

13 th July. In the morning I went three cosses from Calura to 
Silagutta. The rains having become heavy, the people are now 
busy sowing their Ragy. The showers are frequent, and the Avinds 
from the Avestward are strong. A great part of the country is 
overgrown with stunted bushes, even Avhere the soil appears to be 
tolerably good, and has never been in a state of cultiA’^ation. Perhaps 
one half is rated in Krishna Rdyalu's accompts, and of that two thirds 
may be in actual cultivation ; for the country is in a better state 
than that through which I passed yesterday. It does not contain so 
many small rocky hills; but I have in front, Nandi-durga; on my 
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right, Kymabad, or Byntangur ; on my left Chintamony ; and on my CHAPTER, 
rear, Ambaji-durga. By the way I passed three large villages, all 
strongly fortified with mud walls and hedges. .l^iy 13, &tf, 

Silagutta is a town containing about five hundred houses,- several Silagutia. 
of which are occupied by weavers. It formerly belonged to a 
family of Polygars, named Narayana, who possessed Devund-huily 
(corrupted into Deonelly), Ndndi-durga, and the two Bcda-pura^ 

The country around is the prettiest of any that I have seen above 
the Ghats. It has two fine tanks, like small lakes; and their 


hanks are covered with gardens. At a distance it is surrounded by 
hills occupied by durgas, or hill-forts, of which five are in sight, 

I assembled here some intelligent Panehangas, or astrologers, and Seasons of 
farmers, and procured from them the following account of the pre- parts of the 
vailing seasons ; which may be considered as applicable to the 
north-eastern, and middle parts of the dominions of the Mysore 


R&ja. 

The almanacs divide the year into three equal portions, called 
Candaia; and each of these again is divided into two Ritugalu, or 
seasons, of which each contains two months. The names of these 
seasons having been taken from the climate of a country not 
entirely similar to this, are not always applicable to the seasons of 
this place. They are, I. Vasanta Ritu, or spring season ; which 
contains Chaitra and Vaisdka, or this year from the 26 th of March 
to the 23d of May. In this the trees flower, the weather is hot 
and clear, with very gentle winds from the westward. There are 
occasional showers of rain, or hail, but they are not accompanied 
by squalls of wind. II. Grishma Ritu, or the scorching season, 
includes lyaishtha and Ashdda, or in this year from the 24th of 
May to the 21st of July. The air is rendered cool by clouds, and 
strong westerly winds. The rains are heavier than in Vasanta, but 
are not at their height. Thunder is common, but not veiy severe. 
III. Varshd Ritu, or the rainy season, comprehends Srcecana and 
Rhadrapada, or from the 22d of July to the ISth of September. 
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CHAPTEft, At this season the rains ought to be very heavy, and the air to be 
O0oJ, with frequent and violent thunder and lightning: The winds 
July 13, &c. are westerly, and from the middle of Ashada to the middle of 
• - SravanOy or about our month of July, are very violent; afterwards 
they abate. IV. Aswaja and Kartika form Sarat Ritu, which this 
year extends from the 19th of September to the l6th of November. 
‘ At this season there are long falls of rain ; but it is not very heavy, 

and there are considerable intervals of fair weather. The winds 
are light, and come from the northward. During the rain, to the 
feelings of the natives, the air is very cold ; in the intervals it is 
temperate. The thunder is moderate. V. Hemanta Ritu, or the 
season of dew, comprehends Margasirsha and Paushya, or from the 
l6th.of November to the 14th of January. At this season there is 
no rain, but there are heavy dews ; and thick fogs obscure the sun, 
and render the air very cold. The winds are moderate, and come 
from the northward. VI. Sayshu Ritu, or the season of moonshine, 
comprehends Mdga and Phalguna, or from about the middle of 
January to the middle of March. There are sometimes slight 
showers, but the weather is in general dry and clear, with very 
little dew. The winds are light, and come from the eastward. 
The warm season commences ; but the heat, according to the sen- 
sation of the natives, continues moderate. This is the season of 
the principal rice harvest. The air is most unhealthy, and occasions 
most fevers, during the fii^st and last seasons, or in the hot and 
dry weather. By the natives this country is esteemed very healthy; 
they acknowledge, however, that the air of the durgas is very 
bad. 

The Morasu are an original tribe of Karnata, who are admitted 
by all parties to ht Sudra, and who, as being cultivators of the 
land, are called IVoculigaru; which by the Mussulmans has been 
shortened into Wocul. In the two Bala-pura districts they are 
very numerous, and formed a part of the native foot militia, called 
in this language Candashara. They are cultivators of the ground, 
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both as masters and servants, and occasionally hire themselves as CHAPTER 
porters. They form three tribes ; Morasu, properly so called. Mo- 
rasu Moscu, and Teliga Morasu^ which last would appear from the July 13 , &c. 
name to be a tribe of the Tdingana nation. These tribes eat 
together, but do not intermarry ; and even in each tribe persons 
confine their marriages to a few families, whose descent is known 
to be pure. My informants are of the Morasu, properly so called, 
and must be distinguished from the impure tribe called Morasu 
Whallias, who are not Siidra. 


The men of this tribe, but not the women, can eat Avith those of 
another tribe of cultivators called Sadm. A principal object of 
Avorship with this cast is an image called Kala-Bhaira'oa, which 
signifies the black dog. The temple is at Sitibutta, near Calanore, 
about three cosses east from hence. The place being very dark, 
and the votaries being admitted no farther than the door, they are 
not sure of the form of the image ; but believe, thatTt represents 
a mail on horseback. The god is supposed to be one of the de- 
stroying powers, and his wrath is appeased by bloody sacrifices. 
The throats of goats and sheep are cut before the door of the 
temple as sacrifices, and the flesh is boiled for a feast to the 
votaries. In this the priest, or Pujari, never partakes. He is a 
Sat&nana, and worships the god by offerings of flowers and fruit. 
He, as usual, consecrates water by pouring it over the head of the 
image, and afterwards sells it to the votaries. At this temple a 
very singular offering is made. When a woman is from 13 to 20 
years of age, and has borne some children, terrified lest the angry 
deity should deprive her of her infants, she goes to the temple, 
and, as an offering to appease his wrath, cuts off one or two of her 
fingers of the right hand. To the destructive female spirits called 
Gungoma, Yelluma, Marima, and Putalima, the Morasu offer sacri- 
fices. They do not pray to either Vishnu, or Siva. None of them 
here have ever seen a Guj'u belonging to their cast ; but they have 
heard, that about the time of their birth (about 50 years ago), a 
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CHAPTER Sri FaishnavaM Brahman came to the place, and was called theif 
The Panchanga acts as their Purohita at marriages, and at 
Jnly 13 , &€, the ceremonies performed, both annually, and at the new moons, 
in commemoration of their deceased parents. The Brahmans, when 
they subjugated the different rude tribes in the south of India, 
seem to have made very little difficulty about religious opinions 
and customs. Every tribe seems to have retained their own ; and 
the Br&hmans were contented with an acknowledgment of their 
authority, and with contributions given for the performance of 
certain ceremonies, much connected with astrology and magic ; by 
pretensions to which their power was probably extended. They 
themselves have perhaps been influenced by the superstitions of 
their converts, whose gods, being malignant spirits, they adopted 
as servants of Imara, the power of destruction. The Brdhmans, 
when in sickness and distress, invoke with fear and trembling the 
power of Bhairava, and of the female Saktis ; who were formerly, 
perhaps, considered by the natives as the malignant spirits of the 
woods, mountains, and rivers; and worshipped by sacrifices, like 
the gods of the rude tribes which now inhabit the hilly region 
cast from Bengal, and whose poverty has hitherto prevented the 
incursions of the sacred orders of their more learned western 
neighbours. 

None of the Marasu can read or write ; and they never take the 
vow of Dasiri. They believe in transmigration as a state of 
reward and punishment, and of course believe in the immortality 
of the soul ; which, so far as I can learn, is not in this country an 
universal belief among the lower casts, nor among the rude tribes 
who inhabit the hills. They have hereditary chiefs, called Gauda. 
The present possessor of that rank here is a boy. He is brought 
' into the assembly, and sits there, while the heads of families settle 
all disputes, and punish all transgressions against the rules of cast. 
It is lawful for a Morasu to eat every kind of animal food, except 
beef and carrion. They are prohibited from drinking spirituous 
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liquors. The men are allowed polygamy, but, except for adultery, CHAPTER 
cannot divorce their wives. The women spin, work in the fields, 
and are very industrious. Widows cannot marry again, but are not July 13 , 
expected to bury themselves alive with their husbands bodies. 

I have formerly mentioned, that the tribe called Bheri, or Naga- Customs of 
ratra, is divided into two sects; of which one worships Byri, viho 

and the other Siva. The doctrines of the former have been already 
explained. Those who worship Siva are subdivided again i-ntn 
-two parties; of which the one wears the Linga, and the other does> 
not. These last I have now assembled r they say, that they are of 
the Vaisya, or third pure cast ; but this is denied by the Comaties 
and Brdhmans. They despise the oil-makers, who call themselves 
Nagaratra, as being greatly their inferiours. They neither eat, 
intermarry, nor have common hereditary chiefs with the Vishnu 
Nagaratra. They are a tribe of Karnata descent ; and are dealers 
in bullion, cloth, cotton, drugs, and grain. Some of them act as 
porters ; but they never formed any part of the militia, nor culti- 
vated the grovtnd, nor followed any handicraft trade. They cannot 
lawfully eat any kind of animal food, nor drink spirituous liquorsv 
They have a knowledge of accompts, but attempt no higher kind 
of learning. They are allowed many wives, but do not shut them 
up; nor can they divorce ^hem for any cause except adultery. In 
order to preserve the purity of the cast, they intermarry with such 
families onlv, as their forefathers have been accustomed to do. 

They burn the dead ; but the widows are not expected to burn 
themselves. They do not wear the Linga; but pray to Siva, alleg- 
ing Vishnu to be the same. They never offer bloody sacrifices to 
Marima, nor to any other of the Saktis. They never take the vow 
of Dasiri; but, when in sickness or danger, make mental vows to 
Vencaty Ramana, the idol at Tripathi, or to the Siva at Nunjinagodu; 
and promise, in case of being saved, to feed a certain number of 
Brdhmans, or to send a sum of money to these temples. 

The proper Gtirn of this cast is a SmartalBrahman, called Bharma 
Yoi. r. Tt 
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CHAPTER Sea Ach&rya; who resides at Kunji, and whose office is hereditary: 

but in affairs relating to the left-hand-side they are subject to 
July 13 . Munaiswara Su'ami, who is the Guru of that division of this tribe 

. i which wears the Lingo. Dharma Siva Acharya bestows holy water 

•on his followers, and receives their contributions under the name 
of charity. A certain sum is paid for each public ceremony, and 
another is given for holy water. Once in four or five years 
this personage comes, and receives the sums that have been col- 
lected for him at the different villages. On these occasions he 
punishes any of his followers who may have been guilty of a trans- 
gression of the rules of cast, and there is no slighter punishment 
than excommunication ; but he cannot inflict this without the 
consent of the heads of the cast assembled in council. 

The Panchdnga, or village astrologer, acts as Piirohita at mar- 
riages, funerals, births, on the building of a new house, and at the 
ceremonies performed monthly and annually in honour of deceased 
parents. On these occasions the Purbhita reads prayers in th.' 
Sanskrit language. The Nagaratra eudeavours to repeat aftCv' 
him ; but it being an unknown tongue he seldom is able to proceed 
farther than a few of the first v'ords, and then must hearken 
quietly to the remainder, as the Brahman does not choose to 
pronounce it leisurely, or at least distinctly. He is indeed seldom 
able to read fluently ; and all intervals are filled up by a repetition 
of the last word, accompanied by a most sonorous nasal twang, 
which is continued until he is able to make out the following 
word. This kind of unintelligible cant is, however, preferred 
greatly to all prayers that are pronounced in the vulgar tongue ; 
which, indeed, are considered as of little or no efficacy, especially 
if they are extemporary. 

gardeners of There is here a tribe of Tdiga Banijigas, w ho follow no other 
Ae Tdtga profession than that of gardeners. They allow themselves to be 
inferior to those who are merchants, or farmers ; but pretend to 
be superior to the weavers of sackcloth. In their families thcT 
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retain the Telinga language, and follow the usual ceremonies of the CHAPTES 
Sudra, who have the Sri Vmshmvam Brahmans as their Gurus. By 
these teachers they are kept in a most beastly state of ignorance, 
nor could they give me a rational answer to any question that I 
proposed relative to their customs. They are, however, very active 
and skilful in their business. 

The people, Avho here are commonly called Satdnana, call them- Customs of 
selves Vaishnaoam, as being the very chief of the worshippers of 
Vishnu, an honour to which no other cast seems to think them cn- 
titled. The Brahmans allege that they are SMra; but this title is 
rejected with scorn by the Vaishnavam, although they have received 
the Brahmans as their Gurus. The Vaishnav^ seem to be the same 
tribe with those called Boistum in Bengal ; but it jhust be confessed, 
that many of the rules of the two casts, are very different ; yet per- 
haps not more so, than the rules observed by the Brahmans of the 
two countries. The Brahmans evidently entertain a jealousy of the 
Vaishnaoam, and endeavour to render them as ridiculous as pos- 
sible ; for their profession approaches too near to that of the sacred 
order. I am inclined to suspect, that they are the remains of a 
very extensive priesthood, who formerly held the same station with 
respect to the Whalliaru, that the Brahmans do now to the Sudra, 
and who with their followers formed the heretical sect called Vaish- 
ncmam. This would be cleared up, perhaps, by a conversation with 
a' sect called the Vdlmika Satdnuna, who are said to be the proper 
Qurus of the Parriar below the Ghats : but I have not had an op- 
portunity of investigating this matter. 

Tlie Sat&nana are divided into two sects besides the Vdlmika. 

Both contend for a priority of rank ; and they neither intermarry, 
nor eat in common. If we were to judge by the circumstances that 
give rank to Brdhmans, the Tricoveluru Satdnana ought to be the 
highest; but the other class call themselves Pratama, or first. 

They are also c^W^d. Coil Satdnana, as being a kind of officiating 
priests id the temples. 
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oriAPTEIl The Trkoveluru Sat&nana, in order to procure worldly enjoyment, 
act as schoolmasters to instruct the youth ia the reading and 
July 33 . : Writing, both of Sanskrit and of the vulgar languages ; and also in 

'satdnw^ music, both vocal and instrumental. Some also, who are rich, be- 
come farmers. The proper manner, however, in which they ought 
to subsist, is by begging ; and by this rejection of worldly enjoy- 
ment, like the Brahmans, they expect in a future state to obtain a 
high reward. They intermarry, and cat among one another, with- 
out any distinction of family, learning, or profession ; and have no 
objection to a man of any nation, provided he can show that be is 
a SatAnana. The Brahmans allege, that on «uch occasions they are 
not very scrupulous injtheir inquiries. They have hereditary chiefs, 
who with the assistance of a council settle disputes, and punish de- 
linquents. They are not allowed to take animal food, nor spirituous 
liquors. Here they bury, below the Ghats they burn, the dead. 
They are allowed two wives, who can only be divorced for adultery. 

- Their native language is the Telinga; yet the book peculiar to the 
cast is in the poetical language of the Tamul nation. This they call 
the Vedam ; but the Brahmans call it Trivtda Prabandam. They 
allege, that they read the eighteen Puranas; but this the Brah- 
tians deny. They worship Vishnu by set forms of prayer; but ad- 
dress Siva only mentally, or by extemporary petitions, when they 
consider themselves in danger from his destructive power. They 
- neverworship in any manner Putalima, or any 

other of the Saktis. None of them take the vow of Dash'i ; but some 
assume a life of celibacy, and live entirely by begging. In this 
case, they never cut their hair, and are called Ekangi. They cannot 
assume this order, without some ceremonies having been performed 
by their Gurus, who are both the Sannyasis and the hereditary 
chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans. These confer Upadksa and 
Cbakrantikam without reward, and at the same time give the Sata- 
nana a.dinner; which, as being a kind of charity, is rather an ac- 
knowledgment ofthe JSrc^zBan’j inferiority; the person who receives 
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the charity being, in this country, considered as of a higher rank CHAPTER 
than the donor. By charity here must always be understood some- 
thing given to a person asking for it in the name of God, as having 
dedicated himself to a religious life. Alms given to the necessi- 
tous poor, and infirm, are received with great thankfulness, such 
persons being very numerous above the Ghats. 

In the Tamul language, the Satanana are called Satany. Those Praiam* 
who serve in temples, and who are thence called Coil, on account 
of their assumed superiority, take the name of Pratama. They say, 
that their proper office is that of Pujari in the temples of Vishnu, 
and of the gods of his family. The Pujd consists in chaunting some 
prayers, and pouring some water over the head of the -image, and 
thus making what they call holy water; which is distributed among 
the people to drink, and to pour on their heads when they pray. 

As the image is always well rubbed with oil, the water impregnated ' 
with this forms no pleasant beverage; but that renders the drinking 
of it more meritorious. The prayers used by the Pratama Saiany, 
on such occasions, are in the Tamul language; and although the 
holy water consecrated by them is good enough for the Sudra, it is 
of no use to a Brahman, who in his ceremonies can employ such 
only as has been consecrated by a Brahman Pujari. The Satany 
adorns the image with flowers, cloths, and jewels, and anoints it 
with oil. They and the Brahmans who are in the service of the 
temple are the only persons that may touch the image ; they there- 
fore perform all the menial offices about the shrine, and place the 
images on their chariots, or beasts of carriage, when they are going 
in procession. The Sudra are only permitted to drag the ropes by 
which the carriage is drawn. A few of this kind of Vaishnavam are 
farmers, and some are employed to cultivate flower gardens, espe- 
cially. those which are reserved for the use of temples. Many of 
them obtain permission from their Guru, and by receiving a new 
Upadisa become Ekdngi, assume a red or yellow dress, and, leading 
a life of celibacy, support themselves by begging. They nevet 
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CHAPTER take the vow of Dasin. Their native language is the Telinga ; but 
their cast book is the Trhida Prabandam, and they can also read 

July 13. Stbkams OX xtr%ts in Sanskrit. They neither eat animal food nor 
drink spirituous liquors. They burn the dead, and their widows 
ought to burn themselves ; but this custom has become entirely 
obsolete. Widows, and girls above the age of ten, are not mar- 
riageable. The men are allow’ed many wiv^s ; but do not shut them 
up, nor divorce them for any cause except adultery. Like those of 
the Br&hmans, the women of the Sat&nana never spin, nor follow any 
productive industry ; but they bring water for domestic purposes, 
and cook the family provisions. Tlie Pratama VaisJmavam are all 
equal, and can all intermarry and eat in common. The hereditary 
chief of all those in this neighbourhood resides at Mansunipullat 
and, with a council as usual, possesses a jurisdiction both civil and 
criminal. Their Guru is Puttara Ackdrya, one of the hereditary 
chiefs of the Aayngar Brahmans. He bestows on th.em UpadSsa and 
Chakrdntikam ; and on these occasions expects- charity. They pray 
only to Vishnu and to the gods of his family, and abhor the worship 
of Siva, or of his followers the Saktis. 

July 14 . 14th July . — For betel nut and black pepper the merchants of Sila~ 
go to Codeal and Nagara. They carry with them some of the 
cloths that are manufactured in this country, and some tobacco 
which grows in the neighbourhood. Sometimes they are obliged 
to carry cash for a part of their cargo. They dispose of the greatef 
portion of their pepper and betel at JVallaja-petta, and of a little at 
the intermediate towns. From the lower Carnatic they again bring 
back raw silk, and other goods imported at Madras by sea. The 
silk they sell partly at Bangalore, and partly to the people from 
Batakari, Advany, and other places, who bring hither cotton-wool. 
These merchants take back raw silk, spices, and benjamin; but 
never to more than one half, and generally not to more than one 
<}uarter, of the value of the cotton- wool, the thread, and the blan- 
kets, that they bring. The merc^nts of Silagutta go to a town in 
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the Nizam's dominions, which is called Rqjamully, and is situated CHAPTf^ 
on this side of the Tungabhadra ; and from thence they bring silk 
and cotton cloths, which they sell either at home or in the neigh- July 14 . 
bouring towns as far as Bangalore. This trade is carried on entirely 
with ready money. 

The cotton cloths made at Silasutta are of the kind called Soda Manufac- 
Shillay, and are of a coarse quality. They sometimes have red 
borders. The weavers are of the cast called Padma Shalay, and by 
no means numerous. The cloth exported is chiefly the very coarse 
kind that is made by the low cast called IVhalliaru, and is collected 
from the neighbouring villages. Its price is from 4 to 12 Fanams, 
or from Qs. 8^d. to 8^. O^d. a piece. Those which sell at the last 
mentioned price are 28 cubits long and if broad, and in fabric 
resemble the Cqftas of Bengal. They appear to me to be a good 
and a cheap manufacture. When any considerable quantity is 
wanted, advances are made by the merchants ; but more than the 
price of one piece at a time is never given in advance. There are 
no intermediate agents between the merchant and the weaver. 

Silagutta is celebrated fon its Tarkari, or kitchen gardens, and Gardeas, 
this kind of cultivation formerly employed 500 families; which are 
nOw reduced to 50, the others having been carried to Seringapatam 
by TippoOy w'ho had no more compunction in removing the inhabi- 
tants of one place to another, than in ordering his army to change 
its ground. To-day I remained at Silagutta^ in order more fully 
to examine the cultivation of gardens. 

The cultivators of these gardens here are of various casts, Ttliga 
Banijigaru, Ruddi, Palli, Goalaru, and Curubaru. Where the family 
contains two men, they cultivate about half an acre ; where it con- 
tains more, they take in proportion an additional quantity. Their 
women carry the produce to market in the neighbouring towns ; 
the family subsist entirely oh this spot of ground, and pay a 
heavy rent, which is chiefly procured by the sale of turmeric, 
wheat, onions, garlic, capsicnm, poppy seed, fenugreek, and 
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CHAPTER colander. They exchange their other articles for provisions, 
'rtey keep a cow, which feeds in the wastes, and gives them milk 
July 14 . ' and manure. According as the water in the wells is far from, or 

near the surface, their ground rent is from one half more, to three 
times as much as it would pay if it were cultivated for dry grains. 
Half an acre wrought by two brothers, and having the water at 
fourteen feet from the surface, pays annually twenty Fanams, or 
13s. 5d.; when cultivated for dry grains, this field paid 10 Fanams a 
year, or 6^. 8^. The extent of garden ground is estimated by the 
quantity of Ragy that it would sow ; and in fact, owing to a want 
of gardeners, the greater part of what was formerly garden ground 
is now cultivated with that grain. 

In these gardens considerable quantities of wheat and trans- 
planted Ragy are raised. The Ragy supports the family, and the 
straw feeds their cow. The crop of it is more productive, than 
that cultivated on the fields ; one third of an acre producing two 
Candacas, which is at the rate of 33-j%. bushels an acre. 

As a farther specimen of the manner in which the natives ma- 
nage their gardens, I shall give an account of the cultivation of 
turmeric, the most valuable article raised by the people of this 
place. 

Tamcric About the beginning of May the field is dug up, with the hoe 
and Maize, j Xudali, to the depth of nine inches, or, if the gardener 

be industrious, to double that depth. Dung is then spread on the 
garden, and hoed-in. The plot is then formed into squares, as 
before described ; and in these, at the mutual distance of five or 
six inches, are planted small cuttings of the turmeric root. Be- 
tween every slip of turmeric is planted a seed of maize. Once in 
three days, the squares are watered. At the end of the first month 
the weeds are removed with a very small hoe, and a little dung is 
given. In three months, the maize is ripe ; but in this climate it 
does not come to much perfection. Each stem, in common, gives 
only one head, and very rarely more than two. It can hardly be 
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caR^d article of food; as tire natives have a prejadice against CHafTEE 
it, conceiving that it produces gripes. It is chiefly used by the 
children, who eat it as those in Europe do parched pease. The gar- July i*. 
deners generally exchange it with the farmers wives, giving from 
20 to 40 heads for a Seer of Ragy. The straw is giv'en to the gat- 
deher’s cow, but is not reckoned wholesome food, which is probably 
a great error. It is pulled out by the roots, and at the same time 
the turmeric is cleaned, and obtains a little dung. The watering 
is continued. In ten months it is ripe : it is then dug up, and di- 
vided into two kinds, the large, and the small. The large roots are 
cut into two or three pieces, put into cold water, and boiled for an 
hour. They are then spread out to the sun for seven or eight days ; 
and finally, in order to break off small lumps or fibres, they are 
rubbed' on the ground with the hand. They are then fit for sale, 
and by being kept in the middle of a heap of Ragy are preserved 
from worm-eating. Some persons with the turmeric mix the legu- ‘ 

minous plant called Arachis hypogcea, which requires a longer time 
to ripen than the maize does. 

The small Yaiam is the only machine for drawing water, that the Yatam. 
people of Silagutta use. They say that it can raise water from a 
much greater depth, than a large' one. Small Yatams can be used, 
where from the surface to the water there is 7 men’s height, or 36 
feet 9 inches. This differs entirely from the opinion of the people 
at Color. The fact is, that both parties blindly follow custom, and 
never have made any comparative trial. 

15th July. — I went three cosses to the place which in our maps CMcaBaia- 
is called Chintm Balabaram; the nature of which name no one here chief 
understands. By the Mussulmans it is called Chuta Ralapour^ and H'K&mi. 
the native appellation is Chico Bala-pura. The country the whole way 
has been arable ; but at present a great part of it is uninhabited, and 
one of the finest rice grounds that I have ever seen above the Ghats 
is quite waste. About forty years ago Chico Bala-pura belonged to 
Ndr&yana Skedmi, a Polygar, who possessed also Doda- Bala-pura^ 

VoL, L U u 
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CHAPTER Hemnd-hully, and Silagutta, a country producing a yearly revenue 
oF 100,000 Pagodas, or 33,579/. Os. 4J. He resided chiefly at Chica 
July 15. .. Bala-pura, and Nandi-durga was his principal strong-hold; from 

the strength of which he had been able to resist the power of the 
Mussulmans of Sira. This place then contained a thousand houses 
of merchants or traders ; and, although not a fortress of much 
strength, it was a mart of great importance. Hyder, after reducing 
the neighbouring countries, laid siege to it ; and the unable 

to resist, agreed to pay \Q0,Q0O Pagodas •, but after some delay the 
Mussulman was persuaded to go away with only 60,000. These 
the Rya levied by a contribution from the merchants of this town, 
which was not given without great reluctance, and is considered as 
the commencement of their misfortunes. Soon after, the Rajd of 
Gutti coming to the assistance of his friend Ndrayana Swami, that 
Polygar became refractory, and again drew upon himself the anger 
of Hyder, who took all his forts, and expelled him from the country. 
The place continued to enjoy considerable prosperity under Hyder, 
although, in consequence of the contribution exacted by the Rdjd, 
many of the mercantile houses had withdrawn ; for in India, as 
elsewhere, merchants cannot endure to be taxed. They were soon 
after entirely dispersed by the tyranny of Tippoo ; but he added 
much to the ornament and strength of the fort. On the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis the Rdjd was reinstated ; and, after the retreat of 
the British army, like the other Polygars who had been restored to 
their countries, he refused submission to Tippoo. Ishmael Khan, the 
father of one of the Sullan's \i\wts, was sent with an army to reduce 
them. In besieging one of the forts he met with considerable loss; 
and it was only from its ammunition having been exhausted, .that 
the place surrendered. It is said, that the garrison, consisting of 
seven Inindred men, obtained terms of capitulation which were not 
observed ; the chief officers were hanged, and every soldier had 
either a hand or a leg cut off with the large knife used by the 
. Aladigaru, who in this country are the dressers of leather ; the only 
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favour shown to the garrison was the choice of the limb that was CHAPTER 
to be amputated, A similar punishment was at the same time in- 
flicted on 700 of the neighbouring farmers, who had occasionally July 
stolen into the place, and assisted in its defence. As they had no 
means of stopping the hemorrhage, except by applying rags dipped 
m boiled oil ; and as many were too poor, and the greater part, op 
such an occasion, too friendless to procure assistance, a small pro- 
portion only of these wretches survived. Some of them are here 
BOW, and subsist by begging ; and the messenger of Ptirnea, who 
attends me, was present at the execution, as one of Tippoo's soldiers. 

This barbarous punishment had, however, the desired effect ; and 
every Polygar instantly quitted the country. In the last war, the 
heir of the family returned, and for five months occupied the place. 

The people here seem to be attached to him ; but those of Silagutta 
consider Kim as a ruffian, like most other Polygars. The Mysore 
government offered him terms, Mffiich he despised. Rather than 
accept of any thing less than what his family formerly possessed, he 
preferred retiring to the countries ceded to the Nizam, where there 
is a kind of licence for all manner of disorder. 

The town is now beginning to revive ; and I am told, that both 
it and the. country round are more populous, and better cultivated, 
than they' were under Tippoo's government ; the vicinity of the 
Nizam's dominions affording excellent means of obtaining a supply 
of inhabitants. The trade is entirely confined to the purchase and 
sale of articles produced in the neighbourhood, except that they 
get some cotton-wool from the Nizam's country, and send thither 
some sugar and Jagory. The manufacture of sugar of a fine qua- 
lity is in great perfectidn, but on a very confined 'scale, and is kept 
a profound secret by a family of Brahmans. Weavers of white cot- 
ton cloth are beginning to assemble, and fifteen houses of them are 
now atVork. The place contains 400 houses, of which no less than 
lOO'Pre occupied by Br&hmans. Formerly they had a great extent 
of charity lands ; hut, the^ having been all resumed, they are veiy 
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CHAPTEE poor. Most of them are Vaidika, and therefore few choose to follow 
ohy useful profession. Thirty of the houses are of such high lunk, 
July i6. "' that they live entirely upon charity. 

I6th remained at Chka Bala-puta, where I find that a' 


Sri Vaithna- 
vam Brah- 
mans. 


large proportion of the inhabitants speak, as their native dialect, 
the Telinga language ; yet the Narayana family were of Karmta ex- 
traction. At this place the regulations of Krishna R&yalu were 
never received, owing perhaps to its having been in possession of 
the NArdyana family before it became subject to the yoke of the 
Anagundi kings, who were of Telinga descent. 

The Brahman who is here reckoned the most learned of the Sri 
Vaishnamm sect says, that Rama Anuja Achdrya made 700 Sannydsisy 
each of which had a Mata^ or college, and 74 hereditary chiefs. 
The SannydAs are now reduced to five that are called thrones (Sin-^ 
ghasanas); but the whole of the hereditary chiefs remain. About 
400 years ago a schism arose in the sect concerning the interpreta- 
tion of ceitaiu of their books. Some of the Sannydsi and some of 
the hereditary chiefs followed one interpretation, and some ano- 
ther; and each, was followed by the whole of the disciples belong- 
ing to his college, or house. Hence the Sri Vaishnavam are divided 
into Tangalay and Wadagalay, who will neither eat together, nor 
intermarry. The Sri Vaishnavams of the country south from the 
Krishna river will not intermarry with either Smarial or Madkalj 
but those from Gokonda are not so scrupulous ; and many, who 
originally came from that country, are now settled in these p^iu. 
The differences between the two sects of Aayngar consist in some 
ceremonies: for instance, at prayers, the Wadagalay ring a bell, 
which the Tangalay hold in abhorrence. Besides, the Wadagalay 
think, that in order to obtain future bliss, it is very necei»aty to 
be regular in their devotions, and liberal in their charity to pious 
Brdhmans. Their opponents attach less importance to tJio6#dutiea. 
This man defiies that his sect ever bestow proper UpaMm on theif 
^dra followers, or ever read proper Mmkram to them. These 
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ceremonies are reserved for the three higher casts- only ; and of CHAPTER 
these the second is entirely extinct. Those who are- pretenders to 
this rank are by the Brdhmans tYez.%eA merely as Sudra. On solemn July i6. 
occasions the Panch&Hgas, or village astrologers, read some prayers 
to the Sudras; but they are not taken from the Vidas, and are con- 


sidered as of very little efficacy. These Brahmans do not consider 
themselves as at all bound to instruct the Sudras, nor to prevent 
them from offering bloody sacrifices to evil spirits. 

According to my informer, the Aayngar always existed; but 
before the time of Rama Anuja, from the want of charity, they had 
fallen into a low state ; for at that time the worshippers of Linga, 

Jain, and Buddha, three of the twenty-one, heretical sects, were 
very numerous. The hereditary chiefs do not send fixed deputies 
to reside among their distant followers ; but they occasionally send 
agents to make circuits, bestow Chah'mtikam, and receive charity. 

My informer insists positively, that the Sanny&sis never bestow ' 
their Upadisa on any person, but their intended successor ; lest the 
^rdhman so dignified should establish a separate throne. Sometimes 
the intended successor gets the Upadisa early, and is sent to travel 
till his predecessor dies. The agents employed by the Sannyusis, 
to prevent them from aspiring to the dignity of their masters, are 
always married men. 

The Numbi are an inferior order of Br&hmans, whose duty is to HfumU Br&h- 
act as Puj&ris in the temples. They are all Vaidika, and never follow 
any -worldly occupation ; but are despised, on account of their re- 
ceiving fixed wages for performing their duty. The other Brdhmam 
onriginaliy, perhaps, all lived by begging, wliich is the proper occu- 
pation of the cast, and the most dignified manner of living, as being 
most agreeable to God ; ?ind in consequence acquired an hereditary 
superiority over the Numbis, which is kept up even by the Lokika, 
who have betaken themselves to worldly business, and who for 
w%es will serve even men. Whatever may be the cause, so JLo&ika, 
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CHAPTER maAless any Vaidika, will eat or intermarry with a Nimbi; but 
Hiese receive the same Upadesa with the others, and are permitted 
July i6. >;to read the same books. They all marry, and their offices are he- 
r reditary. They are divided into two sects, that do not intermany. 
Those of the one act in the temples of Vishnu, and follow as Gurus 
the heads of the A'dyngar sect. The others are Pujaris in the tem- 
ples of Iswara, and follow as Gurus the Smartal Sannydsis. The Ma- 
dual have no Numbis ; and their Gurus are the only persons of the 
sect who perform the office of Puj&ri in any temple. 

Doctrines of The A 'dyngar say, that Para Brahma, Ndrdyana, or Vishnu, is the 
oT^i'Vakh- s'^preme god. He is represented by images having one head, and 
itavam. under that form is worshipped in all temples. He assumed four 
great forms, or Avatars, Anirudha, Pratimana, Vasudtoa, and Sankar^ 
shana : the forms of these Avatars may be seen in temples, but they 
are only u'orshipped by the angels. The supreme deity then assumed 
eleven incarnations, or inferior Avatdrs. Ten of these are the 
dommon objects of worship with men ; the eleventh, or Budha, is 
held in abhorrence. Brahmd, the son of the supreme deity, was 
born with five heads ; but lost one of them in an intrigue which he 
had with the wife of his son Iswara. He is represented in temples* 
with four heads ; but his images are placed there merely as orna- 
ments, and never occupy the sacred place where the object of wor- 
ship stands, Iswara, the son of Bi'ahma, has five heads, and is held 
in abhorrence by the A'dyngar, as being the husband of Parvati, 
who has taken the form of many destructive spirits, such z&Marima, 
Putalima, and the like. Fear of immediate destruction sometimes 
tempts the A'dyngar to pray to the destroying powers; but in 
general they pretend, that they are entirely occupied by thoughts 
of happiness in the next world, which can only be procured by the, 
• favour of the Avatars of Vishnu, or of their wives, all of whom are 
incarnations of Mdyd. The servants of the Avatars, such as Hanu- 
manta^ are not proper objects of worship ; but some Numbis, in 
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order to procure bread, officiate as priests in their temples ; for the CHAPTER 
populace believe, that these beings have the power of bestowing 
temporal blessings. Julj i6. 

The most learned Smartal here say, that Para Brahma is the su»- Doctrine of 

rr.-r. ..... the Smartot 

preme god, and Maya, or isakti Prakriti, is his wife. They deny the 

four forms of God worshipped in heaven; but say, that from Mayd 
proceeded three great Avatars, of a good, of a kingly, and of a 
destructive nature ; and named Vishnu, Brahma, and hrwara, or 
Siva. Vishnu has assumed a great number of inferior Avatars, or 
incarnations, of which however ten are more distinguished than 
the others. The three Avatars, called Vishnu, Brahma, and Isamra, 
are however to be considered as all the same with Para Brahma; 
and Parvati, the wife of Siva, is the same with Maya. All the Saktis 
are a kind of Avatars of Parvati; but Brahmans ought not to wor- 
ship her under these forms. To obtain wisdom, the Smartal worship 
Siva, and his wife Parvati; Ganiswara, their son, to prevent 
him from obstructing their views and Vishnu, to obtain heaven. 

They do not allow that there is any image of Para Brahma or Nd~ 
r&yana ; and say, that the image,, so called by the Aayngar, is one 
of the forms of Vishnu. This sect evidently believe in a kind of 
Trinity, there being three forms, which are essentially the same, 
and yet different but their doctrine is very distinct from that 
taught by Christians ; as they have in their supreme god-head a 
male and a female power, from whence proceed three persons of 
the male sex, accompanied also by three female persons, and the 
female is always called the Sakti, or power of the deity. 

The Smartal say, that it was God who assumed the form of San- Sankara 
Jeara Acharya, and that he lived long before the time of Rama 
Anuja. At that time z\\. Brahmans were Smartal; but the kings and 
people were mostly followers of Buddha, or of the other heretical 
sects. 

All these Brahmans, when asked for dates, or authority, say, that 
they must consult their books, which may be readily done ; but 
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diAFTEU wbeii I send my interpreter, who is also a Brahman, to copy the 
4|ltes, the here pretend that their books are lost. 

The Pacanat logics belong to a tribe of Telinga origin, that is 
scattered all over the peninsula ; and in their own Janguage they 

Jog}a. are called Jangalu. The proper business of their cast is the collect- 
ing, preparing, selling, and exhibiting of the plants used in medicine. 
As a guide in the practice of physic, they read the Vaidya Sastram, 
which is written in the Telinga language ; and they also study the 
Abara, which is the most approved dictionary, or school-book, in 
that dialect. Tliey are very poor, and go about the street, each 
crying out the names of certain diseases, for which he pretends to 
have a powerful specific. Their virtuous men, after death, are 
supposed to become a kind of gods, and frequently to inspire the 
livino-; which makes them speak incoherently, and enables them to 
foretel the event of diseases. Medieine, in this country, has indeed 
fallen into the hands of charlatans equally impudent and ignorant. 
Suchof the/fiwga/w as are too lazy and unskilled to practise physic, live 
entirely by begging. In whatever country they have settled, they 
can all, without distinction, intermarry ; which by their neighbours 
is looked upon as a great indecency, and as subversive of the purity 
of cast. They keep as many wives as they can ; and never divorce 
them, adultery being, either unknown, or not noticed. They do not 
marry their girls till after the age of puberty. A widow cannot 
take a second husband ; but she is not expected to bury herself 
with the body of her husband. They can lawfully eat sheep, goats, 
hogs, fowls, and fish ; and intoxicate themselves with spirituous 
liquors, opium, and hemp. They have moveable huts, which they 
pitch on the outside of towns, and wander about the country, selling 
and collecting their drugs. Asses are their beasts of burthen. 
They have no hereditary chiefs, but follow the advice of old men, 
Avho have, however, no power of excommunication. They consider 
Imara and Vishnu as the same god, and, when in distress, pray men- 
tally to these deities. They offer sacrifices to Gangoma, YeUama,. 
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^orippa, &c. ; and in distress make vows of money to Dharma Raja. CHAPTEE 
Their Guru is the Sri Shda Bichawutta, who sits on the Surya Sin- 
ghhana, or throne of the sun. He is a married man of hereditary Julyi6. 
rank, and wears the Linga, of which the Jangalu not considered 
worthy. When one of them goes to the Guru, he makes a profound 
reverence, and, according to his slender means, presents a small 
sum. The Guru, in return, gives theni spme consecrated ashes of 
cow-dung, with which they make the mark of Siva on their fore- 
heads ; and he takes their beads in his hand, by which the prayers 
repeated on them become more efficacious. At their marriages the 
Panchanga tcaAs -pray tr& (Mantr arm). At the Amavasya, or new 
moon, they fast ; but they observe no ceremony in honour of their 


parents. 

The Asagg.ru, Asagas, or washermen, in this country are of two Customs of 
kinds, Siidra, and JVhalliaru. The former are of two nations, Telinga 
and Karnata. These last are by far the most numerous ; and, al- men. 
though they will not intermarry with the Telinga washermen, yet 
they will eat in common. They have no hereditary chiefs ; but the 
collector of the district, who is appointed by the government, and - 
receives a salary, carries all complaints to the Cutwal of the Kasba^ 
or police officer of the chief town of the district, who settles them 
according to custom. The washerman of every village, whose office 
is hereditary, washes all the farmers clothes, and, according to the 
number of persons in each family, receives a regulated proportion of 
the crop. Out of this he must pay to government a certain sum, 
which in general is collected by the head washerman of the Kasba. 
They^ollow no profession but that of washing ; and in all public 
processions, are bound, without reward, to carry a torch before the 
images, and the chief officer of government. Both men and women 
wash. Their proper beasts of burthen are asses, each house keeping 
for breeding and labour- two or three she asses. The female colts 
are reserved to keep up the breed ; and the males are sold to the 
VOL. 1. X X 
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different petty traders that use this kind of cattle. The washermen 
confine their marriages to a few families that they know to be of 
pure descent. They marry a number or wives if they can afford it; 
but that is seldom the case. The girls, even after the age of pu- 
berty, continue to be marriageable ; but cannot take a second hus- 
band. They can be divorced for no other cause than adultery. 
None of them can read : in fact, although admitted to be Sudras, 
they are a cast most deplorably ignorant. They never take the vow 
of Daseri. They are allowed to drink spirituous liquors, and to eat 
fish, fowls, and hogs ; but will not touch carrion. They worship a 
god called Bhuma Divaru, who is represented by a shapeless stone. 
At Bangalore, and some other large towns, they have temples dedi- 
cated to this god, and served by a Pujari of their own cast. To 
Bhuma Devani they offer fruit, and solicit him not to burn or de- 
stroy their cloth. They sacrifice animals to Ubbay ; which, so far 
as I can understand, means steam. They conceive that it is God 
who makes their water boil, and occasionally burns their cloth ; 
and also that the steam, issuing from the water, is the more imme- 
diate residence of the divinity, whom therefore they call Ubbay ; 
but they believe Ubbay and Bhuma to be the same. This seems to 
be the proper worship of the cast ; but they address themselves to 
any other object of superstition that comes in their way, praying 
to Vishnu and the other great gods, and sacrificing to Putulima 
and the Saktis. These prayers and sacrifices seem intended merely 
to procure temporal prosperity. I could not perceive that they had 
the smallest knowledge or belief of a state of future existence. 
Their Gurus are of the Satanana cast ; but where they live, or what 
they do, is to their followers totally unknown. They come round 
occasionally, bestowing holy w^ater, and getting food and money as 
charity. The Panchanga attends at marriages, and tells them the 
times of the new moon ; at w’hich period almost all Hindus observe 
a fast in memory of their deceased parents. They say, that, as they 
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wash the clothes of the astrologer, or Panchdvga, he occasionally CHAPTER 
comes, and tells them some lies : for that he is never at the trouble . 
of predicting the truth, except to those who are rich. July iff. 

The Wully Tigulas, like the Vana Pallis, are a cast of Tamul, or Customs of 
Tigula origin ; and their only employment is the cultivation of 
kitchen gardens. They have lost their original language ; but 
when there is a scarcity of girls here, they go down to the lower 
Carnatic, and get wives from the parent stock. The men are allowed 
a plurality of wives, and never divorce them, but content them- 
selves with giving their females a good drubbing when they prove 
unfaithful. The girls continue to be marriageable after the age of 
puberty, and are very industrious in gathering the produce of the 
garden, and in carrying it to market. They do not spin. This cast 
has hereditary chiefs called Gaunda, which is the Tamul name for 
the head man of a village. None of them can read. With the Vana 
Pallis they eat, but cannot intermarry. They are allowed to eat 
animal food, but not to drink spirituous liquors. They bury the 
dead, and have some faint notions of a future state ; but rather as 
a thing of v'hich they have heard, than as a thing of which they 
are firmly convinced, or in which they are much interested. They 
take the vow of Daseri, which literally means service ; the person, 
who takes the vow, thereby dedicating himself to the service of 
God. They are admitted into all temples, so that they are not con- 
sidered of an impure descent ; but they have no Guru. At the an- 
nual commemoration of their deceased parents, the Panchdngaxtdids 
prayers (Mantrams), which they do not understand ; but at births, 
marriages, or funerals, no such ceremony is required. They do not 
observe the Amdvasyas. The cast god is Vencata Rdmana, or the 
Vishnu of Tripathi. When they go into a temple of this idol, they 
give the priest some small money, and get in return holy water and 
consecrated flowers. They offer sacrifices to the&M^, and in fact 
worship every thing they meet, which is called a deity. 

Although this place be only three cosses from Silagutta, the Gardens. 
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difference in the cultivation of gardens is astonishing ; and, although 
water is to be had at the depth of three men’s stature, garden 
ground gives less rent than common dry-field. Very few subsist by- 
gardening alone ; and they raise neither turmeric, wheat, nor poppy. 
With a proper colony of Silagutta people, as there is plenty of water, 
much land might be here converted into gardens. It is now waste, 
having too hard a bottom for the cultivation of Ragy or sugar. 

The sugar-candy made here is equal to the Chinese, and the 
clayed sugar is very white and fine. The art was introduced by 
the Sultan at Seringapatan^ but was kept seeret. Two Brahmans, 
however, of this place obtained a knowledge of the art ; but they 
also are determined to keep it a secret. The price at which they 
sell it totally precludes it from an extensive sale ; as the Chinese 
sugar-candy is now sold at Seringapatam, cheaper than the fine 
sugar-candy of this place is sold on the spot. In Tippoo's reign the 
prohibition of commerce with the lower Carnatic made the manu- 
facture of importance. The actual price of the fine sugar-candy 
made here is 10 Company’s Rupees a Maund of 24 lb. or 5/. 1 
a hundred-weight ; and of the fine soft sugar, 20 Sultany Fanams a 
Maund, or 3/. 9,s. 7f d. a hundred-weight. The common brown 
sugar-candy, the original manufacture of the country, sells for 5 
Rupees the, Maund, or 2/. lO^r. the hundred-weight; and the 
common brown soft sugar at 3 Rupees, or 1 /. 105, 4d.; the value of 
the Rupee being taken at the exchange of Seringapatam. From the 
farmers the sugar-makers purchase the juice of the cane, after it 


has been boiled down to a certain degree ; and pay 2 Rupees for 
the produce of 1000 canes, which will make 2 Mounds, or 80 ^ers, 
of Jagory. This gives, ^ 

Of refined white sugar-candy \6 Seers - s 8 

Of refined white soft sugar - 35 Seers - - 0 12 5 

Of brown sugar-candy - sg Seers - -0511- 

Of brown soft sugar - ¥) Seers - -066 

The cost of the materials is nearly - - -044 
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Either the expenses or the profits of this manufacture, therefore, CHAPTEH 
are immense. The fine white soft sugar is made up into a kind of 
paste, which is put into moulds of a variety of forms, and thus 
hardens into solid masses, that are presented to guests at marriages, 
or on other great occasions ; which seems to be the reason of the 
enormous price of this manufacture. The art of making this paste 
is also a secret. 

Having taken some of the cultivators to the cane-fields, they 
showed me a plot which they said would produce a hundred 
Mounds of Jagory ; and they observed, that every hole, in which 
two cuttings are planted, should produce from 6 to 10 ripe canes. 

By measuring this field, and allowing for the distance occupied by 
each hole, I found that it would plant 8000 double cuttings ; but, 
as some holes fail entirely, I shall only take the average number of 
caues from each hole at between six and seven ; and then the pro- 
duce of the field will agree perfectly with the two Mounds of Ja- 
gory, stated by the sugar boilers to be what could be obtained from 
1000 canes. I look upon this, therefore, as good data for a calculation ; 
and, extend^ing the measurement, I find that the acre should produce 
about 140 Mounds of Jagory, or 30 hnndred-wcight of this rude 
material ; which is capable of being made into 15 hundred-weight 
of raw sugar, worth 22 /. 15 Of this, however, one third must 
be deducted for the expense of manufacture, leaving 15/. 3^. 4</. 
an acre to be divided between the government and cultivator. 

Of this the government nominally gets one half ; but the deduc- 
tions made on a division are very great. Some sugar-land here is 
watered by the machine called Yatam, an expense which it can well 
bear. In this case, the farmer, for his additional trouble, gets one 
quarter of the government’s share. 

The sugar mills which the people here, as well as every where in Suga^ll. 
the Sira Subadary, use, are two cylinders wrought by a perpetual 
screw, and two bullocks (Figure 34). ; but seven times in the 24 
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CHAPTER hours the bullocks are changed. The mill goes night and day ; and, 
by the labour of 14 bullocks, expresses 7000 canes, which produce 
July If*. 14 Maunds of Jagory, or 7 Maunds of raw sugar, equal to \\ hun- 
dred-weight. To any one of onvfFest India planters, the wretched 
state of mechanics among the Hindus will, from this, be very evi- 
dent ; yet, miserable as this machine seems to be, it appears to me 
better adapted for the purpose to which it is applied, than the mill 
in use at Chenapatam. So far as a very slight knowledge oi Jamaica 
will enable me to judge, the sugar planters of the West /wdje^have 
a decided advantage over those of Hindustan in climate, soil, car- 
riage, and skill both in agriculture and mechanics ; but the enor- 
mous price of labour must always be a heavy drawback on them, 
while they continue the present system of keeping up the popula- 
tion by slaves imported from Africa. 

July 17. 17th July. — ^In the morning I went three cosses to BMdi-caray, a 

o/thrcoun- small fortified village situated on the side of Nandi-durga, which 
try. is opposite from Chica Bala-pura. I passed through among the hills 

by the side of Chin'-raya-conda ; from whence, it is said, springs the 
Pennar, or, the Utara Pindkani, as it is called in the Sanskrit. This 
river runs toward the north ; and the Polar, which springs from 
Nandi, runs to the south. These hills may therefore be looked upon 
as the highest part of the country in the center of the land, south 
from the Krishna. The sources of the Kdveri and Tungabhadra, 
towards the western side, are probably higher. 

Among the hills of Nandi-durga is much fertile land, now covered 
Avith Bamboos, and useless trees ; but which, with a little encourage- 
ment, might be brought into cultivation : this, however, Avould be 
improper, until there be a number of people, and a quantity of 
stock, sufficient to occupy all the lands that have formerly been 
cultivated, but are now waste. Such, at least, is the opinion of the 
Amildar, ivho is a sensible man. 

I took an opportunity, in company with this Amildar, of examin- 


Hindu man- 
ners. 
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ing into the management of the Lac insect ; and for this purpose CHAPTER 
we collected all the people who follow that employment. I have 
always found, that the more of any class of people were assembled, i7- 
.the more likely I was to get just information : not that all of them 
spoke ; some one or two men generally answered my questions j 
but they did it without fear of reflexions from those who might 
otherwise have been absent ; as every one, if he chose, had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking. The Hindus of all descriptions, so far as I have 
observed, are indeed very desirous of having every kind of business 
discussed in public assemblies. 

The people who manage the Lac insect, in the hills near Nandi- Lac insect. 
durga, are of the cast called Woddaru ; and for the exclusive use 
of the trees they pay a rent to government. The tree oft which 
the insect feeds is the Jala, which is nearly related to the Saul of 
Bengal, or the Shorea of Gaprtner, and perhaps the Vatica Chinesis 
of Linnsus. All the trees that I saw here were small, not exceed- 
ing eight or ten feet in height ; and their growth was kept down 
by the insect and its managers; for this size answers best. The 
tree, left to itself, grows to a large size, and is good timber. For 
feeding the insect, it thrives very well in a dry barren soil ; and is 
not planted, but allowed to spring up spontaneously as nature di- 
rects. It is often choked by other trees, and destroyed by Bam- 
ioos, which, by rubbing one against another, in this arid region, 
frequently t^ke fire, and lay waste the neighbouring woods. By 
removing all other trees from the places where the Jala naturally 
grows, and perhaps by planting a few trees on some other hills, 
and protecting them from being choked as they gradually propa- 
gate themselves, the Lac insect might be raised to any extent on 
lands now totally useless, and never capable of being rendered 
arable. In Kartika, or from about the middle of October to the 
middle of November, the Lac is ripe. At that time it surrounds 
almost every small branch of the tree, and destroys almost every 
leaf- The branches intended for sale are then cut off, spread out 
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on mats, and dried in the shade. A tree or two, that are fullest of 
the insect, are preserved to propagate the breed ; and of those a 
small branch is tied to every tree in the month Chaitra, or from 
about the middle of March to the middle of April ; at which time 
the trees again shoot out young branches and leaves. TheXac dried 
on the sticks is sold to the merchants of IBalahari, Gutti, Banga- 
lore, &c.; and according to the quantity raisqd, and to the demand, 
varies in price, from 5 to 20 Fanams a Maund. This is what is called 
stick-lac. In my account of Bangalore, I have given the process for 
dyeing with this substance ; which, after the dye has been extracted, 
is formed into seed and shell lac. 

I found the country beyond the hills more desolate than that 
near Ckica Bala-pura. One third of what has formerly been cul- 
tivated is not occupied ; many of the villages are entirely de- 
serted, and have continued so ever since the invasion of Lord 
Cornwallis. The people say, that they were then afflicted with five 
great evils : a scarcity of rain, followed by that of corn ; and three 
invading, and one defending army, all of which plundered the 
country, and prevented grain from being carried from places where 
it might have been procured ; but, in destruction, the armies of the 
Marattahs, and of the Sultan, were eminently active ; and the 
greater part of the people perished from v/ant of food. In this last 
war they met with no disturbance from the armies; but three 
fourths of their cattle perished by disease. This was not owing to 
a want of forage, of which there was plenty ; but is by the natives 
attributed to an infection, which was propagated from the cattle 
of the armies besieging Seringapatam. Between Color and Chica 
Bala-pura the disease has this year again made its appearance ; but 
it has not yet come to this side of the hills. 

The whole land near Bhidi-caray has formerly been cultivated ; 
and the champaign country seems to extend far to the westward, 
where, at the distance of thirty-two miles, Siva-ganga rears its co- 
nical head. The Ragy is now coming up, and makes a wretched 
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Appearance; for in every field there is more grass than com. CHAPTER 
Notwithstanding the many ploughings, the fields are full of ^rass- 
roots, which are indeed of great length, very tenacious of life, Julj i?. 
sprout at every joint, and are of course difficult to remove ; but 
a good harrow would effect much. The farmers of this country 
are abundantly industrious ; but their wwt of s^U is conspicuous 
. in every operation. 
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July 18 . 


J>ada Bala- 
pura. 



I8th July I went two cosses to Burra, Pedda, Doda, or 
Great Bala-pura, as it is called in the Mussulman, Telinga^ 
Karnata, and English languages. All the country through which I 
passed has formerly been under cultivation ; but now it is almost 
entirely unoccupied. 

On the dissolution of the Vijaya-nagara kingdom, N&rdyana 
Swdmt, the Polygar of Bala-pura, assumed independency ; and in 
the fort, remains of his castle, surrounded as usual by temples, may 
still be traced. On the invasion by the Mogul army under Cossim 
Kh&n, the Polygar was obliged to give up this open part of his 
country, and to retire to Chica Bala-pura, situated nearer his strong- 
holds. Doda Bala-pura formed then one of the seven districts of 
the Sira government ; but it was soon wrested from the Mussulmans 
by the Marattahs. On their decline again, after the battle of 
niput, it was seized by the Nizam, who gave it as a Jaghir, or feu, 
to Abbass Khuli Khdn, a native of the place. He enlarged the fort 
to its present size, made very good gardens after the Mussulman 
fashion, and built a palace with all conveniencies suitable to his 
rank. On the growth of Hyder’s power, however, he was under 
the necessity of giving up the place without resistance j but not 
choosing to enter into that adventurer’s service, whom he con- 
sidered as his inferior in rank, he returned with his children into 
the lower Carnatic, and entered into the service of the Nabob of 
Arcot. One of his wives and her grandson refused to follow him ; 
and these live now in the fort upon a small pension that was granted 
them by Hyder, and which has been continued by. the Company. 
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The fort, considering that it is built entirely of mud, is very large, 
and ver^ strong. All within, as usual, is a sad heap of rubbish and 
confusion. The Assur Khana of Abbess Khuli Khan is however a 
handsome building. In this kind of temple the Mussulmans of the 
Decan, infected by the superstition of their neighbours, worship 
Allah under the form of a human hand, painted on a board betM'een 
two figures that represent the sun and moon. 

One side of the fort is surrounded by gardens ; and the other 
three sides by the town of Bala-pura, which contains 2000 houses, 
and is fortified with a mud wall and hedge. In this town was born 
Meer Saduc, the detestable minister of the late Sultan. He adorned 
his native place by a garden, which, together with that of Abbess 
Khuli Khan, is kept up by the Raja. 

19th and 20th July. — ^I remained at Doda Bala-pura, making some 
inquiries. 

The Gollaru, or, as they are called in their own language, the 
Gollaxeanlu, are a tribe of Telingana descent, and must be distin- 
guished from the Cadu, or Carridy Goalaru, who keep cattle ; with 
whom they neither eat in common, nor intermarry. They are one 
of the tribes of Sudra, whose duty it is to cultivate the ground, and 
to act as the village militia. This cast has, besides, a particular 
duty, the transporting of money, both belonging to the public and 
to individuals. It is said, that they may be safely intrusted with 
any sum ; for, each man carrying a certain value, they travel in 
bodies numerous in proportion to the sum put under their charge ; 
and they consider themselves bound in honour to die in defence of 
their trust ; of course, they defend themselves vigorously, and are 
all armed ; so that robbers never venture to attack them. They 
have hereditary chiefs called Gotugaru, who with the usual council 
settle all disputes, and punish all transgressions against the rules of 
cast. The most flagrant is the embezzlement of money intrusted to 
their care. On this crime being proved against any of the cast, 
the Gotugaru applies to the Amildar, or civil magistrate, and, having 
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July IS. 


July 19,20. 


Customs of 
the Gollaru. 
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CHAPTER his leave, immediately causes the delincjueut to be shot, 

jailer offences are atoned for by the guilty person giving an en^ 
tertainment. In cases of adultery, the chief collects four elders, 
who admonish the wnman to a more decent conduct. If ^ihe be 
repentant, the husband takes her back ; but if she be impudeii ' 
divorces her. After the age of puberty the girls continue to ;.e 
marriageable, and a man may inarry as many of them as he can 
maintain, or procure y for the fornier is not difficult, the wonien 


being very industrious, both in the field and in spinning. They 
are divided into several families, MuUarlu, Beinday, Molu, Sadala^ 
^amfilu, Perindalu, and Toraiay. Tliese are like the Getrams of the 
Br&hmans ; the intermarriage of two persons of the same family 
being considered as incestuous. They call the proper god of the 
cast Krishna Sw&mi, who is one of the incarnations of Vishnu ; and 
they allege, that he was born of their cast both by father’s and 
mother’s side. The Brahmans allege, that the mother of this great 
warrior waS of the Goala, or cow-keepet cast ; in which, perhaps, 
they are well founded ; and they pretend, that a Brahman con* 
descended to impregnate her, which is not improbable. The Gel- 
V iaxanlu offer sacrifices to the Saktis. They pray to Kdla Bhairaoa 
(terrific time ) ; but the women do not appease his wrath by sacri- 
ficing their fingers, like the female Morasu above described. They 
think, that after death good men become a kind of gods ; and they 
offer sacrifices to these spirits : bad men become devils. They know 
nothing of transmigration. They bury the dead, and sometimes, 
take the vow of Ddseri. They are allowed to eat animal food, 
and to drink spirituous liquors. Although their Guru wears the 
Idnga, they do not. He is a Jangama, named Malaiswara Safdmiy 
who lives at Mapdhali Conda, about 14 miles north from hence. 
On his followers he bestows holy water ; and for every marriage 
accepts of a Fanam, although he does not attend the ceremony. This 
tribe seems not to be much attached to any sect ; as its niembera 
also take holy water from the Gurus of the A’ayngar Br&hmans, 
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attd bestow on those persons charity in money and grain. At their CSAPTEft 
marriages, at the new moons, at births, and at the Todamtt as the 
annual commemoration of the death of their parents is called in 
the language, Fanchanga, or village astrologer, reads 

prayers (MantraTns)^ which are'by them reckoned of great efficacy, 
as they are in a language which they do not understand. 

The Cunsa JVoculigaru are a tribe of &kdra of Karnata descent, ’ Customs of 
who are properly cultivators, and who formed a part of the Can- ^ 

dashara, or native militia. Their hereditaiy chiefs are called Gaudas, 
whether they are head-men of villages or not. The Gauda by ex- 
communication, or by the mulct of ah entertainment, settles dis- 
putes, and punishes transgressions against the rules of cast. I» 
cases of adultery, the bead-man, assisted by bis council, inquires 
into the mh-tter. If the man has been of the same cast, the adulr 
teress is only reprimanded, the husband of course retaining the 
power of giving her corporal punishment, although he rarely pro- 
ceeds to such extremities ; but if the man has been of a strange 
cast, the adulteress is excommunicated. They can all intermarry, 
and the men are allowed to take several wives. The women are 
very industrious spinners, and labourers in the field, and continue 
to be marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows ought to be 
buried alive with their husband’s bodies ; and some of the more 
strict people regret that the custom has become entirely obsolete. 

They are allowed to eat animal food, but not to drink spirituoiis 
liquors. Some of them can read, and write accompts. They all 
worship the Sedttis, by sacrificing animals, which they afterwards 
eat. They believe, that after death the spirits of good men become 
a kind of gods, and, by sending dreams, warn men of what is to 
happen. Bad men, after death, become devils, but have no power 
over the living. To the sainted spirits they offer sacrifices. Some 
of them take the vow of Ddseri, and some pray to JMarnm R^a. 

The Panchdnga, or village astrologer, reads Mmtrams to them at 
marriages and births, and in some places attends at tlie annual 
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July 19 > 20 . 


Customs of 
the Lali- 
Gtmdaru. 


co^wemoration of their parents’ death ; but in other places those 
who have taken the vow of Daseri attend at this ceremony. They 
are divided into two religions. One sect worships Sioa : these do not 
wear the Linga ; but their Guru is a Lingabanta Einaru, called Nan~ 
jaya, who lives near Color: he comes occasionally, distributing holy 
water, and accepting charity. The other sect worships Vishnu, and 
follows the hereditary chiefs of the A'ayngar, who on their occa- 
sional visits distribute holy water, and accept of charity. 

The Lali-Gundaru deny their being Sudras, and say that they are 
Idnga Banijigas; but that race will neither eat in their houses, nor 
give them their girls in marriage. They are a tribe of Karnataka 
descent. They are farmers, bullock-hirers, gardeners, builders of 
mud walls, and traders in straw and other small merchandize : but 
they never take service as Batigaru, or hinds. They have hereditary 
chiefs called Ijyamdnas ; who, as usual, with the assistance of a 
council, settle disputes, and punish transgressions against the rules 
of cast, by mulcting the olfender in an entertainment, or by a tem- 
porary excommunication. In cases of adultery, the chief and his 
council first investigate the business. If they find it proved, that a 
woman has been guilty of a connexion with a man of a strange 
cast, the priest (JVodear) is called, and in his presence she is ex- 
communicated ; but, if she has only betowed her favours on a man 
of the cast, her husband turns her away, and she may live with any 
unmarried person of the cast as a concubine. The men are allowed 
to have a number of wives ; and even after the age of puberty the 
women continue to be marriageable. The sex are very industrious, 
both at spinning, and wor king in the fields. This cast bury the dead ; 
and, although they offer sacrifices to the Saktis, are not allowed 
either to drink spirituous liquors, or to eat animal food. They pray 
to the spirits of good men, thinking that they are the occasion of 
dreams which foretel future events ; but they know not what be- 
comes of the spirits of bad men after death. Some of them are 
worshippers of Vishnu^ and some of Iswara. The Guru of the former 
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is a Sri Vmshnaoam Brahman residing at Ahohalum. The Guru of CHAPTER 
the side lives at Meilary and is called Linguppa, He wears the 
JLinga, as do also his followers ; and he is a SannyAsif but of what 20. 

kind the people here do not know. In his excursions, which do 
not happen above once in ten years, he distributes holy water, and 
receives contributions under the name of charity. It is at their 
marriages only that the Panchdnga reads Mantrams. 

I have already mentioned the customs of the Nagaratras, or Customs of 
Bheri, who worship Vishnu, and of those who worship Siva without 
wearing the Linga. I had here an opportunity of examining those the L^o. 
who wear that indecent badge of their religion. They will neither 
. eat nor intermarry with either of the other two sects ; but the 
whole submit to the authority of the same hereditary chiefs, what- 
ever their religious opinions may be. They say, that all Bheri were 
formerly of the Vishnu side, and that about five hundred years ago 
they separated from it. Yet they contend, that even before this 
secession, they and all other Nagarataru were under the authority 
of Dharma Siva Ach&rya, a Smartal Sannydsi residing in the lower 
Carnatic. For this extraordinary circumstance they can assign no 
reason. This Brdhman at their marriages bestows on them a thread, 
like that which is worn by the three higher casts; for they pretend 
to be Vaisyas. For each thread, which ever after marriage they 
continue to wear, they pay one Fanam. Under the name of Dharma 
(duty), they also give contributions to this Brdhman whenever he 
comes to the place. On such occasions he punishes by whip and 
fine all those who have transgressed against the rules of cast. They 
are also subject to Muniswara Sicdmi, a person of their cast, who 
lives at Baswana-pura, near Cangundy, in the Bara Mahdl. He be- 
stows on them the Linga, and an UpaMsa ; but his power in punish- 
ing for delinquencies extends, only to fines. The first Munirwara 
&odmi is believed to have sprung from the earth at Kalydna Pat- 
tana ; and his successors acknowledge no superiors, but are con- 
sidered as Irwara in a human form. The office is hereditary, and of 
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^HaMER c6i^k tlie Sw&m fBarries. The eldest son,' on the death dF hrs 

becomes an incarnation of Siva; while theysminger brothers 
Iffe considered merely as holy men, bnt follow begging as thehr 
profession ; for in this country that is esteemed the laoiil honourable 
employment. They reside in the Matam^ or college, with theUc 
brother, and accompany hhn in his tmvels annong the disciples. 
The daughters of this sacred family never marry persons of lower 
birth; hot when there is a scarcity of women for the use of the 
men, they condescend to take the daughters of the Emulnaru, wiK> 
among this sect are a kind ef nobility. These do not intermarry 
with the populace ; but fhey follow lay profemom, and are not in 
exclusive possession of the office of hereditary chief. In the two 
other sects of this cast, there are no Emulnaru. The Brdhtium Gurm, 
and MurAmcera Ssokm, are considered as of equal rank. The Lira- 
gabanta Jangamas are not by this cast considered as their Gurus; 
bnt they receive charity, by which a kind of authority is implied* 
They give nothing to the DhSnga Jangamas, They do not know 
^itMuniswaraSwdmi is possessed of any books : whmi he bestows the 
Linga, he prays extemporarily in the vulgar tongue. At marriages, 
and the ceremonies which are performed for their deceased parents, 
the Panchdnga and mendicant Brahmans attend, and read Man- 
trams. On these occasions the Jangamas also attend, and besides 
receive the whole profit of births and funerails. They bury the 
dead, and their widows ought to accompany them in the grave ; 
but this custom has become obsolete. Widows cannot marry again: 
'such an action, indeed, Veing considered as intolerably infamoie, 
my informers lost all patience when I asked the question. The men 
are allowed a plurality of wives, but cannot divorce them for- any 
cause except adultery. They are not allowed to eat animal food, 
nor to drink spirituous liquors. 

I here find, that besides the tradesmen, there are three divisions 
among the ; and that the customs of each differ coiisi. 


Farther ac- 
count of the 
customs of 


t\xfVhaUias. derably in different villages, as might be naturally expected among 
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a people who have no written rule. There are two tribes of What- CHAPTER 
Has that speak the language of Karnata ; one called simply Karnata, 
and the other Morasu Whalliaru. These last deny that they have J{iiyi9, 20. ' 
any Guru; but say, that they give presents to the priest at the 
temple of Kdla Bhairam. They offer sacrifices to the Saktis, to whom 
they are never Puj&ris ; and in this place they never take the vow 
of Ddseri. The Karnata Whalliaru say, that they have a god named 
Cadri Singuppa, which is one of the names of Vishnu. The Puj&ri 's.t 
this idol’s temple is a VaUhnavam, and acts as their Guru. He sends 
annually a deputy to bestow holy water, and receive charity. They 
also sacrifice to the Saktis. The Teliga Whalliaru call themselves 
Malktmnlu, and retain the Telinga language. Their religion here is 
the same with that last mentioned. They have no idea of a future 
state. They never marry two wives ; but, to keep up the family, if 
the wife has no children, they may take one concubine. Some 
men do not marry, and these may keep as many concubines as they 
please. The Gotugaru, or chief of the cast, here, is not an here- 
ditary office, but a person appointed by the Amildar to collect the 
house-rent. He is a Parriar from the lower Carnatic; for, as I have 
before observed, the Parriar of the Tamuls, is the same cast with 
the Whalliaru of Karnata, and the Maliwanlu of Tdingana. He 
settles all disputes ; and on all delinquents imposes a mulct of an 
entertainment. 


The Teliga Divangas of the Siva sect intermarry with those who Customs of 
worship Vishnu; and the wife always adopts the religion of her 
husband. Even after the age of puberty the w omen may marry ; Dndngds. 
and, except for adultery, cannot be divorced. Polygamy is allowed 
to the men, but they do not confine their women. Widows were for- 
merly expected to bury themselves alive with their husbands bodies, 
but the custom has become obsolete. The people of this cast are al- 
lowed to eat animal food ; but not to drink spirituous liquors. They 
offer sacrifices to the Saktis, and have the same opinion concerning a 
future life, that the Canara Devdngas entertain. They can read 
VoL. I. Z z 
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CHAPTER ^4 vrite accompt?. Although they do not wear the 

n^ct the Brahfttans as Gurus, and follow Ceri->B^swa Upp0, who 
July 19,20. admonishes them to wash their heads, and to pray to ImarA. H® 
as usual receives Gharma, or charity, and on every marriage has a 
small fee. At births, marriages, funerals, new moons, and the an- 
nual celebration of their parents’ decease, the Panch&nga reads 
Mautrams ; hut the Jangamas share in the profits, as on all these 


occasions they receive charity. 

Smartai I found here three Smartal Brahmans, who were reckoned men of 

2 trigla of learning. They said, that the sacred cast is divided into at least 
thefemily thousand tribes, which, from hatred to one another, never in- 

cited G6~ termarry ; for they might do so without infringing the rules of 
cast. It is considered as incestuous for two persons of the same 
G 6 tram to intermarry. The origin of the Gotrams is thus explained. 
The first Brtihmans that sprung from the head of Brahm^ when he 
RUhu created mankind are still alive, and are called RishU. They are 
endowed with wonderful powers, being able to induce the gods 
to perform whatever they please. This power they obtained by long 
fasting and prayer ; and they continue to pass their tinae in these 


exercises, living in very retired places, and having been very sel- 
dom seen, especially in these degenerate days. Each of these Rishis 
bad children, and each became thus the founder of a Gotram; all 
his descendants in the male line constituting one family. Every 
Gbtram possesses Vaidika, Lokika, and Numbi, or Sim-Brahmana, as 
this last set are called by the Smartal. 

Conuneree of Merchants from Tadepatry, on the Pennav river, come to Goda 
DudaBala- and bring chintses, muslins, turbans, and handkerchiefs: 

^ they take away Jagory and cash. The merchants of Salkm bring 

muslins, cotton cloths with red borders, blue cotton cloths, and tur- 
bans : they take away money, with which they repair to Bangalore, 
and purchase betel-nut. From Naragunda, in the Guab, merchants 
bring blue cotton cloth, cotton thread, Terra japonica, and dates : 
they take away Jagory and cash; with which, on the road back 
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they purchase coco-nuts. From Chintamony, north freth Colar, cHAf*TER 
merchants bring coloured cotton cloths with silk borders, muslins, 
turbans, and coarse cloths made by the Tbgotas z.nd Whallidtu; and July 19 , 20 . 
they take back cash. The manufacturers of the place carry their 
cloths to Seringap&tam. All the cotton wool is imported by mer- 
chants from Balahari and Naragunda, who take back Jagoty and 
cash. The commerce of the place is inconsiderable ; the traders 
seem to want enterprise, and never venture from home ; but they 
complain of the want of capital. The Sultan, after having as usual 
distressed them, by forcing upon them a quantity of goods at an 
extravagant rate, removed them to a new town which he was 
building at Nandi-durga ; and they had thrown most of their valu- 
able effects into that fortress when it was stormed by the army of 
Lord CorWWallis. By these misfortunes they are reduced to great 
poverty. Five years ago, the Sultan having then given up the ca- 
price of a new town, they were allowed to return home. 

There are here many kitchen gardens,’ which pay a higher rent Gardens, 
than the ground employed for the cultivation of grain. This soil 
is rather poor, but the water is near the surface. They do not cul- 
tivate Ragy, wheat, nor turmeric ; and the most valuable produc- 
tions that they have are onions, garlic, and capsicum. The maize 
thrives better than at Silagutta, growing seven or eight feet high, 
and producing four or five heads. The gardeners, however, remove 
all except one ; and allege, that the plant is not able to bring more 
to perfection. The same prejudice against the grain prevails here, 
as elsewhere in this country. When I asked if they ever made it 
into flour, my question was considered as a joke, or perhaps as an 
absurdity, at which the people could not help laughing. As a se- 
cond ctop, radishes follow maize. 

The Amildar is endeavouring to introduce the manufacture of Sugar, 
sugar. He has made advances to the Brahmans who understand 
the art ; and, to begin the experiment, has planted 50.000 holes. 

He thinks to be able to undersell the sugar-candy of China at 
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CHAPTER .Seringapatam. He says, that the manner of rehi^ing the raw sugar 
is hy boiling it with milk ; which, by its coagulation, would no 
July 19 , 20.^ doubt answer the purpose, but the process must be expensive. 
PucMly, fye In some places of this vicinity, the ground for sugar-cane is wa- 
chme^fOT™^" tered by the machine which the Mussulmans call Puckally, and the 
raising water, natives It consists of two bags of skin raised by a cord 

passing over a pulley, and drawn by two oxen, or buffaloes, de- 
scending on an inclined plane. The great imperfection of this 
contrivance seems to be, that the cattle are forced to reascend the 
inclined plane backwards ; but it appears to be a manner of raising 
water very capable of being improved, so as to become highly va- 
luable. One man manages both the cattle ; but these work only 
one half of the day ; so that the Puckally requires the labour of 
one man and four beasts. The cultivators here reckon, that one 
Puckally will raise as much water as nine men working with the 
largest Yatam, on which two men work the lever ; or as seven men 
each working a single Yatam. This seems to confirm my opinion 
of the superiority of this last mentioned machine. The cost of the 
cattle is not reckoned to be more than that of one man, as they get 
no other provision than the straw of the farm, which they convert 
into manure, and which would otherwise be lost. Those who raise 
sugar-cane have tAvo fields, on Avhich they alternately raise that 
plant and Ragy. If they use the Capily for watering their cane, 
they pay a money-rent, Avhich is reduced in proportion to their 
trouble ; but if they obtain a supply of water from a reservoir, the 
government takes one half of the crop. 

Breed of Above the GhaU asses are a kind of cattle much used. Every 
asses. washerman keeps three or four females, and a male. The super- 

fluous males, as I have had occasion to mention, are sold to various 
kinds of petty traders. The breed is very small, no pains being 
taken to improve it ; nor indeed to keep it from growing worse, 
unless it may be considered as having already arrived at the ulti- 
mate degree of imperfection. For the purpose of breeding mules. 
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the late Sultan introduced some fine asses from Arabia ; but the CHAPTER 
prejudices of bis subjects were so strong, that nothing could be 
done. The animal is indeed considered so impure, as to be beneath July 19,20. 
the notice of every person who has any kind of claim to rank ; and 
my questions on the subject were rather disagreeable. Black asses 
are not uncommon, and white ones are sometimes to be seen ; but 
neither constitute a different breed. The asses get nothing to eat, 
except what, in the intervals of labour, they can pick up about the 
village. When the crop is on the ground, they are tied up at night ; 
but at other seasons they are allowed to roam about, and, in order 
to prevent them from wandering too far, their fore feet are tied 
together. The males are never castrated, and the best are always 
sold off by the washermen, which are principal causes of the dege- 
neracy of the breed. At three years of age the females begin to 
breed, and some have every year a colt, while others breed once 
only in three years. The colt sucks, till its mother is again big. 

The idea of the milk being ever used by men is reckoned too al^- 
surd to be credible. A common mark of disgrace for criminals is 
the being forced to ride on an ass ; and even the washermen are 
unwilling to acknowledge that they ever defile themselves so far 
as to ride on this animal. A good male, three or four years old, 
sells for 10 Fanams (6s. 8jd.) ; a female of the same age sells for 
the same price. An ass’s burthen is reckoned thirty-six Seers of 
Ragy, or about 7dlb.; with which they will daily travel two cosses, 
or nearly seven miles. 

July. — I went five cosses to Tonday Bava, xiovix Mahd-hali- July 21. 
durga, passing chiefly through a barren hilly country, totally uncul- 
tivated, and covered with bushes or coppice-wood. It is part of a try. 
hilly chain that comes toward the west from the north of Color, 
and meets at right angles tjie chain that extends north from Ca- 
pala-durga. This chain running east and west is called a Ghat, and 
the country to the north of it is said to be below the Ghats. The 
whole of it is watered by branches of the Utara Pindkan'i, or Pennar. 
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CHAPTER The nature of the crops here is very different from that in the sou- 
them parts of the country. 

July 21. The Baydaru are of two kinds, Karnata, and Telinga. The fof- 

fhe the Linga, and are said to be numerous near Raya-durga. 

Those in the north-eastern parts of the Mysore Raja’s dominions 
are of Tdinga descent, and retain that language. They seem to be 
the true Sddra cultivators and military of Telingdna, and to have 
been introduced in great numbers into the southern countries of 
the peninsula, when these became subject to Andray or Tding&ntt 
princes. The Telinga Baydas neither intermarry, nor eat in common 
with those of Karnata extraction. Among themselves they can all 
eat together; but, in order to keep up the purity of the race, they 
never marry, except in families whose pedigree is well known. 
Like the Brdhrnans, they are divided into a number of families, of 
which a male and female can never intermarry. They have also 
among them a race of nobles called Chimalas. Among these are the 
hereditary chiefs, who punish transgressions against the rules of 
cast, and who are called Gotugaru. From this class of nobles were 
also appointed the feudal lords, vulgarly called Polygars ; but who 
assiimed to themselves the Sanskrit title Sansthanika. Civil dif- 
ferences in this tribe are made up in assemblies of the heads of fami- 
lies, the hereditary chiefs having become almost extinct. No heavier 
punishment was ever inflicted by these than the mulct of an enter- 
tainment. The Baydaru ought by birth to be soldiers, and hunters 
of tigers, boars, deer, and other noble game, and ought to support 
themselves by cultivating the ground. They are both farmers and 
hinds, and sometimes act as Talliari, a low village officer. They are 
permitted to' eat fowls, sheep, goats, hogs, deer, and fish, and to 
drink spirituous liquors. The men are allowed to take many wives, 
'but can only divorce' them for adultery. The women are very in- 
dustrious, both at home and in the field ; and even after the age of 
puberty continue to be marriageable. Widows are not expected to 
sacrifice themselves to the manes of their husbands; but they 
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canQot marry a aepond time. la some families of the Baydaru, 
however, they may be received as concubines. Tliey bury the dead. 
They believe, that after death wicked men become devils, and that 
good men are born again in a human form. The spirits of men who 
die without having married, become Viriha; and to their memory 
have small temples and images erected, where ojfiferings of cloth 
rice, and the like, are made to their manes. If this be neglected, 
they appear in dreams, and threaten those who are forgetful of 
their duty. These temples consist of a heap, or cairn of stones, in 
which the roof of a small cavity is supported by two or three flags ; 
and the image is a rude shapeless stone, which is occasionally oiled, 
as in this country all other images are. Female chastity is not at 
all honoured in this way. This superstition seems rather local, than 
as belonging to this cast; for it is followed by all the -Stfdr/w of this 
part of the country, and I have not observed it any where else. The 
Baydaru, in consequence of vows made in sickness, take Bdscri, 
that is, dedicate themselves to the service of God, both perpetual 
and temporary. The proper god of the cast is Trimula Bboaru, to 
whom a celebrated temple is here dedicated. It is an immense 
mass of granite on the summit of a low hill. Under one side of it 
is a natural cavity, which is painted red and white with streaks of 
reddle and lime. In this cavity is placed a rude stone, as the em- 
blem of the god ; and it is attended by a priest or Pujdri of the 
cast called Satdnana. To this place all the Baydaru of the neigh- 
bourhood once a year resort. Hht Pujdri then dresses some victuals; 
and having consecrated them, by placing them before the idol, he 
divides them among the people. Trimula, it must be observed, is 
the name of the hill at Tripathi, on which the celebrated temple of 
Vishnu, under the name of Vencaty Rdmana, is built. The Bctydaru 
never pray to any of the Saktis, except Marima, who inflicts the 
small-pox on tliose who offend her. To this terrible power they 
offer sacrifices, and eat the flesh. Their Guru is Trimula Tata Achd- 
rya, an hereditary chief of thc& i Vaishnavam Brahmans, who gives 
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CHAPTER them Chakrantikam, Upadesa, and holy water, and, when he visits 
the place, receives from each person one Fanam. At marriages, 
July 21 . and at the annual commemoration of deceased parents, the Pcw- 
changa acts as Purohita. 


July 22 . 22d July. — I went three cosses to Assauru, a village inhabited by 

otT^couu- cultivators, and said to contain five hundred houses, but which looks 
try- wretchedly poor. On the way, we passed a place which, although 

not so large, was better built. It is called Bomma Samudra. The 
country in general is level, but contains several ridges of barren 
hills. It is intersected by the channels of several mountain tor- 
rents, which are wide, and full of sand ; but even now they contain 
no water. I am informed, that sometimes, for a little while after 
very heavy rains, they are full. The soil in many places is a rich 
black clay ; and, there being no made roads in any part of this 
country, the travelling in the rainy season is very bad. The culti- 
vation is wretched, and slovenly ; a great deal, that has formerly 
been cultivated, is now waste ; and much that appears to possess a 
very good soil has never been reclaimed. I observed several of the 
reservoirs out . of repair. The people attribute this state of the 
country, partly to the oppression of the former government, and 
partly to an uncommon scarcity of rain that has prevailed for ten 
years. The width and dryness of the channels made by the tor- 
rents of former seasons seem to confirm the last mentioned cause. 
They say, that the countr}'^ does not want people; but that, by long 
sufferings, they are disheartened from working. Last year they had 
no sickness among their cattle, but this fatal disorder has now begun 
to make its appearance. 

July 23. July . — I went three cosses to Doda Baitea^ a fortified village 

inhabited by farmers, which contains about fifty houses. By the 
way I passed two other such places, near which there w'as some cul- 
tivation ; but the w’hole of the other parts of the country was 
covered with bushes or coppice-wood. The ground was no where 
too steep for cultivation ; and, except in a few stony places, the soil 
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seemed tolerably good, I saw no appearance of its ever having CHAPTER 
been cultivated. There is here a small river, from the bed of which, 
as from the channel of the Polar at Vellore, trenches may be drawn, July 23. 
so as at ail seasons to give the fields water. At present it contains 
no water above ground. Many of the torrents between this and 
the Penmr, in the newly acquired dominions of the Nizam, aflPord 
a similar supply of water. In others, the streams are shut up by dams 
or Anacuts, and forced into large reservoirs. ‘ The people in the 
Nizam's share of the Sultan's dominions have already experienced 
the imbecility and rapacity of that government ; and have begun 
to retire into the dominions of the Mysore Raja, where there is 
plenty of room. For a century past this place has been subject to 
Mysore, although it was separated from the capital by the Mussul- 
man government of Sira. In the mean time many of the neigh- 
bouring Durgas, or hill forts, with the territories belonging to them, 
continued subject to their original Polygars, who yere mostly rob- 
bers, till the whole were finally expelled by Tippoo. In the war of 
Lord Cornwallis this place suffered extremely, as Purseram Bhow's 
army was encamped some days in the neighbourhood. This, joined 
to the famine, and to Tippoo's government, both before and since, 
has reduced the country and population to a very low state. 

24th July. — I went two cosses to Madhu-giri, or Honey-hill, a july 24 . 
strong Durga, which is surrounded on all sides by hills. From 
Bailea, these hills appeared as a connected chain, and are a part of 
that ridge which runs north from Capala-durga ; but on entering 
among them, I found narrow vallies winding through in all direc- 
tions. The hills are rocky and bare ; but in many places the soil 
of the vallies is good. In some places there are coco-nut gardens; 
but many of the cleared fields are now unoccupied, and a great 
deal of good ground seems never to have been reclaimed. 

The view of Madhu-giri, on approaching it from tlm east, is much Madhu-giri. 
finer than that of any hill-fort that I have seen. The works here 
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CHAPTER make a very conspicuous appearance whereas in general they are 
scarcely visible, being hidden by the immensity of the rocks on 
July 24 .. \rhich they are situated. On the fall of the Vijaya-nagara monarchy, 
this place belonged to a Polygar named Chiccuppa Gauda ; but more 
than a century ago it came into the possession of the Mysore fa- 
mil 3 ^ Mul Raja built the fortress of stone, which formerly had 
been only of mud. Here also he built a palace; in the suburbs he 
/ rebuilt a large temple ; and near it he made fine gardens, and the 

handsomest building for the reception of travellers that I have seen 
in India. Unfortunately, it is now ruinous. The fortifications were 
improved to their present form by Hyder ; the place in his time 
was a considerable mart, and possessed some manufactures, havdng . 
a hundred houses occupied by weavers. A Marattah chief, named 


Madi Row, held it for seven years of Hyder" s government, having 
seized it after the victoi-y which his countrymen gained at Tonuru, 
When he was forced to retire, he plundered the town of every thing 
that he could carry away ; and with the exaggeration usual in Hin- 
dustan, the place is said to have then been so rich, that he disdained 
to remove any thing less valuable than gold. The oppressions of 
Tippoo had nearly ruined the place, when the destruction was com- 
pleted by the Marattah chief Bulwunt Roxv, one of Purseram Show's 
officers. Although he besieged the fort five months, he was unable 
to take it. His army was numerous, exaggerated by native ac- 
counts to 20,000 men ; but they were a mere rabble, a banditti 
assembled by the Poly gars, who formerly were dispossessed of the 
neighbouring strong-holds, and who then had ventured back under 
the protection of Lord Cornwallis. Y^hen that nobleman gave peace 
to the Sultan, tliese ruffians had entirely ruined every open place in 
the neighbourhood; but they were immediately afterwards dispersed 
by the Sultan, who pursued with so much activity the 500 Marattah 
horse which had joined this rabble, that twenty only escaped with 
their chief. The place has ever since been in a very languishing 


\ 
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condition, but is beginning to revive. Purnea has appointed a bro- 
ther-iu-la^r of his own to be Amildar, and gives the inhabitants 
considerable encouragement. 

From the 25th till the sgth of July — I remained at Madhu-giri, 
chiefly employed in taking an account of the cultivation of this 
country ; which, as I have observed before, differs considerably 
from that to the southwatd of Nandi-durga. It also differs from 
that on the west side of this ridge of hills towards Sira; and its 
extent may be reckoned from thence east to near Ckica Bala-pura, 
and from Nandi-durga north to Penu-conda. 

Previous to examining the state of agriculture here, it must be 
observed, that Madi Row introduced a new set of weights and mea- 
sures, which, notwithstanding all Tippoo's efforts to the contrary, 
continue still to be used. They are explained in the accompanying 
table. 


CHAPTER 

VL 

July 25,&c. 

Cultivation 
ill the coun- 
tr} north 
from the 
Ghats of 
Nandi- 
durga. 


Weights and 
Measures. 


Table of Weights and Measures at Madhu-giri. 

The Cucha Weight. 

lb. 0,025244= 1 Dudu. 

22 Dudus::zl Seer =Ib. 0,555368. 

48 Seers =1 Mound— lb. 26,657664, 

The Pucka Measure. 

Cubical inches 74,81X66 &c.=l Seer. 

If Seer —I Puddy — Winchester bushel 0,054199 


4 Puddies =1 Bulla ------- 0,208777 

1 6 Bulks — 1 Wocula, or Cologa - - 3,40436 
20 IFoculas— I Candaca ----- - 66,808333 &c. 


All accompts are kept in Canter' -ray a Pagodas and Fanams. In all 
the districts near this, the rate of exchange, for different coins, is 
nominally regulated according to the Niruc; that is, made by the 
ofiicer commanding at Pauguda, or Paughur as we call it ; but the 
Shrofs (Sardf), or money-changers, vary a little from this; not 
from a greater accuracy in the valuation of the coins, but for rea- 
sons that are prevalent all over India, and the nature of which is 
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CHAPTER known to this class of men alone. The Batta, or money paid to the 
Shrqf for exchanging a Sultany Pagoda into Fanams, \s S Dudus, 
July 25, &c. or nearly 0,9 per cent, and by those M'ho have lived in Bengal 
must be considered as very moderate. Besides, the Wirqf values 
the Fanam at part less than the Niruc does ; yet the value put 
on it by the officer is less than its intrinsic worth ; for the regula- 
tion which he has made fixes its value at ^ of a Sultany Pagoda ; 
and 12,913 Fanams contain as much pure gold, as the Sultany Pa- 
goda. In all calculations I shall use the Seringapatam rate of ex- 
change, and take the Fanam at ^ of a Pagoda. The Company’s 
Rupee passes here for 56 Dudus, and the Sultany for 59 ^ ; whereas 


Trimula 

Nat/aka. 


Divisioli of 
lands. 


Ifirarumba, 
or watered- 
lands. 


the real proportion is 56 to 56^. 

The first day that Ipassed here was very disagreeable ; as I detected 
the people lying to me in the grossest manner and on account of 
the Amildar’s connections, the messenger who accompanied me was 
afraid to speak. I at length met with an acting Gauda, or renter 
of some villages, named Trimula Nayaka, from whom I received the 
intelligence which I consider as the most accurate that I procured 
during my whole journey. Trimula Nayaka is the family name of 
the Madura Rajas, and in fact my new acquaintance was of that 
house. His ancestor yvas a brother of the then reigning prince, 
who, in a dispute, was savage enough to threaten the life of so near 
a relation. The younger brother in this necessity was forced to 
emigrate, and came to this country, where many other Polygars of 
Telinga extraction then lived ; for it must be observed, that the 
last race of Madura Rajas were of Telinga descent; and were Poly- 
gars, who assumed independence on the overthrow of their sove- 
reign, the king of Vij lya-nagara. 

The cultivated lands in this country, defined, as before, as ex- 
tending from Nandi to Penu-conda, and from C/iica Bala-pura to 
Madhu-giri, are as usual divided into two kinds : Nirarumba, or 
watered-lands ; and Pyrarumba, or dry-field. 

The watered-land here includes all the grounds called Tota, or 
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Bagait, whether employed for palm plantations, or for kitchen- CHAPTER 
gardens. It is watered partly by reservoirs, or Carays ; partly by 
Callivays, v'hich are channels cut from rivers; and partly by the July 25, &c. 
machines called Capily, and Yatam. The quantity of watered- 
land is nearly equal to that of dry-field; and, besides that reserved 
for palm trees and kitchen stutfs, and which is not considerable, is 
divided into two kinds. These two divisions are nearly equal in 
extent ; the one is cultivated chiefly for rice, transplanted Ragy, 
and Join ; the other with wheat, Carlay, Mentea, and Jirigay. The 
extent, however, of all the watered land is reckoned by the quan- 
tity of rice seed that would be required to sow it. By measuring 
two fields, and taking the medium, I estimate the Candaca of wa- 
tered-land to be 30 acres. 


In the annexed table will be seen the articles that are here Articles 
commonly cultivated on the watered-grounds, with several parti- watSei 
culars relating to each. ground. 
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I shall now detail the other circumstances which attend their cul- CHAPTER 
tivation. 

On the first division of the watered-lands, rice is t 6 e greatest July 25, &c, 
crop ; and, when there is plenty of water, the same ground in the 
course of the year gives two crops, which, from the respective 
times of harvest, are called the Kdrtika and Vaisdkha crops. The 
former, provided two crops are taken, is the most productive; but, 
if the Kdrtika be omitted, the Vaisdkha gives a greater return 
than the Kdrtika alone would have given ; not, however, equal to 
the produce of both crops. The quality of the grain in both crops 
is the same. For the reasons mentioned at Colar, the Vaisdkha crop, 
although raised in the dry season, is the one most regularly taken. 

For this crop all the kinds of rice may be sown; for the Kdrtika 
crop the Bily Sanabutta, and Cari Chaningy^ are never sown ; as with 
rain they are apt to lodge. The soil used for Tripetty-Sanabutta, 
Bily-Chaningy, Cari-Chaningy, and Put' -Rajah, is Marulu, or sandy. 

The others require a clay, which in the low grounds is always black. 

The red soil is always confined to the rising grounds, and is there- 
fore never cultivated for rice, except when it can be watered by 
machines; and, if the water be more than 3 If feet from the sur- 
face, these are never used. Two men and four oxen can, by means 
of the machine called Capily, supply an acre and a half of ground 
Avith water sufficient to raise a crop of rice. One set works four 
or five hours in the morning ; and the" other as much in the even- 
ing. In the day the men do little jobs; but the cattle do no other 
work. When this machine is used, the government does not divide 
the crop Avith the farmer; but, on account of his extraordinary 
labour, takes a fixed rent of four seeds, or else contents itself with 
one quarter of the produce. Sixteen seeds may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as the average crop of this country ; but then the seed, it 
must be observed, is sown very thick. Little rice is, however, 
watered by machinery; and the kinds chosen are those Avhich 
require the shortest time to come to maturity. 
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Cultivation 
for the Kdr- 
tika crop. 


Cultivation 
for the Vai- 
sakha crop. 


The only manner of cultivating rice, that is in use here, is the 
Mola, or sprouted-seed ; the manner of preparing which is as fol- 
lows. The ears must be cut off, the grain beat out immediately, 
and then dried in the sun three or four days. It must be preserved 
in straw or in jars. When wanted for sowing, it must be exposed 
to the sun for a day, and soaked in water all the following night. 
It is then put upon a layer of the leaves of the Yecada, or Asclepias 
gigantea, or of the Harulu, or Ricinus Palma Christi, mixed with 
sheeps dung, and is surrounded by stones, so as to keep it together. 
It is then covered with Bawdwry leaves (Dodonea mscosa Willd:), 
and pressed down with a stone. Next morning the upper leaves are 
removed, and a pot of water is thrown on the seed, which must be 
turned with the hand, and then covered again with the leaves and 
stone. Daily, for three or four times, this operation must be re- 
peated, and then the sprouts from the seed will be almost an inch 
long. 

For the Kdrtika crop, plough seven times in the course of thirty 
days, the ground all the while being inundated. In the next place 
manure the ground with leaves, and tread them into the mud. 
Then let off the water, and sow the seed broad-cast, covering it 
with a little dung. On the 4th day cover the ground with water, 
and immediately afterwards let it run off. Repeat this daily, till 
the eighth time, after which the field must be kept constantly in- 
undated to the depth of one inch for ten days, and four inches for 
the remainder. The weedings are at the end of the 6th, 10th, and 
12th weeks from sowing. The season for ploughing continues all 
the months of Jyaishtha and Ashddha, which this year was from the 
24th of May to the 21st of July. 

For the Vaisahha crop the same process is followed ; but the 
ploughing season is from the 15th of Asfwaja till the last of Mdrga- 
sirsha; which, this year, will be from the 3d of October till the 16th 
of December. By this time the whole seed must be sown; and the 
nearer it is done to it, the better. 
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The leaves used here as a manure for rice-land are those of the 
Coghi, or GeUcga pirpurta; of the Haingay, or Robinia mitis; of the 
Y^cada, or Asckpias gigantea; of the Dem^rum, or Erythroxylon 
sideroxyloid.es, E. M . ; of the Calli, or Euphorbium Ttruealli ; and of 
the HmU' Ellu, a plant not yet described. 

From rice ground, in place of the Kartika crop, Sussi, or Naf 
Ragy, is often taken. This is the same with the Toin Ragy, before 
mentioned, and is transplanted and watered like rice. The follow- 
ing is the process for raising the seedlings. The season for sowing 
lasts Vaisakha, Jyaishtha, smd Ashadha ; which this year is from the 
23d of April till the fist of July ; but the process in any one field 
is finished in from 22 to 24 days. With a hoe dig a small spot of 
ground to the depth of four inches and manure it with dung;. Then 
divide it into small squares, about two cubits each way; sow the seed 
very thick, cover it with dung, and water the squares with a pot. 
This must be repeated every other day until the plants are fit for 
removing, which is from 22 to 24 days. When the seed is sown, the 
field into which it is to be transplanted must have five ploughiog& 
It is then dunged, and divided into plots about three or four cubits 
square, which are surrounded with small ridges to confine the water. 
These plote qre filled with, water, and the young Ragy is trans- 
planted into them. In order to remove the plants, there is no oc- 
casion to water the plots in which they were raised, as the people 
of Color recommended. To procure a full crop, the Ragy ought 
once in eight days, to be watered ; but those who are indolent con- 
tent themselves with giving water once in eleven or twelve days. 
On the I5th day after- transplanting, it must be weeded with a small 
hpe called Molu pdtu. (Figure 35). The Ragy on dry ground 

is reckoned of rather a superior quality ; but the produce of this is 
great. It thrives on any soil in which rice av ill grow. One machine 
of the kind called Capily. will water 0^ acres of Ragy. 

In place of the Vaisdkha crop of rice, MUy Jola \^ sometimes sown. 
This must be followed by a Kartika crop of Ragy, as after it the 
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produce of rice would be very small. The Jola also thrives best 
after a Kartika crop of Ragy. The following is the process of cul- 
tivation. Immediately after cutting the Kartika crop, in Kartika, 
Margasirsha, and Paushya (19th October to the 14th January), 
plough five times, and manure with equal parts of dung, and of mud 
from the bottoms of tanks, mixed with the leaves of the Robimamitis. 
A man then draws furrows with a plough, and another places the 
seed in the furrows at the distance of four or five inches. By the 
next furrow it is covered. Previous to being planted, the seed 
must have been soaked in water. In place of using a rolling-stone, 
the field is then smoothed by drawing over it a plank, on one end 
of which a man stands, and by this means that forms a low ridge; 
and thus throughout the field, at the distance of the length of the 
plank, which is six feet, parallel rows of ridges are produced. The 
intermediate spaces are divided into oblong plots by forming with 
the hand ridges, which at every eight or twelve cubits distance 
cross the others at right angles. At the same time the areas of the 
plots are exactly levelled. Before sowing, there must have been 
rain enough to moisten the ground, otherwise water must be 
given. At the end of a month the field must have another water- 
ing ; and once in eight days, until the grain be ripe, this must be 
repeated. 

In place of the Vaisakha crop on rice ground, the Agara Jola is 
sometimes sown. It is cultivated exactly as the Bily Jola, but ripens 
in, four months. One Capily, requiring the labour of three men and 
four bullocks, can water 2^ acres of Jola land that are divided into 
eight portions, of which one is daily allowed water. 

In place of the Kartika crop, should there be no water in the re- 
servoir, a species of Navony, called Mobu, is sometimes taken from 
rice ground, as the usual quantity of rain is sufficient to ripen it. 
In Chaitra and Vaisakha, or from about the middle of March till 
the middle of May, plough twice, manure with dung, and then 
plough twice again. After a shower of rain, sow, either broad-cast, 
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or with the drill. If the day then dry up, smooth the field with a CHAPTER 
bunch of thorns; but, if the day be damp, use the native harrow. 

In place of the Vaisdkha crop, when there is a deficiency of water, July 25, &e. 
the kind of Kctoony called Bily is sometimes sown on rice-ground. 

For this, plough four times in Kdrtika (19th October — Ifith No- 
vember). Manure is not necessary, but may be given with advan- 
tage. The field must then be watered, and ploughed a fifth time ; 
then it must be sown broad-cast, and divided into plots like a field 
of Jola, Once in eight days water is given. The crop of rice fol- 
lowing Nwoony is not so good as that after Ragy, but better than 
that after Jola. 

Not having had an opportunity of comparing these two kinds of 
Jola and Nawny when in flower, I cannot say whether or not, in a 
botanical sense, they are specifically different. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they are mere varieties of the Holcus sorghum, and Pani- 
cum Italicum. 

In place of the Kartika crop, a very little Barugu is sometimes Bamgv, or 

, ■ f P Panicum mi- 

sown on rice-ground ; but this is still worse for the succeeding crop oi liaceum. 
rice than even Jola is. It is chiefly sown by very poor people, who 
are in want of an immediate subsistence; for it ripens very quickly. 

In place of the Vaisdkha crop, Sesamum, of the kind called here Sesamum. 
GuV Ellu, is also sown on rice-ground. For this, in Kartika, Mdr- 
gasirsha, or Paushya (19th October — 14th January) plough four 
times. Then Avater, and plough again. Sow the seed broad-cast, 
and divide the field into plots like those used for Jola; at the same 
time channels, for conducting the Avater, are of course formed. 

Once in the tAvelve days it receives water. 

The only other thing cultivated on this kind of watered-land is sugar-cane. 
sugar-cane. Those Avho raise this valuable article divide their field 
into two equal portions, which are cultiA^ated alternately, one year 
with sugai'-cane, and the other with grain; the cane, hoAvever, 
thrives better, when the field, in place of being cultivated for grain. 
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CHAPTER is allbwed an intermediate fallow ; but then the loss is heat^, aS 
after cane the grain thrives remarkably. The grains cultivated ate 

July 25 , &c. rice^ Ragy, and Jola; the first injures the cane least, and the Jola 
injures it most. The kinds of cane cultivated are the RestalH and 
Maracaho. In Kart'ika and Mdrgasirsha (19th October— Ifith De- 
cember) plough seven times, and manure with sheeps’ dung and 
leaves. Then with the hoe called Yella Kudali, form channels at a 
cubit’s distance. In these also, at a cubit’s distance, plant Singly' 
shoots of the cane, each about a cubit in length. If the soil be podf, 
they must be planted rather nearer. They are laid down in the chan- 
nels, which are filled with water, and then people tread the Shoots 
into the mud, by walking through each channel. A Colaga of land 
Inquires 18000 shoots, on which data it ought to contain l.j% acre, 
in place of 1^ that were given me by the measurement of two fields. 
In all my calculations, however, I have considered it as of the latter 
extent. If the soil be of a moist nature, the cane has water once in 
eight days; but, if it dry quickly, it must, until ripe, be watered once 
in six days, except when there is rain. At the end of the first month 
the field must be hoed with the Caii Kudali (Figure 35), which is 
the very same instrument, that in the cultivation of Ragy is called 
Molu petu. The misapplication of these names is thought to be 
unlucky. Near each cane, as a manure, some leaves of the Robinia 
mitis are then placed; and they are covered with a little mud ; so 
that the channels are now between the rows of cane, and the canes 
grow on the ridges. When these are cubits high, they are tied 
up in bunches of three or four ; and as they grow higher, this is 
three or four times repeated. Twelve months after planting the 
crop season begins, and in six weeks it must be finished. 250 
Mounds of Jagory is here reckoned a good crop from a Cdlaga of 
land; which is very nearly 15 hundred weight an acre ; 150 Maunds, 
which is about nine hundred weight, from the acre, is reckoned a 
bad cr<q>. Black clay gives the greatest quantity of Jagory, but it 
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is of a bad qtiality. A sandy soil produces least Jdgori^, but that bf CHAPtER 

a high value. One machine called Cdpily can ^ater an ictt and a 

half of sugar-cane-land. July Z5,&c^ 

A few fields of watered-tand are entirely allotted for the culti- Jola. 
vation of Bily Jola, or Holms sbrghuM. The soil of these is a rich 
black mouldj but does not require riiUch water. It is often watered 
by the Capily, irt which case the farmer pa;^s a fixed money-reht. 

If it receive a supply from a reservoir or ednal, government take^ 
one half of the produce. Only one crop a year is taken. The pro- 
duce fs great ; not only as an immense increase on the seed sown, 
but as afFordrng a great deal of food. The produce Of some kinds 
of rice is apparently greater ; but it must be considered, that onb 
half of that grain consists of husk, whereas the whole of Jdla ik 
eatable. Begin to plough in VaisdUhd (25d April — 23d May), and 
fir the course of seven niontli's plough eight 6r nine times. Then 
ihattuTe with dung, mud, and the leaves Of the ItoUriia initis; and, 
if there be no rain- water the field, and sow the seed in the manner 
Before described. The waterings, after the first nionth, must be 
given once in twplve of fofirteen days. In some villages the far- 
ihers weed the Jola when it is six weeks' old ; in others, they do not 
take this trouble. Scune people around every field of Jola plant a 
ihw of Cossdmbd ( Carthdmus tiUcforitis) seeds, and the prickly na- 
ture of that plant keeps away dattle. 

The cultivation of the other division Of watered-land, in this' wheat-land, 
district, is reckoned the most profitable to the farmer. The soil 
must be a bUck clay, in any situation where a little water can be 
procured. 

In this grouiid, Wheat of the kind called Juvi Godi is the most 
common crop. It s'eeriis to be the Triticum monococcuni of Linnaeus. 

It is but a poor grain, arid five twelfths of it consist of hnsks. Any 
time in Paus'}iya{\7\^ £)ecembef—14th January) plough once; next 
day, if there be no rain, water tHe field, and plough again across, 
flfopjJing the seed' iii the same mariner as in sowing Jola. The plots. 
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Carlayt or 
Cicerarie- 
Mnwn- 


CHAPTER must be formed in the same manner. It gets no manure nor weed- 
ingj and requires only three \raterings, on the 40th, doth, and 80th 

Jvily 25 , &c. days. It is much subject to disease, and not above one crop in 
four is good. After reaping the wheat, the field, in order to expose 
the soil to the rain, must be immediately ploughed. 

Another considerable crop, raised on this ground, is Carlay mixed 
with Cossumba, or Carthamus tinctorius. No attention is paid to the 
alternation of this crop with the wheat. Sometimes they are every 
year changed ; and again, for two or three successive years, the 
same crop is taken from the same ground. The Carlay is cultivated 
exactly in the same manner as the wheat, only it requires no water, 
and the field is not divided into plots. Throughout the field, at 
the distance of three cubits, the Cossumba seed is planted in drills. 
The dew resting on the leaves of the Carlay is said to be acid, and 
is esteemed a powerful medicine, especially for restoring the appe- 
tite. It is collected by spreading over the field at night a muslin 
cloth, from which in the morning the dew is wrung. 

In some parts of this ground, which it is not necessary to choose 
very rich, are sown Mentea and Jirigay ; the former is^ the Jr/go- 
nella Fcenmngreecum, and ihe latter is an umbelliferous plant, which 
I did not see. 

The Mentea cultivated in gardens is always used green. When 
intended for seed or for the grain, it is always raised in this man- 
ner : plough twice at the same season as for Carlay ; divide the 
field into plots like a kitchen garden ; sow the seed, cover it with 
the hand, and, according to the nature of the soil, water once in from 
' ten to fifteen days. The ripe seed of this plant sells very high, and 
is reckoned the most delicate kind of pulse. The young leaves are 
used as greens, and the unripe legumes are put into Curries. 

The Jirigay is cultivated exactly in the same manner. Some- 
times it is sown on the ground that is usually employed for trans- 
planted Ragy ; but there it does not thrive so well. 

Wheat called When reservoirs dry up before the end of Magha, or middle of 

Hotay. 


Mentea and 
Jirigay. 
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February, which however is not often the case, their bottoms, which CHAPTER 
consist of very rich mould, are cultivated with a kind of wheat 
csWed Hotay Godi, Avhich is the of botanists. This Jul>’25,&c. 

is a much superior grain to the Jmi, and contains very little husk. 

Plough the ground as it dries up, and drop the seed in the furrows 
after the plough. Then, in place of a rolling stone, smooth the field 
with a plank. It ripens without farther trouble. 

In this kind of ground are sometimes put Carlay and Cossumha, 

The crop in the bottom of reservoirs is divided into three shares ; 
one of which goes to the person who furnishes the seed, one to 
government, and one to the cultivator. 

The most considerable crop cultivated on Pyrarumba, or dry- Dry-field 
field, is Ragy. Besides what is cultivated on watered land, it forms 
two-thirds of the whole dry-crop. On the dry-fields are raised two Corocanus.. 
kinds of it ; the Gyda, and the Doda. The former ripens in four 
months, and the latter in four and a half ; and the latter is esteemed 
both the best in quality, and the most productive; but when the 
rains set in late, as it requires less time to ripen, the Gyda is pre- 
ferable. The best soil for Ragy is red, next black, then ash-coloured, 
and the worst is Marulu, or that which contains much sand; The 
best soils are generally reserved for Ragy, which always requires 
more or less dung : and, if plenty of that could be procured, it 
might be raised on even the most sandy soils to great advantage. 

The first and second crops would be poor; but, when the field came 
to be saturated with manure, the Ragy would be as productive as 
usual on the good soils. Very few farmers here, however, have at 
any time a sufficient quantity of manure; nor can it be ever ex- 
pected that they should, as the custom of stall-feeding cattle for 
slaughter is by them considered abominable. During Chaitra, Vai- 
sdkha, and Jyaishtha, or from about the middle of March till the 
middle of J une, in the course of thirty days plough five times. 

After the first ploughing, put on the manure. The seed is so^vn 
with a drill, like that used at Colar. For every Colaga of land. 
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here i§ of thg sa^e e:2£te.ut for 3.^4 dt]^ g,raii^, put intO| 
the C^urigay (Figure 26) 24 ^eer^ of Ragy, aud’ i &ej, of Sashwyy, 
Julj 25 ,&«^. or mustard, and iutp th^ Siudiky (Figure 26) put gt l^crs Avaray, 
or of Tovary, or of both intermixed. Having drilled in the sepd, 
cpver it with the harrow. On the 20th day hoe with th^ Cunta^ ; qp 
the 28th day repeat this, dra^ving the Cuytay ip a direction, which 
crosses its former one at right angl^i^. pn the ^th and 42d days 
this. The mustard, as it ripem^ is pulled, partly before, and 
partly after the Ragy. The pulses^ require six months and ^ half fo 
rij^en. The Ragy is iinproved by trampling, or by frequent repe- 
titions of the hoe drawn by oxen. To answer the same purpose, a 
flock of sheep are sometimes driven over it. These proeesses de- 
stroy at least f of the pulses. Although in my account of the cul- 
tivafion near Seringapatam, I have hinted at an excuse, the fanners 
here can assign no reason, but custom, for sowing such an ineon- 
gruous mixture. In a good crop, a Colaga of land wiU produce 13, 
qolag(i9, or 52 seeds of Ragy; m Seers, or 48 seeds of mustard; and 
2 Colagas, or 2 1 1- seeds of the pulses. 


Shamay, or 
Panicum mi- 


lUtre, £. M. 


Pecks. 

An acre sows of flpgy - 2,221368 and produces 
Mustard 0,023139 
Pulse - 0,556332 

. Total - 2,800839 


Bushels. 

28,877333, 

0,416509 

4,4427 

33,736542 


On dry-field, the next most considerable crop is Shamay; of which 
there are two varieties, the black, and the white. As they require 
the same length of time to ripen, they are sometimes sown sepa- 
rably and sometimes mixed. The best soil fox Shamay is red or 
ash-coloured, containing a good deal of sand, andinthis country is 
common on high places. 'V^^ithput much manure, this ground does 
not bear constant cropping. After resting a year, or more, it is 
first cultivated ^ov Haruli, and next season for Shamay. If mam re 
can be procured, a crop of Ragy is taken, and then it has another 


I 
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fallow. Dung being a scarce article, in place of the Ragy a second CHAPTER 
crop of Shamay is taken ; but it is a bad one. If the fallow has 
been long, and high bushes have grown up, after burning these, the 25, &e, 
crop of Huruli will be great, and two or three good crops of 
Shamay will follow. When good Ragy soil has for a year or more 
been waste, and is to be brought again into cultivation, the first 
crop taken ought to be Shamay ; for Ragy thrives very ill on land 
that is not constantly cultivated. In thjs case, the Shamay gives a 
great quantity of straw, but little grain. When the rains have 
failed, so that the Ragy has not been sown, or when, in consequence 
of drought, it has died, should the end of the season be favourable, 
a crop of Shamay is taken from the fields that are usually cultivated 
with Ragy. This crop also runs to straw, and the following crop 
of Ragy requires more dung than usual. In the course of thirty 
days, any time between the middle of April and middle of July, 
plough three or four times. Then after a good rain, or one which 
makes the water run on the surface of the ground, harrow with the 
rake drawn by oxen, and sow the Shamay seed with the drill, put- 
ting in with the Sudiky (Fig. 26) rows of the pulses called Huruli or 
Tovary. In four months, without farther trouble, it ripens. The 
seed for a Cotoga-land is 24 Stars of the Shamay and 6 Seers of the 
pulse. In a good crop, the Shamay will produce 10 Colagas of Shamay, 
and two of Tovary, or one of Huruli, This, reduced to English 
measures, will be nearly as follows : 

Pecks. Bushels. 

One acre sows of 57/away 2,221368 and produces 22,213684 

Tovary 0,699133 - - 5,552736 

Total 2,920501 - - - _27,76,642 

The Shamay straw is but bad fodder. 

The next m^t considerable crop is the pulse called Huruli, the Huruli, or 
only kind of which, cultivated here, is the white. Except after 
Car'-Ellu, or upon new ground, it never succeeds. The longer the , 

VOL. I. ^ C 
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CilAPTER ground has been waste, especially if it has been overgrown with 
VI. small bushes of the Tayngadu, or Bandury, (Cassia auriculata, and 
jdJ’ssT&c. Dodonea mscosa Wild.; so much the better for Huruli. It grows 
best upon ash-coloured soil, and next to that prefers a red soil, in 
which there is much sand. In Srdvana, or from about the middle 
of July to the middle of August, burn the bushes ; and either then, 
or in the course of the next month, plough once. After the next 
good rain sow the seed broadcast, and plough the field across the 
former furrows. A Colaga-haid. sows 12 Seers of Huruli, and in a 
good crop produces twenty seeds. 

One acre sows 1,110684 peck, and produces 5,55684 bushels. 

The quantity of all the other crops is inconsiderable. 

Cotton. In a particular quality of soil, of which the quantity is small, 

cotton and Mobu Navony are cultivated. It is a black clay, which 
contains small masses of lime-stone. On this ground Ragy will not 
grow ; but on Ragy soil cotton will grow, although not well. In 
the course of a month, any time in the first quarter of the year, 
which commences about the vernal equinox, plough five times. 
Then, after a good rain, harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and 
sow with the drill, the seed of the Navony being put in the Curigy^ 
and that of the cotton in the Sudiky (see Figure 26) ; then harrow 
again. It gets neither weeding nor manure. In four months the 
Navony is reaped, and the space on which it grew is ploughed. The 
cotton, in 15 days afterwards, begins to give ripe capsules ; and till 
Vaisakha, or about the middle of the following April, it continues 
to produce a good quantity. If the farmer be able, he then ploughs 
up the whole field, and sows it as at first; but if he be .poor, or 
lazy, he weeds the field by ploughing between the rows of cotton, 
and cuts it down close by the ground. It shoots up fresh branches, 
and in the second year gives a poor crop. A Colaga-\d.nd requires 4 
Seers of cotton seed, and nine of that of Navony, and produces g6 
fold of the Navony. The farmers can give no account of the quan- 
tity of cotton wool that any extent of land produces ; for it is spun 
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by their women as gathered. The produce of the Navony is equal CHAPTEE 
to about 20 bushels on an acre. This land is sometimes let by a 
division of crops, and sometimes for a fixed rent. It is more valua- July 25, ^cc. 
ble than the land used for Ragy. 

Harica (see the account of agriculture at Seringapatam) is sown Earka. 
in low soft places, where in the rainy season water is found near 
the surface. The soil is of dilfereut kinds. In VaisaMia^ Jyaishtha, 
and Ashadha, or three months following the middle of April, plough 
three times in the course of thirty days. After the next rain that 
happens, harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, sow broad-cast, and 
then repeat the harrowing. It ripens in six months without farther 
trouble. As fodder for cattle, the straw is reckoned equal to that of 
Ragy, or of Hurull. The seed for a Colaga-land is 24 Seers ; the 
produce in a good crop is 10 Colagas, or 40 fold. 

One acre sows 2,221368 pecks, and produces 22,213684 bushels. 

Hufs-Ellu is sown in places called Jauvugu, or sticking-land, Huu'~Ellu. 
whieh are situated at the bottom of rocks; from whence in. the 
rainy season the water filters, and renders the soil very moist. In 
such places nothing else will thrive. When the rain has set in so 
late as to prevent the cultivation of any thing else, the Huts' -Ellu 
is sown also on any land, especially on Ragy fields. On such soils, 
however, the Huts'-Ellu does not succeed. In Bhadrapada, or 
Aswaja, (from about the middle of August till about that of Octo- 
ber,) plough once, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed, which 
ripens in four months. On a Colaga-la,nd sow six Seers, which in a 
good crop will produce four Colagas. 

An acre sows 0.565342 peck, and produces 8,8854 bushels. 

Here are cultivated two kinds of Sesamum, the Caru or JVuU'-Ellu, Setamum. 
and the Gur'-Ellu, which, on comparing the seeds, the people here 
say, is the WulV-EUu of Seringapatam. The last, I have already 
observed, forms part of the watered crops ; the Car'-Ellu is culti- 
vated on dry-field. The soil best fitted for it is Daray, or stony 
land, which answers also for Shamay, and HurulL The ground, on 
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Hanilu, or 
Rkimts, 


CHAPTER which Car'~Ellu has been cultivated, will answer for the last- 
mentioned grain ; but not so well as that which has been uncultivated. 

July 25, After it, even without dung, Shamay thrives well. The same ground 
will every year produce a good crop of this Ellu. If a crop of 
Ellii is taken one year, and a crop of Shamay the next, and so on 
successively, the crops of Ellu will be poor, but those of Shamay 
will be good. After the first rain that happens in Vamikha, which 
begins about the middle of April, plough three times. With the 
next rain sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. In between four 
and five months, it ripens without farther trouble. On a JVocula- 
land the seed is six Seers, and the produce in a good crop is 5 
Colagas, or eighty fold. 

An acre sows 0,555342 peck, and produces 11,106842 bushels. 
Ilarulu is cultivated on a particular soil, which is reserved for the 
purpose, and consists of ash-coured clay mixed with sand. There 
are herein common use three kinds of Harulu; the Phola, or field; 
and the Doda, and Chittu, which are cultivated in gardens. A red 
kind is also to be seen in gardens, where it is raised as an ornament. 
The Chit f -Harulu produces the best oil. Next to it is the Phola 
that is cultivated in the fields. In the course of a few days, any 
time in the three months following the vernal equinox, plough 
three times. With the next rain that happens, plough again, and 
at the same time drop the seeds in one furrow at the distance of 
one cubit and a half, and then cover them with the next furrow. 
A month afterwards hoe with the Ctintay, so as to kill the weeds, 
and to throw the earth in ridges toward the roots of the plant. It 
ripens without farther trouble. At the time the Harulu is planted, 
seeds of the pulses called Avaray and Toxaray are commonly scat- 
tered through the field. In four months after this, the Harulu begins 
to produce ripe fruit, and for three months continues in full crop. 
For tu'o months more it produces small quantities. A JFocula-\miX 
sows 9 Seers of seed, and in a good crop produces 4 Colagas. 

An acre sows 0,833 peck, and produces 8,8854 bushels. 
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The grain called Baritgu is of two kinds ; Barugu and Calu- CHAPTER 
Barugu. The former is sown in both watered-land, and dry-field ; 
the latter is sown only in dry-field. The former is sown on any kind July 25, &c. 
of soil, but injures the following crop of Ragy or of Shamay. It is sown 
either on land where something else has been sown, and owing to 
a want of rain, or other accident, has failed ; or on land that is fit 
for nothing else. In this case, plough three times in the month 
immediately folloMdng the vernal equinox. After the next rain, 
harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, sow broad-cast, and harrow 
again. When the field has been previously sown with something 
that has failed, plough twice in Bhadrapada, the month preceding 
the autumnal equinox, and then sow in the same manner. In be- 
tween and 3 months it ripfens. The seed on a lVocula-\^nA 
is 24 Seers. The produce is 5 Colagas, or twenty fold. 

An acre sows 2,221368 pecks, and produces 11,106842 bushels. 

The Calu Barugu is cultivated on rich Ragy land, which it does Calu Barugu. 
not materially injure. The process is the same as for the other kind, 
but it requires 5 months to ripen ; and in a good year, when there 
is much rain, produces 1 Candaca, or eighty fold. It is a very cheap 
food for the poor, and the straw is better than that of Shamay. 

An acre sows 2,22 ly pecks, and produces 44,42736 bushels. 

Navony is of three kinds; Bily, which is cultivated on watered- Ntecony, or 
land; Kempa, which is cultivated in Palm gardens; and Mobu, 

W'hich is cultivated in dry-field. When it is sown along with cotton, 

I have already mentioned how it is managed ; but it is also culti- 
vated separately. It grows on both Ragy and Jola ground, and 
does not injure the succeeding crop of either. In the course- of 
twenty or thirty days, any time in Jyaishtha, Ashddha, or Srdvana, 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th months after the vernal equinox, plough four 
times. If dung can be obtained, it ought to be put on after the 
first ploughing. With the next rain, harrow with the rake drawn by 
oxen, sow broad-cast, and harrow again. The straw is reckoned 
next in quality to that of Ragy ; but the grain, in the opinion of 
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CHAPTER the natives, is inferior. A JVocula-land sows 9 Seers, and in a good 
crop produces 10 Colagas. 

July 25 , &c. All acre sows, 0,833 peck, and produces 22,213^4 bushels. 

WuUay Sujm. WuUay Suja is the same as what at Seringapatam is called 

Chka Cambu. There is here another kind called Hulu Suja ; but 
not having seen it growing, I cannot say whether it is a different 
species, or merely a variety of the Holcus spicatus. The Wullay 
Suja is cultivated on Ragy ground, and does not injure the suc- 
ceeding crop of that grain. In the course of fifteen or twenty 
days, any time in Vaisdkka, or Jyaishtha, the 2d, and 3d months 
after the vernal equinox, plough four times. Then after a good 
rain harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and either sow broad-cast, 
or with the drill. In the last case, rows of Avaray, Tovary, or Huruli, 
are put in with the Sudiky, and the field is again harrowed. At the 
end of a month hoe with the Cuntay, and in the course of fifteen 
days repeat this twice. A Wocula of land sows 8 Seers of Suja, and 
8 Seers of the pulses, and produces 10 Colagas of the former, and 


two of the latter. 



Peck. 


Bushels. 

An acre sows of Suja 0,7405 

s and produces 

- 22,213684 

of pulse 0,7405 

- 

4,4427 

Total 1,481 


26,655384 


JoUt that is The Jola that is cultivated on dry- field is of three kinds ; Agara, 
Kempq, and Hessaru. I have had no opportunity of ascertaining 
their botanical affinity or difference. They are all, probably, mere 
varieties of the Holcus sorghum. The best soil for them is a black 
clay ; and the next, the same mixed with sand. For Ragy these 
soils are of a poor quality ; but, on the same dry-field, Jola and 
Ragy may be alternately cultivated, without injuring either. In 
Vaisdkha, or the 2d month after the vernal equinox, plough four 
times. After the next rain sow the seed. It is sown either broad- 
cast, or by dropping it in the furrow after the plough. Smooth 
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tlie field by drawing a plank over it. It requires neither weeding CHAPTER 
nor manure. For fodder its straw is inferior to that of Ragy, but f 

superior to that of rice. The seed for a Wocula-lznA is 7|- Seers, ^5, &c. 

Agava Jole ripens in 4j months, and in a good crop produces 12 
Colagas; Kempa Jala ripens in 4 months, and produces 10 Cola- 
gas ; the Hessaru ripens in the same time, and produces 8 Colagas. 

Peck. Bushels. 

An acre sows - 0,6^418 produces - - 2fi, 

Kempa J. - - _ 22,213584 

Hessaru J. - - - 17,770909 

The pulse called Udu here is the same with that at Seringapatam. Udu. 

It grows best on a black soil, which it does not injure for the suc- 
ceeding crop of Join. Plough twice in Ashadha or Srwoana, the 4th 
and 5th months after the vernal equinox. After the next rain sow 
broad-cast, and plough in the seed. In Sf months it ripens with- 
out farther trouble. The straw is only useful as fodder for camels. 

A Co/aga-land sows twelve Seers^ and in a good crop produces 
24 fold. 

An acre sows 1,11068 peck and produces 6,66133 bushels. 

The pulse called Hessaru is cultivated exactly in the same man- Hessaru. 
ner as Udu. Cattle can eat the straw. The husks, or dry pods, of 
HessarUy Udu, and Amray, are reckoned a fodder superior to even 
Ragy straw. In three months the Hessaru ripens. A JVocula-\a.nA 
in a good crop produces 4 Colagas. 

An acre sows 1,1 1068 peck, and produces 8,8854 bushels. 

In the Tarkari, or kitchen gardens, here, the principal articles Kitchen 
are maize, transplanted Ragy, wheat, turmeric, capsicum, onions, g®*^**®®*' 
garlic, and hemp, which is only used £o intoxicate. Large gardens 
are watered with the Capily, and small ones with the single Yatam. 

The water in the wells is about 21 feet below the surface. A garden 
of a Co/flgfl-land requires four men and four women to work it. 

The men, however, occasionally perform other work, and the women 
spin. 
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VI. 

July 25, &c. 

Palm- 

gardens. 


The betel-nut or Areca gardens were here of some importance ; 
but during the terror occasioned by the last Marattah invasion, 
many of them, from want of care, perished. Several are now re- 
planting. The situation that is reckoned most favourable for them 
is a black soil, which contains calcareous nodules. It differs from 
that in which cotton is raised, by having the lime-stone a cubit 
or two deep ; whereas the cotton requires it to be at the surface. 
For Areca gardens the people here do not approve of that ground 
which contains water near the surface ; for they say, that the pro- 
duce of such soils is of little value. The gardens at this place are 
watered from reservoirs, from canals, and from wells by means of 
the Capily. The trees are remarkably fine. 

To make a new garden, in Sravana, the. 5th month after the vernal 
equinox, plough four times. Then with the hoe, called Yella Ku- 
dali, form the garden into beds six cubits wide. Between every 
two beds is a raised channel, for bringing a supply of water ; and in 
the center of each bed is a deep channel, to carry off what is super- 
fluous. The beds are divided into plots ten or twelve cubits long. 
Then plant the whole with shoots of the betel-leaf vine ( Piper Betle), 
and for its support sow the seeds of the Haluana, Agashay, and 
Nugay. Then surround the whole with a thick hedge, and once a 
day for three months water with a pot. Whenever weeds grow, 
they must be removed ; and at each time the betel-vines must get 
some dung. Between every two rows of the vines, in the 4th 
month, is put a row of young plantain trees (Musa ), Once in four 
days afterwards the water is given from the reservoir or well. In 
six months the vines must be tied up to the young trees. At the 
same time, for every JVocula-hind, 3,000 nuts of the Areca must be 
planted near the roots of the vines. When they are three years 
old, a thousand of them will be fit for use, and 800 are required to 
pland a Jrocw/<?-land, or about an acre and a half. They are planted 
distant in every direction from each other 5 cubits. At the same 
time plant on the inside of the hedge some rows of coco-nut palms. 
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and orange, lime. Mango, or Jack trees. The eight hundred Areca CHAPTER 
palms, at fire cubits distance, would only occupy about an acre ; 
but a considerable space is taken up by a walk, and by the rows of 25. &r. 
fruit trees between them and the hedge. In nine years, from the 
first formation of the garden, the hetel-vines, and most of the trees 
that supported them, are removed. A few of the Agashay, and all 
the plantains, are allowed to remain. In the twelfth year the Areca 
palms begin to produce fruit. The remaining Agashay (AEschyno^ 
mono grandiflora ) trees, and one half of the plantains, are then re- 
moved. After this, the garden requires water only once in the 
eight days, when there is no rain ; and the whole is dug over, and 
formed like rice-ground into proper squares, and channels for dis- 
tributing the water. One year it is manured with dung ; in the 
second with the leaves of the Hoingay, and Coghi ( Robinia mitis, 
zwd Galega purpurea), and in the third year with mud from the 
bottom of a reservoir. So long as the garden lasts, this succession 
of manures should, if possible, be continued ; and when the palms 
attain their full growth, which is in the 14th year of the garden, 
the plantain trees are entirely removed. For 30 years, from its ar- 
riving at maturity, the palm continues vigorous, and for 14 years 
more gradually declines ; during which time a new garden ought 
to be formed, and then the old trees should be cut, and the ground 
cultivated with grain, till the second formed garden again begins to 
decay. In place of those that die, some poor farmers plant new trees, 
and thus constantly keep up a garden on the same spot ; but here 
this is looked upon as a bad practice. The crop season lasts two 
months before, and one after, the autumnal equinox. The nut, 
after being peeled, is cut into seven or eight pieces, and put up in 
a heap. Then take one Seer of the nut, one Seer of Cut, or Terra 
Japonica, and a hundred leaves of tht. Piper Betle, beat them toge- 
ther repeatedly with some water, and strain the juice thus obtained 
into a pot. Take 20 Seers of the bark of the Cart Jali ( Mimosa in- 
dica E. M.), and boil it during a whole night in a large pot, with 
VoL. L 3D 
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CHAPTER forty Seers of water. With this decoction mix the juice expressed 
from the former materials, and boil again. While it is boiling, put 
July 25 , &c. jjg the Jreca nut, after it has been cut, until the pot be full. Imme- 
diately after, take it out with a ladle, and put in more, tiH the whole 
is boiled. In order to be dried, it must be three days exposed on 
mats to the sun, and is then fit for sale. It is bought up chiefly by 
the merchants of the place, and by those of Gitbi. To enable the 
farmer to pay his rent, which is a certain fixed sum of money, it is 
customary for the merchant to make advances. Forty Maunds of 
dried nut is here reckoned the common produce of a Co/<?ga- land, 
which is about six hundred weight and one third an acre, or for 
each tree about H lb. At Chandra-girt, near this place, the produce 
is one half more, or 60 Maunds. The former custom was for govern- 
ment to give every person who undertook to make a plantation of 
' palms an advance of 100 Fanams (3/. 7's. Id.) and of 10 Colagas 
(about 33 t bushels) of grain, for every Colaga (1| acre) of land that 
he engaged to plant. The first year’s rent was 30 Fanams ; the se- 
cond year’s rent 40 Fanams; from the third until the twelfth year 
60 Fan ms ; the thirteenth year \00 Fanams ; the fourteenth and 
subsequent years 166 Fanams. These rents, reduced to the acre at 
the Seringapatam exchange, and small fractions being omitted, 
will be : 

1st year - - - - ;C 0 13 5 

Sd year - - - - 0 17 11 

3d — 12th years - - - 1 6 10 

13th year - - - - 2 4 7 

Full rent - - - - 3 14 3 

'ftie full rent at CA««</ra-giri is 250 Fanams, or about 51. lOs, an 
acre. Thb high rent is, however, greatly less than one half of the 
produce. 

Fmas. Among the betel-leaf gardens in this neighbourhood a few Yams 

(Dioscorea are planted ; and this the only place above the Ghats 
where I found that valuable root cultivated. In the betel-nut 
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gardens they would succeed, but it is imagined that they would CHAPTER 
injure the crop. 

The only other thing cultivated in these palm gardens is Kempa J'iiy25,&c, 
Naoony, which may be sown every year in the fifth month after the 
autumnal equinox. The ground in the middle of the squares is 
dug up, and in a garden of a Colaga of land 4j Seers of the seed are 
sown. The ground is then smoothed with the hand and dunged. 

The produce is only 9^ Seers, and the principal intention of sowing 
it is to prevent the squirrels from hurting the nuts, by giving them 
a more favourite food. These little animals, though beautiful, are 
a very destructive vermin, and would be destroyed by 'the inhabi- 
tants of this place, were it practicable. In many other places their 
destruction would be considered as sinful. 


In a garden here, watered by the Capily, and said to be a Colaga- Expence of 
land, or about an acre and a half, the water in the wells being about 
20 feet below the surface, I found that there were constantly em- 
ployed three men, two oxen, and a buffalo. This was said to be the 
rate of labour common in the country. At crop season, and when 
the whole garden was hoed, extraordinary labourers were hired. 

A Capily which I examined, the water being 19 feet 8 inches Capily, a ma- 
below the surface, emptied its bucket, on an average, once every raisi^°vater. 
36 seconds ; and at each time brought up 32-p^ ale gallons of water. 

One man and two oxen could work it for eight hours in the day, 
and thus draw up daily 26,280 gallons. Double the quantity may 
be had, from the same well, by a double set of cattle. Stops, how- 
ever, frequently intervene, that very considerably diminish the 
quantity actually raised. , 

The rent here upon dry-field is not fixed ; but, before ploughing Tenures, 
commences, a bargain is annually made between the acting Gauda, 
or renter, and the farmer. Dry soil fit for Ragy, which implies its 
being of a good quality, lets from 10 to 30 Fanams for a Colaga 
sowing, or about 6 acres ; or for from 13d. to 3s. id. the acre. If 
the same soil admits of being watered, so as to raise transplanted 
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Ragy, it pays from 20 to 25 Fanams for a ColagaAnxiA, or from 9 ta 
1 1 sliillings an acre. The same soil, in situations answering for kit- 
chen gardens, pays from 40 to 7Q Fanams Colaga, xiV nearly from 
185. to 315. for an acre and a half. None of the rents,%owever, are 
fixed, either to the person who rents the village from the govern- 
ment, or to the cultivators, except those on rice lands and btul- 
nut gardens. The cultivator is nevertheless considered as having 
a claim to certain lands ; and, even if he have been absent for a 
number of years, he' may return, and reclaim the lands formerly 
occupied by his family ; and has a right to them, on paying the 
same rent which others offer. If a new man, however, has made 
any improvements, such as digging a well, or plantii^ a garden, 
he must be paid for his trouble before the former occupant can 
resume his possession. 

To each village there is an hereditary Gauda, who at any rate 
gets a share of the wet crops on their division, and performs the 
village sacrifices, which are here made to the Cumba (pillar), the 
image of the village god. The renter performs the other duties ; 
and he agrees to give so much to the government, and makes as 
much as he can, consistently with the rules of the village. Each 
year the Amildar lets the village to the highest bidder. The renter 
finds security for his personal appearance when called upon, but not 
for the payment of his rent. 

In dividing a heap of rice, between the cultivator and renter, the 
following is the custom of this place. The heaps contain, upwards,, 
from 20 Colagas^ or I 920 Seers. 

Seers 6 are first taken for the gods, and are divided among the. 

Pujaris of the village temples, and the Panchdnga, 

5 are divided between t'ffo Jangamas, and one Ddsbri^ 
is given to the Panchanga, 

Seers 12^ 

The heap is then measured, and divided by the following rule:. 
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If the fidd has been entirely watered by a reservoir, the cultivator CHAPTER 
gets one half. If he has used the Capily entirely, he gets two- 
thirds. If the water has come from a canal, he gets five-ninths. If July 25, &c. 
the water in the tank lasts for 3 months, and afterwards the culti- 
vator must use the Capily, he gets three-fifths. 

A portion is left at the bottom ; from which, for every Candaca 
that has been in the heap, are taken. 

Seers 144 to be divided equally among the Gauda, or hereditary 
chief, iSAnwnAoga, or accoraptant, iron-smith, Talliari, 
andJb/y, or watchmen, washerman, barber, carpen- 
ter, and pot-maker. 

fid for the Nirgunty, or conductor of water. 

96 for the Madiga, or tanner who makes the Capily. 

12 for the Shanaboga, or accomptant.. 

12 for the Gauda, or hereditary chief. 

66 a scramble now takes place, and each of the above 
mentioned persons, the mendicants excepted, takes 
about 6 Seers.. 

I2|^ given before.. 

- 366^ Seers, if the heap contained 192O, are thus given away. 

The proportion on a larger heap will be some trifle less. If any 
remain, it is divided between the cultivator and renter, by the 
same rule as before. The Madiga, or tanner, gets also the sweep- 
ings. Such a manner of division could only be continued from, 
its offering great opportunities to defraud government. 

It is here estimated, that a plough will cultivate as much dry- Workper- 
field as would sow 96 Seers of Ragy, or about 6 acres : or as much formed by 

’ one [dough; 

watered land as would sow three Colagas of Paddy, or about 4^ stock, 
acres. If both be mixed, it would cultivate about 4^ acres of dry- 
field, and 3| of watered. A plough requires at least one man and 
two oxen ; but if the farm be properly stocked, there ought to be 
three for each plough. Many farmers in every part of the country 
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Servants 

wases. 


CHAPTER are so poor, that they cannot stock a farm of one plough ; and for 
this purpose two, or even three, are sometimes obliged to unite 
J«ly25,&c. their capitals. A man who keeps three or four ploughs is a wealthy 
person. Some first-rate farmers possess as far as ten ; yet the most 
favourable situation, of a proper mixture of watered land and dry- 
field, does not make his farm more than eighty-two acres and a half. 
Afarm of this kind, fully stocked, constantly requires ten ploughmen, 
two other men, and ten women servants, besides some additional 
hands at seed-time and harvest. A man’s wages here are 6 Fanams, 
or about 4^. a month; a woman’s 5 Fanams, or 3s. 4>d. The labour- 
ing servants, or Batigaru, live in their own houses. The old women 
of their families live at home, cook, spin, take care of the children, 
and do all domestic labour; the men, and their young wives, hire 
themselves out to the wealthy farmers, on the same conditions of 
service as at Seringapatam. Pregnancy occasions scarcely any in- 
terruption in the labour of the women, who are very hardy. 

Although almost every year the scarcity of rain, and the partial 
nature of that which comes, occasions in some part of the country 
above the Ghats a greater or less scarcity of grain ; yet in the time 
of peace, famine seldom comes to such a height, that many die of 
absolute want. From those parts of the country that have beeh 
most favoured with rain, the superfluous corn is transported to the 
parts where the crop has failed ; and although it is' high priced, the 
poor are able to get as much as prevents them from immediately 
dying; although the scantiness of their aliment, no doubt, fre- 
quently induces disorders that terminate in death. It is said, that 
one fourth of the grain which, in times of plenty, the people usually 
consume, is sufficient to keep them alive, and enable them to Arork 
for their subsistence. It is when Avar is joined to scarcity, and in- 
terrupts the transportation of grain, that famine produces all its 
horrors. These Avere never so severely felt here, as during the in- 
vasion of Lord Cornwallis ; when, the country being attacked on 
all sides, and penetrated in CA’ery direction by hostile armies, or 


Frequent 

ecarcity; 
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bv flefendins: ones little less destructive, one half at least of the CHAPTER 
° . . VI. 

inhabitants perished of absolute want, and repaid dearly for the 

miseries which they had formerly inflicted on the wretched people J“ly25,5!c. 

of the lower Carnatic. I do not mean, by this, to reflect on the 

noble leader of the British army : the people, every where that it 

came, seem sensible that he avoided, as much as was practicable, 

doing them any injury. 

In every Taluc, or district, where there are forests, there is a G^ddaCanla, 
Gydda Cavila, who annually pays to the government a certain sum, 
and has the exclusive privilege of collecting honey, wax, and lac. 

On all such as cut timber for building their houses, he also levies 
a duty ; and all the trees, except sandal-wood, are in fact his pro- 
perty. The government ought to pay him for all the trees which 
it requires ; but this is generally omitted, an Indian government 
rarely paying for any thing which it can get by force. The keeper 
of the. forest exacts also small duties on those who, without being 
privileged, feed their goats and cattle in the woods ; on the tvomen, 
who collect the leaves, which are used as platters by all ranks in 
this country ; and on those who collect firewood, and grass for 
thatch. 

In this district there are many sandal wood trees; but of so bad Sandalwood, 
a quality, that they are never cut. 

From the hills in this vicinity, about a hundred Maunds of lac ioc. 

{almost 24 hundred weight) are annually procured ; and there is 
more in several of the neighbouring districts. 

The bees here are of four kinds ; 1. That from which most of the Bees, 
honey and wax is procured, is called Hegenu. This is a large bee, 
which builds under projections of the rocks, or in caverns. A large 
nest gives 8 Sters, Seringapatam weight, of honey =4^Vo Ih., and 3 
Seers of wax l^^lb. A small hive gives about one third of this 
quantity. The honey is gathered twice a year, in Jshddha and 
Mdgha, or in the month following the summer solstice, and the 
second after that of winter. Some people of the Baydaru cast make 
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CHAPTER the collecting of honey and wax a profession, and it is one attended 
with much danger. Having discovered a hive, sonae of them kindle 
JolysC^ * under the rock, and throw on it the leaves of the Cassia fis- 
tula, and of the Puleseri, which emit a smoke so acrid, that nothing 
living- can endure it. The bees are forced to retire; and some 
others of the Bay das, so soon as the smoke subsides, lower down by 
a rope one of their companions, who with a pole knocks off the nest, 

^ and is immediately drawn up again ; for, if he made any delay, the 

bees would return, and their stinging is so violent, that it endangers 
life. In order to fortify him against the sharp points of rocks, and 
against injury fi'om the rope, which passes round his chest, the ad- 
venturous Bayda is secured, before and behind, by several folds of 
leather. II. The bee, that produces the next greatest quantity of 
honey is called the Cadi, or Chittu Jainu ; that is, stick, or small 
honey. This bee is very small, and builds, around the branch of a 
tree, a comb of an oblong shape, and sharpened at both ends. It is 
found at all seasons, but is in the greatest perfection at the same time 
with the other. The honey is of the finest quality ; but the Avhole 
comb seldom weighs more than two Seers, or 1-^ lb. This bee 
does not sting, and is readily driven away by a twig switched round 
the comb. III. The Tuduvay is a bee of which the honey is of an 
excellent quality, but rarely procured ; for it generally builds deep 
in the crevices of rocks, where it is totally inaccessible. Sometimes, 
however, it is found in hollow trees, and one hive will give fiom 
20 to 25 Seers of honey, or about 12 or 15 pounds ; but the quantity 
of wax is in proportion small. This is a large bee ; but it very sel- 
dom stings those who plunder its hive. lY. The Togriga is a very 
small bee, that seldom stings. It takes possession of the deserted 
nests of the white ants (Termes), which in this country are very 
numerous in the wastes of red soil, such as is usually cultivated for 
Ragy. Of this stiff earth, the white ants raise hills resembling the 
stump of a tree, which are from four to six feet high, very hard, 
and able long to resist the heaviest rain. These, when deserted, 
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most commonly become the lurking places of snakes ; but some- CHAPTER 
times give shelter to the Togriga bee. Its nest is therefore easily 
accessible ; but it is very small, and contains only about a Seer of July 25, &c. 
honey, and half a Seer of wax. 

From the seed dropped by birds, or by accident, great numbers wiia-date, or 
of the palm called Ejalu (Elate syltiestris) ' grovr here wild. It will 
thrive on any good soil that does not contain lime, and grows in- 
deed on the poorest lands ; but in these it alFords hardly any juice. 

To rear it requires no trouble, as the prickly nature of its leaves 
sufficiently deters cattle. The English use only one name for the 
juices of all the different palm-trees in India, and call them all 
Toddy, which seems to be a corruption of T&ri, the Mussulman name 
for the juice of the Palmira, or Borassusftabelliformis. The natives 
have distinct names for each kind of juice ; and, in fact, there seem 
to be considerable differences in their qualities. That of the Elate 
Is by the Mussulmans called in the Karnata language Henda; 

and in the Telinga and Tamul dialects Callu. The juice of the Bo- 
rassus, although the tree grows well enough, is here never extracted, 
and the natives deny their extracting Sindy. The Sindy is never 
drunk by the natives till it has fermented, when it becomes ex- 
ceedingly intoxicating, and in many villages great quantities are 
consumed. In this place it is never distilled ; though, no doubt, it 
would afford a spirit that, by rectification and age, might be made 
palatable. Much of the Sindy, when fresh, is boiled down into Ja- 
gory, which sells for about \ of the price of that made from sugar- 
cane, and is chiefly used for distillation. The process here is 
exactly the same as that described at JValuru. 

All the Ejalu palms in this district are let to a person of the Manner of' 
Idiga cast, who pays annually 1^0 Pagodas, or rather more than 
40/. and lets them out again to the Idigas of the different villages. 

Each palm gives juice for three months in the year, and they will 
do this at any season ; so that every man divides his trees into four 
VoL. I. 3 E 
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CHAPTER portions, and thus has throughout the year a regular supply and 
ewployment. 

July 25, The juice of the Elate s;yhestris is extracted by ^utt'mg a deep 

horizontal gash into the stem, at some distance below the leaves, 
and then cutting towards this from below in a sloping direction. 
The juice exsudes from the pores of the sloping surface, and is col- 
lected in a notch formed at its low'er extremity ; whence it is con- 
veyed into a pot by one of the divisions of the leaf, which serves 
as a gutter. According to his alertness, one man can collect the 
juice of from 30 to 50 palms. 50 good trees, or 100 very bad ones, 
give 70 Pucka Seers, or about 17 ale gallons ; and this may be boiled 
into IQ Cucha Seers of Jagory, or about 4dflb. At sun-rise it is 
put in earthen pots, and boiled until noon. When the ebullition 
becomes so violent as to endanger the running over of the liquor, 
it is allayed by a small quantity of the emulsion of Ricinus seed. 

. Small holes are then made in the ground, and in the bottom of each 
. , are placed two cuttings of any twining plant. Over these are laid 

some leaves, upon which the boiling Jagory is poured. When it has 
cooled, it is lifted out by means of the projecting ends of the 
twining plant. This palm is of very little other use. Mats are 
made of its leaves, and its stem is used in building the wretched 
huts of the poorer class of inhabitants. 

Customs of The Idigas, or Idigaru, are a cast of Telinga origin ; and, though 

t'tifildigarv, they have lost all tradition concerning the time when they settled 

oTjnrawanlUs ^ ^ ^ 

in this country, they still retain their original language. In this 
they are called Inrawanlu. They can all eat in common, but keep 
up the purity of the breed by marrying only in certain families 
whose descent is known. Like the Shanar of Madras, their proper 
business is to extract the juice of palm trees, to make it into Jh- 
gory, and to distil it into spirituous liquors ; but some few of them 
have become farmers. They Avish to be called Sddras ; but their 
claim to be of a pure descent is not acknowledged by the 
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and they appear never to have been permitted to carry arms. The CHAPTER 
Idigas can read and write accompts. Although they eat animal 
food, they are prohibited from drinking even palm-wine. The men July 25, &c. 
are allowed a plurality of wives, but can divorce them for no cause 
except adultery. Adultresses and widows cannot marry again ; 
they may, however, become concubines, or Cutigas. All the de- 
scendants of these form an inferior kind of breed, called also Cuti- 
gas, with whom those who are descended from chaste mothers wdll 
not intermarry. The women sell the produce of their husband’s 
labour, and manage household affairs ; but never toil in the fields. 

Even after the age of puberty they continue to be marriageable, 
and are not permitted to bury themselves with their husband’s bo- 
dies. They have no hereditary chiefs ; but the renter, with a council 
as usual, settles all disputes, and punishes by fine all transgressions 
against the rules of cast. At their marriages, and at the monthly 
and annual ceremonies performed in commemoration of their de- 
ceased parents, the PancMnga, or astrologer, reads Mantrams. 

Their Guru is of the cast called Satdnana, and is named Cadry Sin- 
gaia. Near this place he has two houses, and his office being here- 
ditary, he is a married man. He reads to them the history of the 
gods, ■ written in the TeUnga language ; gives them holy water, 
admonishes them to Avear the mark of Vishnu on their foreheads, 
and -from each person he receives tAvo Fanams as charity. His visits 
are about once in two years. With such a Guru, the principal ob- 
ject of their worship is of course Vishnu ; but they also offer sacri- 
fices to the Saktis, and to the Virika, or men Avho, on account of 
chastity, have been sainted. All other good men are supposed to 
become poAverful spirits, but are not objects of Avorship. Bad men 
are punished in hell. This cast do not take the voav of Daskri. 

The Curubaru are an original cast of Karnata, and, wherever 
they are settled, retain its language. They are divided int^o tAvo 
tribes, that have no communion, and which are called Handy Curu- 
baru, and Curubaru proper. These last again are divided into a 


Customs of 
the Curubas, 
properly so 
called. 
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CHAPTER number of families ; such as the Any, or elephant Curuharu ; the 
Ht0y or milk Curuharu; the Colli, or fire C.; the JVe% C.; the *Si^- 
July 25 ,&c. fgianta C.; the Coti C.; the Asil C.; and the Murhindina Curuharu. 

These families are like the Ghtrams of the ^r&hmans ; it being con- 
sidered as' incestuous for two persons of the same family to inter- 
marry. The proper Curuhas have hereditary chiefs, yho are called 
Gaudas, whether they be head-men of villages or not, and possess 
the usual jurisdiction. Some of them can read acconipts, but they 
have no book. The proper duty of the cast is that of shepherds, 
and of blanket weavers ; and in general they have no other dress 
than a blanket. A few of those who are rich have betaken them- 
selves to the luxury of wearing cotton cloth next their skin; for 
' all casts and ranks in this country wear the blanket as an outer gar- 
ment. The dress of the women resembles that of the females of 
the kingdom of Am. The blanket is put behind the back, and the 
two upper comers, being brought forward under the arms, are 
crossed over the bosom, and secured by the one being tucked under 
the other. As their blanket is larger than the cloth used by the 
v/omen of Am, the dress is more decent. The Curuharu were, be- 
sides, Candachara, or militia ; cultivators, as farmers, as servants, and 
as gardeners ; Attavana, or the armed men who serve the Amildars ; 
Anchay, or post-messengers, and porters. They are allowed to eat 
animal food, but in most places are not permitted to drink spiri- 
tuous litjuors. In other places this strictness is not required ; and- 
almost every where they intoxicate themselves with palm- wine. 
The women are very industrious, and perform every kind of work 
except digging and ploughing. Even after the age of puberty 
. they continue marriageable, and can only be divorced for adultery.. 

In this cast the custom of Cutiga, or concubinage, prevails ; that is, 
all adulteresses who are turned away by their husbands, and, have 
not gone astray with a strange man, and all girls and widows, to 
whom a life of celibacy is disagreeable, may live with any man of 
the cast who chooses to keep them. They are looked down upon. 
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by their more virtuous sisters ; but still are admitted into company, CHAPTER 
and are not out-casts. Among the Curuharu, the children of concu- 
bines do not form a separate cast, but are allowed to marry with those ss.vStc. 
of a pure breed. By a connection with any man, except a CurubOy 
a woman becomes an entire out-cast. The men take several wives j; 
and, if they be good workers, do not always divorce them for adul- 
tery ; but, as they thus incur some disgrace, they must appease the 
anger of their kindred by giving them an entertainment, and the 
Guru generally interposes his authority to prevent a separation.. 

The Curubas believe, that those men who die without having been 
married become Virikas, to whose images, at a great annual feast, 
which is celebrated on purpose, otferings of red cloth, Jagory, rice,. 

&c. are made. If this feast be omitted, the Virika&hecovat enraged, 
occasion sickness, kill the sheep, alarm the people by horrid dreams, 
and, when they walk out at night, strike them on the back. They 
are only to be appeased by the celebration of the proper feast. The 
peculiar god of the cast is Bir’-uppa, or father Biray, one of the 
names of Sim ; and the image is in shape of the Idnga ; but no 
other person prays to Siva under this name, nor otfers sacrifices to 
that golf, which is the mode by which the Curubas worship Bir'~ 
uppa. The priests who officiate in the temples of this deity arc 
Curubas. Their office is hereditary, and they do not intermarry 
with the daughters of laymen. In some districts, the Curubas wor- 
ship another god, peculiar, I believfc, to themselves. He is called 
Battay Divaru, and is a destructive spirit. They offer sacrifices to 
him in woods, by the sides of rivulets, or ponds. The carcases of 
the animals killed before the image are given to the barber and 
washerman, who eat them. Beside these, the Curuharu offer sacri- 
fices to the Saktis, and pray to every object of superstition (except 
Dharma Raja) that comes in their way. They are considered as too 
impure to be allowed to wear the Linga, as their Guru does. This 
person is called a Wodear, or Jangama; but he is married, and his. 
office is hereditary. His title is Rdvana SiddhSsu^ara, and he originally 
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lived afc Sarur, which is near Kalyuna pattana. At his visits he be- 
stow consecrated ashes, and receives charity. He has a fixed due 
oSf Miarriages, and sends his agents to collect it. At some of their 
Wereffionies the Panchhiga attends, and acts as Purbhita. 

30 th July. — I went four cosses to Badavana-hully, or the poor 
man's village ; which is fortified with a mad-wall and a strong hedge, 
and contains about twenty houses of cultivators. In the former 
war it fell into the hands of Purseram Show's army ; and, although 
the inhabitants have lived ever since in perfect security, it has not 
yet recovered one half of its former population. The disease among 
the cattle last year did not extend toward this quarter farther than 
Chica Bala-pura ; but this year it has killed one half of the stock. 

The country through which I caine to-day consists of vallies 
interspersed with detached barren hills. In these vallies there ha* 
been formerly a good deal of cultivation ; at present however they 
are not half peopled. A great part of the country is covered with 
the wild date palm, or Elate sytcesiris, of which no care is taken. 
Even on bad soils it seems to be so thriving, that I have no doubt 
but that even there it is suflSciently productive of juice. 

31 st July.— I went four cosses to Sira. The greater pacIpKof the 
country, through which I passed to-day, is covered with trees, 
which are rather higher than is usual in the wastes of this country. 
Among them were many wild date palms. The Sultan, as I have 
already mentioned, with a view of enforcing the doctrine of his 
religion, which forbids the use of intoxicating liquors, gave orders 
that all these should be cut. Like most of his other regulations, 
this seems to have been very ill obeyed ; for in the central parts 
of his dominions no tree seems to be in such abundance. On the 
way, I passed two ruinous villages, and one still inhabited ; but by 
far the greater number of the fields were uncultivated, and by far 
the greater part of the country shows no traces of its ever having 
been reclaimed, although it seems in very few places to be too steep 
or too barren for the plough. 
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From the 1st to the 6th of August, I remained at Sira, invest!- CHAFI’ER 
gating the state of that neighbourhood; as being the principal 
place in the centi'al division of the Raja’s dominions north from the Aug. i— 

„ State of the 

i^OtVCry. country near 

Sira, for a short time, was the seat of a government which ruled 
a coasiderable extent of country, and seems to have been at its 
greatest prosperity under the government of Dil&wur Khan, imme- 
diately before it was conquered by Hyder. It is said, that it then 
contained 50,000 houses, of which Mussulmans occupied a large 
proportion. By this change of masters Sira suffered greatly ; not 
owing to any oppression from Hyder, but from its being deprived of 
the expenditure attending the court of a Mogul Nabob. It was also 
much reduced by the Marattah invasions, which had nearly jn-oved 
fatal to the rising power of its new master; and its ruin was accom- 
plished by his son Ttppoo, who removed twelve thousand families, 
to form near his capital the new town of Shahar Ganjam. About 
three hundred houses remained, when the Marattah army, under 
Purseram Bhom and Hurry Punt, took up their head quarters in 
the fort, which is well built of stone, and of a good size. These 
invaders did no harm to the town, but destroyed most of the vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood, and many of these still continue in 
ruins. The town itself, although the seat of an Asoph, or Mussul- 
man lord lieutenant, continued to languish till it came under the 
English protection. It is little more than a year since the army 

I 

under General Harris encamped here on its route to Chatrakal; and 
since that time two thousand houses have been built ; many of its 
former inhabitants, whom the Sultan had forced to Seringapatam, 
have returned to their native abode ; and others are coming in 
daily from the country that has been ceded to the Nizam. The only 
building in the place worth notice is the monument of a Mussul- 
man officer, who commanded here during the Mogul government; 
but it is abundantly supplied with tombs of men who by the Mu- 
hamnuAms are reputed saints, and near which the people of that 
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CHAPTER faith are anxious to be buried, as they consider the ground holy. 

only considerable temple was pulled down hy Bahadur Khan, 
Aug. 1— & the last Jsoph of the place ; who was building a monument for his 
^ wife with the materials, when the arrival of the British army put a 
stop to such proceedings. 

Near Sira the quantity of watered ground is greater than that of 
riry-field; but unfortunately it is situated in a very dry climate; 
so that, during the last fourteen years, the tanks have been filled 
only five times so as to give a full crop. In the other nine years, 
by means of the little rain that fell, and by the use of the machine 
called Capily, the inhabitants have been able to raise a quarter of 
the full crop ; and one third of the, whole grain consumed in the 
country has been brought from other places, especially from the 
banks of the Canery. Scarcity is therefore a common evil; and in 
the memory of young men, famine has several times spread all her 
Villages terrors over this unfortunate place. Although in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a powerful garrison, all the villages are strongly 
fortified. On asking the reason of such precautions from a very 
intelligent chief of a village, from whom I took most of my infor- 
mation, he told me, that it was chiefly on account of robbers, who 
in the time of famine were very numerous. During this calamity 
the inhabitants of one village wish, by plundering their neighbours, 
to support life ; and of course, expecting the same treatment, each 
is shut up, and guarded from the nocturnal attacks of its neighbours, 
as if these were its most inveterate enemies. In war also the people 
have found these fortifications very useful. In their defence they 
employ few weapons except stones, which both men and women 
throw with great dexterity, and equal boldness. They do not at- 
tempt to defend themselves against any thing that wears the face 
of a regular body of men ; but they stone, with the greatest intre- 
pidity, the irregular cavalry that attend all native armies, and who 
are seldom provided with fire-arms. On a visit which I made to 
the chief above mentioned, he boasted, that with ten men he had 


/ 
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beaten off 200 of the Marattah cavalry, of whom several men and CHAPTER 
horees were killed. 

In favourable years the greatest part of the watered-land is cul- Aug i^, 
tivated with rice. In dry seasons a little only of this grain is raised, knd. 
and the cultivation consists chiefly of transplanted Ragy, wheat, 

Jota, and Navony, 'Which require less water. Sugar-cane is always 
cultivated. Gardens occupy the remainder of the. watered-land. 

The kitchen gardens, in the whole district, amount to only four or 
five Colaga lands ; that is, to about six acres. The palm gardens 
now amount to ten Candaca lands, about 300 acres ; and before 
Purseram Bhofw's invasion extended to three times that size. In 
&ra, and the districts south from it, are many very valuable plan- 
tations of this kind, producing the betel-nut of the kind called JVal- 
lagram ; but, until I get more into the heart of that part of the 
country, I shall defer giving an account of them. 

In the accompanying table, as at Madhu-giri, I have given some Cultivation 
of the particulars of the cultivation of watered-grounds, and shall 
afterwards proceed to detail the remainder. 
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The observations made at Madhu-giri on the cultivation of rice CHAPTER 

rapply here in every respect, except that at Sira there are no Cal- 

livavs, or canals brought from rivers : but the whole is watered from ^ 

’ ‘ Rice, 

reservoirs, or by machinery. Two Capilies, wrought by two men 

and four oxen, water a Colaga of land (Ij acre) that is cultivated 

with rice. 

The transplanted Ragy here is of two kinds : one is called Dodd Transplanted 

Magy, and is that which at Madhu-giri is called Gydda, and which fjf^^Cora- 

is there cultivated on dry-field. Here, «n account of the different canus, of the 

. , kind called 

manner in which it is raised, it grows to a larger size. This is taken Bode. 
as a Kartika crop ; but for this there is not time, if the supply of 
water has been sufiicient for a Vaiitdkha ctOp of rice ; and the crop 
of rice that follows it is but indifferent. The differences between 
the cultivation of this crop here, and at Madhu-giri, are as follow : 

The seedlings are watered tivice a day, till they are two inches high; 
then only once a day. In 20 days they are fit for transplanting ; 
and, before they are pulled, it is considered as necessary to loosen 
the soil by inundation. The field has five plougbings, and before 
the last is manured with dung. It is divided into plots by the 
same process as that which at Madhu-giri is used in the cultivation 
of Jola. The planted Ragy has water for the first time on the eighth 
day, and afterwards once only in 15 days. It is never weeded, but 
hy occasionally plucking up wkh the hand any grass that may have 
grown. 

The other kind of Ndf Ragy is called Tripathi, and grows in Transplanted 
place of the Vekdkha crop; but it is evident, from the time required 
to bring this to maturity, that in one year these two crops can TripatM. 
never be taken from the same field. The mode of cultivation is the 
same as for Doda Ragy ; but the seed time is Am(^a, and the har- 
vest Vaisakha. For a WocuU-land cultivated with Ragy, one Capily, 
with one man and two oxen, can raise a sufficient quantity of water. 

On rice land the farmers never willingly sow Jola; as, even joiaHoicus 
should they have watef, it totally prevents them from having rice 
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Aug. 1 — 6. 


, 4 . 

' 

' Vuisdkha 
crop. 


Ncecony^ or 
Paidcum ita 
Hewn. 


as tRe next crop ; but, in order to prevent the lands from being 
the renters frequently compel them to cultivate It. This is 
O0C great evil of the tenure that has here been adopted, of letting 
the villages to the annual renters who bid the highest price. These 
men must make up their rent in the best manner they can ; but 
they cai'e not what injury they do to the land ; as, if it be spoiled,' 
they will next year offer less rent. By this means, in the end, both 
the farmer and the revenue suffer. 

The Join is most commonly taken in place of the Vaisdkha crop, 
and, if there has been a preceding crop of Doda Ragy, cannot be 
cultivated ; as the season is lost, before the Ragy is cut. After the 
Jola, if there be water, a Kdrtika crop of Ragy, and then a Vaisdkha 
crop of rice, follow. In the course of the two months preceding 
and the one following the autumnal equinox, plough four times. 
In the course of the next month, after a rain, or after having win- 
tered the field, plough a fifth time, and drop the seed in the furrows, 
either with the hand or with the Sudiky (Figure 25) tied to the 
plough. Then form the field into plots, as described at Madhu-giri. 
At the end of six weeks after being sovvn, the Jota is allowed one 
watering, and another again in a month afterwards, A Capily, 
wrought by two men and two oxen; waters a Celaga of land, or 
about acre ; but in the intermediate time the men and cattle da 
much business. In the same manner are cultivated all the three 
kinds of Jola that are mentioned in the table. 

A Kdrtika crop of Jola is sometimes taken, from what is here 
called Magay land ; this is that which, for want of rain or cultiva- 
tors, has been lying fallow. On the same year no Vaisdkha crop ca» 
follow. The next Kdrtika crop must be Ragy, and tlTat may be 
followed by a Vaisdkha crop of rice. 

In place of the Kdrtika crop, both and Navonies are 

taken, and allow time for the Vaisdkha crop of rice; but they injure 
it more than Ragy does. In the month preceding and that fol- 
. lowing the summer solstice, plough four or five times,^and after the 
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third manure with dung. In the following month, after a heavy CHAPTER 
rain, or after having watered the field, sow with the drill, and 
harrow with the rake drawn by oxen. It is then diVided into plots Aug. i — 6. 
like a field of Jb&i/ and once a fortnight, when there is no rain, 
water is given. 

In place of the Vahakha crop, when there is a scarcity of water, Wkeats; Tri» 

^ ^ . tiammono- 

wbeat, both Juvt and Hotay are sown on nce-Iands, These grams coccum, and 

may be followed by a K&rtika crop of Ragy ; but by this process 
the ground is as much exhausted, as if it had been sown with Na- 
vony. If the Kartika crop be altogether left out, the Vaisakha crop 
of rice following wheat will be as good as if the ground had been 
regularly cultivated for rice alone ; and in India it is a commonly 
received opinion, that, where a supply of .water admits of it, ground 
can never be in such good heart as when regularly cultivated by a 
succession of rice crops. Wheat requires a clay soil, and the man- 
ner of cultivating both kinds is the same. In ^be two months pre- 
ceding, and the one following fhe autumnal equinox, plough five 
times. In the following month, after a rain, or after having wa- 
tered the field, plough again, and drop the seed into the furrows. 

Then divide it into squares, as for Jola, and water it once a month. 

The straw is only used for fire. If given to cattle for fodder, it is 
supposed capable of producing the distemper. 

The ground for cultivating sugar-cane is divided into two equal Sugar-cane-., 
parts, which are alternately cultivated ; one year with cane, and 
the other with rice. It is watered either from the reservoirs, or by 
the machine called Capily. In the last case, a field of two CotagaSy 
or three acres, one half of which is in sugar-cane, and the other in 
rice, requires the constant labour of four men and eight oxen. 
Day-labourers must also be hired to rebuild the boiling-house, to 
tie up the cane, and to weed. When the field is watered from a. 
reservoir, one man only is regularly employed ; but to plough, to 
plant, to. weed, and to tie up the cane, both men and cattle must he 
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CHAPTEE addition. Three kinds of cane are here cultivated. The 

ni^ valued is the Restalli, which grows hest on a hlack soil, in 

Av^. 1—6. irfiich there is much sand or gravel ; a good crop of this, on a 
Col&ga-land, produces 100 Mounds of Jagory ; which is about 29i 
hundred weight on an acre. The next in quality is the Carkabo, or 
black-cane. It requires a pure black mould, called Eray bum; and, 

' in a good crop, produces from a Colaga-land, 60 Maunds of Jagory, 

’ or from an acre nearly 17-k hundred weight. The poorest cane is 

the Maracabo, or stick cane. It is cultivated on the same kind o£ 
soil with the ; but produces only half as much Jagory ^9 

the Caricabo, and that of a very bad quality, for it is quite black. 
The cultivation of the Restalli, however, is comparatively much 
more troublesome. In the course of the eight months following 
the summer solstice, the field must be ploughed eleven times ; and 
once a month, during the whole of that time, 1000 sheep must be 
folded for one night on the field. It is then manured with mud 
from the bottoms of the reservoirs,’ and ploughed again twice. The 
channels are then formed, and in them the cuttings are laid down, 
two and two being always placed parallel. A Colaga of land requires 
50,000. The channels are then filled with water, and the cuttings 
arc tiodden into the mud with the feet. The second watering is on 
the 4th day, the third watering. on the 12th ; afterwards the field, 
if the soil be good, must be watered once a fortnight ; or once a 
week, if it part with its moisture quickly. On the 20th day the 
field is weeded with the small hoe called Mobi Potu, which implies 
that the operation is done very superficially. On the 35th day the 
whole field is dug with the large hoe csMtdi Yetht KudMi ; and, th© 
earth being thrown up toward the canes in ridges, the channels for 
coHiveying the water run between the rows. About the 90 th day 
the canes are tied up with a. leaf of the plant in parcels of five or 
six, and once a month this is repeated. When the cane is ten 
months old, the crop begins, and in thirty days it must be&iished. 
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The farmers here say, that a fallow between the two crops of sugar- CHAPTER 

cane would not answer, and that the crop of rice gives strength to 

the ground. Aug. i — g. 

No watered fields are here reserved for the cultivation of wheat, CultivaUon 
or of but when there is no rain, the bottoms of reservoirs are 

JOtOf RHu 

cultivated for these grams, and for Carlay. This kind of ground Car%, in 
not being divided in Colaga-lands, no estimate can be formed of the of dry re^r- 
produce ; but both Jola and wheat thrive better on the rice-lands. 

The Carlay succeeds in the bottoms of reservoirs. The kind of Jola 
sown here is the Jgara. The operation for all the three grains is 
the same, and is very simple. In the second month after the winter 
solstice, the ground is ploughed, and the seed is dropped into the 
furrow after tlie plough. It is then smoothed by drawing a plank 
over the ground, and no more trouble is required. 

The soil in the bottom of the reservoirs is always a fine friable Reservoirs 
mud, being what is washed from the fields by the rains, and again ch^ed? *** 
deposited, when the water stagnates in the reservoirs. In all old 
reservoirs a great part is filled up by this soil, and thus their capa- 
city is much diminished ; and, when a village has been deserted 
for some time, unless the mound breaks down, its tanks in general 
i>eeome entirely obliterated. Nothing therefore can be more ad- 
vantageous than the cultivators carrying away this mud as a manure 
for their land ; audj as it is of an excellent quality, they would find 
their advantage in taking it, as fast as formed ; at least in such 


parts of the country as afford them a permanent interest in the soil. 

In most places however, either from indolence or want of encour- 
agement, or from both, the farmers neglect to remove the mud, 
and the public is. put to a considerable expense in keeping the 
reservoirs clear. 

The leaves that are here used as manure for rice lands are, the Leaves used 
Hoingay, OT Robiniamitis ; thQCoghi, or Galegapurput'm; theYecada, 
or Asclepias gigantea; the Tumbay, or FhUmis esculenta, Roxb: MSS.; 
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CHAPTER tht Umuttay, or Datura metel ; the Calli, or Euphorbium Tirucalli; 
and the Hughinay. 

Aug. 1—6. . - At Sii'a scarcely any Ragy is cultivated as a dry crop. Those 

Drycrops,^ which are raised, are Saja, Harica, Huruli, Huts' -Ellu, Avaray, To- 
vary, Skamay, Navony, Harulu, Hessaru, Alasunda, or Tadaguny, 
Barugu, and cotton. By far the most common are Shamay, Saja^ 
and Huruli. 

Shamay, or The Shamay is of three kinds ; Bily, Carl, and Malign, or Mujiat^ 
The cultivation for the three kinds is the same, but the seeds are 
always kept separate. The soil that agrees with them is the Ma- 
rulu and Daray, or poor sandy and stony lands. This soil, if it were 
dunged, would every year produce a crop of Shamay ; but, as that can 
seldom be spared, the Shamay is always succeeded by a crop of Hu- 
ruli, which restores the ground ; and alternate crops of these grains 
may be continued, without any fallow, or without injury to the 
soil. In the first four months of the year, commencing about the 
vernal equinox, at any convenient opportunity plough four times. 
Tlien, after a good rain, harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and 
sow with the drill; putting the seed of the Shamay into the Curigay; 
and that of the pulses called Avaray, Tovary, Hessaru, Huruli, or 
Alasunda, into the Sudiky. The first two are reckoned the best. 

' Then harrow with the rake drawn by oxen. , They have here no 

estimation for the extent of fields cultivated in this way ; but for 
every 48 Seers of Shamay they sow Vi Seers of some one of the 
pulses. The produce in a good crop will be twenty seeds of the 
Shamay. Of the others no account is kept ; for the legumes, as 
they ripen, are gathered for family use. Bily Shamay ripens in 3|, 
and Kari in 4 months ; the Malign requires only 3 months, and is * 
therefore preferred when the rains begin late ; but it gives little 
straw, and therefore in favourable seasons the others are more elii 
gible. Shamay straw is here reckoned better fodder than that 
of rice; and, when mixed with the husks oi Huruli ox Tovary, is 
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preferred even to that of Ragy. Except in case of necessity, Jola CHAPTER 
straw is never used. 

The only Suja or Cambu sown here is that called Hulu. It is Aug. i — 6. 
sown on soils similar to what are used for Shamay, and which, on ^nikuTspi- 
the dry-£elds of Sira; are the most common. It is never sown two 
years successively on the same ground ; this however is not owing 
to its exhausting the soil, but to its roots being troublesome to 
remove. Next year the ground may be easily ploughed sufficiently 
well for Huruli; and in the course of the second year the roots of 
the Suja rot, so as to allow the ground to be fully cultivated without 
trouble. In the month following the vernal equinox, plough four 
times; and after the first rain that happens in the course of the two 
following months, sow the seed with the drill ; putting the seed of 
the Suja in the Curigay ; and that of the pulses called Huruli or 
Tovary in the Sudiky. Then harrow with the rake drawn by oxen; 
or, if the field be clear of weeds, smooth it with the Mara, or plank. 

At the end of one month use, three times, the Cuntay, or hoe drawn 
by oxen. In four months it ripens without farther trouble. £0 
Colagas, or 160 seeds, are reckoned a good crop fi'om twelve Seers 
sowing. Cattle do not like-the straw, but eat the smaller part of 
it when mixed with other fodder. The full grown straw, which is 
as thick as a man’s thumb, and about ten feet high, is used for 
fewel. 

The Huruli, like that at Seringapatam, is black and white mixed. Pulse called 

... Huruli, or 

It grows better on stony than on sandy sods ; and gives the greatest Horse-gram. 
crops when cultivated on land that has been waste, and over-run 
with bushes ; but it also thrives tolerably on land that is alternately 
cultivated with it and Shamay, or Suja, In the month which pre- 
cedes and that which follows the autumnal equinox, sow the seed 
broad-cast, and then cover it with the plough. In four months it 
ripens without farther trouble, and in a good season produces ten 
seeds. Both straw and husks are reckoned good for labouring 
VoL. 1. 3 G 
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Aug. 1 — 6- 
A plant pro- 
ducing oil, 
and called 
Huts’-Em. 


Naiomy, or 
Ptmicum ita- 
Bcum, 


Harulu, or 
Rkinus pal- 
■ma Christi. 


Pulse called 
Hessaru. 


cattle ; but, owing probably to some idle prejudice, they are said to 
be bad for milch cows. 

The Huts’ -Ellu is sown near villages, in places where rubbish and 
dirt are thrown. First, at the same season with the Huruli, sow the 
seed, and then plough the field twice. In three months it ripens 
without farther trouble, and in a good year produces sixteen seeds. 

The Navony cultivated on dry-field is that called Bily, and is 
raised either on the two poorer soils, or on a black mould that has 
been prepared for it by a crop of the pulse called Hessaru. It is 
considered as exhausting the ground; but this is obviated by 
ploughing up the field immediately after the Navony has been cut, 
and thus exposing the soil to the air. In the two months following 
the vernal equinox, plough four times. With the next good rain, 
harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and sow the seed with the 
drill; putting Navony in the Curigay, and the pulse called Avaray 
in the Sudiky. In three months it ripens without farther trouble, 
and in a good crop produces 96 seeds. For cattle, the straw is 
better than that of rice. 

Harulu, of the kind called Phola, is here cultivated. For this a 
sandy soil is reckoned best ; and as it is thought to improve the 
soil, the little Ragy that is sown on dry-field generally follows it. 
In the first month after the vernal equinox, plough twice ; then, 
with the first rain in the next month, at every cubit’s distance 
throughout the field, draw furrows intersecting each other at right 
angles. At every intersection drop a seed, and cover them with 
another furrow. After two months weed with the plough ; and 
with the Cuntay, or hoe drawn by oxen, throw the earth in ridges 
toward the young plants. In six months it begins to give ripe 
fruit, which for three months is gathered once a week. 

The Hessaru cultivated here is called Card, or black, and requires 
a black soil, to v/hich it is said to add much strength. It is there- 
fore taken alternately with Navony, or with Huts’-Ellu, both of 
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which are considered as exhausting crops. It is cultivated exactly CHAPTER 
in the same manner as Huruli is, ripens in three months, and in a 
good year produces sixteen seeds. Except for feeding camels, its Aug. i — 6. 
straw or busks are of no use. 

Barugu is of two kinds ; white, and black. A sandy soil of any Grain called 
kind agrees with this corn, which is also valuable as requiring very 
little rain. The straw is better fodder than that of rice. In the 
second month after the vernal equinox, plough three times. 

After the next rain, in the following month, either sow with the 
drill, and harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, or sow broad-cast, 
and plough in the seed. In three months it ripens without farther 
trouble, and in a favourable season produces sixteen seeds. 

Near Sira a very small quantity of cotton is raised; and, like that Cotton, 
of Madhu-giri, it is of a quality inferior to what is brought from 
Balahari, and other places nearer the Krishna river. The soil on 
which it is sown is a black clay containing nodules of lime-stone. 

In the two months following the vernal equinox, plough three 
times. At any convenient time, in the two next months, mix the 
seed with dung, and drop it in the furrows after the plough, form- 
ing lines about nine inches apart. A month afterwards plough 
again between the lines ; and in order to destroy the superfluous 
plants and weeds, use the hoe drawn by oxen three times, crossing 
these furrows at right angles. The second and third times that this 
hoe is used, it must follow the same track as at first ; otherwise too 
many of the plants would be destroyed. Between each hoeing 
three or four days should intervene. In six months the cotton 
begins to produce ripe capsules, and continues iu crop four more. 

The plants are then cut close to the ground ; and after the next 
rainy season the field is ploughed twice in contrary directions. A 
month afterwards it is hoed once or twice Math the same imple- 
ment, and it produces a crop twice as great as it did in the first 
year. In the third year a crop of Shdmay or Navony must be taken, 
and in the fourth year cotton is again sown, as at first. 
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Aug. i — 6 . 
Increase on 


the seed no 


guide for 
judgingofthe 
fertility of a 


conatry. 



I have strong suspicions, that the chief of the village, or from 

whom I had most of the above information, although a very sensible 
man, diminished in his accounts the produce of the dilFereut grains. 
There being no estimate of the extent of dry-lands here, it will be 
very difficult to form any comparison between the'Success of the 
operations of husbandry here and in other places. The increase on 
the seed is scarcely any guide ; as in different places and countries 
the quantity sown on the same extent of ground is extremely va- 
rious; and the only rule, on which we ought to depend, in judging 
of the success of agriculture, is the quantity of grain produced on 
the same extent of ground after deducting the seed. With the 
wretched climate and agriculture of the highlands of Scotland, four 
seeds of oats is reckoned a good crop ; and at Sh'a the farmer ex- 
pects 64 fold from his field of Jola ; but after deducting seed, the 
highlander has 18 bushels from his acre, while the Hindu has only 
17i-; for on the acre the former sows nearly 24 times as much seed 
as the latter does. 


Actual pro- I measured a field said to require 12 Seers of Huruli, or 2 Seers 
of ihe*dry-^*^’ Or 12 Seers of Shamay for seed, and found it to contain 2^^? 

.^eld. acres. On these data the acre requires only about parts of a 

peck for the seed of Shamay and Huruli ; of the former, according 
to the Gouda’s rate of twenty seeds, it would produce only about 
3| bushels with a little pulse; and of the Huruli it would produce 
less than 2 bushels. An acre would sow about 0,124 parts of a 
peck of Suja, and produce something less than 5 bushels with a 
little pulse, 

I am farther confirmed in believing that the Gauda under-rated 
the produce, by having measured a field ^vhich had been last year 
sown with Huruli. It took 24 Seers of seed, and in a bad year pro- 
duced 5 Colagas, or 20 seeds, which is double what he stated as the 
produce of a good year. The field contained 3 acres 9 chains. At 
this rate, the seed for an acre is about ^ parts of a peck, and the 
produce about four bushels. This last agrees with the account 


« 
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obtained at Madhu-giri from Trimula Nayaka, which I consider as a CHAPTER 
fair one ; and all the Gauda’s statements will probably be found to 
require a similar amendment. Aug. i— 6. 

In the government of Dilawur Khan a measurement was made of 
all the beid-nut gardens in this district; an area of six poles in 
length by five in breadth being called a Colaga, or Wocula-land. 

About twenty years ago the Sultan extended this measurement to 
the whole district, and found that the pole was in length 13\- Sul- 
tany Gujas, each of which is equal to English inches. This 
would make the Wocula-land nearly acre; but during the Ma~ 
rattah invasion all the accompts of the measurement were lost, and 
the Wocula-lands now in use are the old computed ones which ex- 
isted formerly in the public registers. Of course, from favour 
shown to individuals, they are of very different sizes. I measured 
two fields, and found that by the one the Wocula-land contained 
I' /aVo acre, and by the other Ij-sSo. In my account of the produc- 
tions of watered-land, I have taken the last as the standard, as it 


agrees with the result of my inquiries at Madhu-giri. It is very 
probable, however, that Dilawur Khan's estimate is more accurate; 
for, by having long governed the country, he certainly had better 
opportunities of ascertaining the fact than I could possibly have. 

In this case, the seed and produce stated for an acre in the table 
must be increased in the proportion of 150 to 116, 

The measure of grain originally established here was 64- Dudus= Measures. 
1 Buddy ; 2 Puddles — \ Seer ; 4 Seers Bulla; 16 Bullas = \ Wo- 
cula or Colaga; and 20 Colagas—l Candaca. Purnea has given 
o.rders, that the Sultany Seer should be used ; and in fact it has been 


adopted, and 6 Seers are considered as equal to the Bulla; so that 
the Candaca and Wocula here are, at present, exactly the same with 
those of Madhu-giri. 

Except proprietors of gardens, none of the farmers here have Tenures,, 
any fixed pi'operty in their lands. The officers of government, -or 
in their stead the renter, may give the land to any person who will 
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CHAPTER pay a higher rent than the former occupant. In some villages a 
new bargain is made once a year ; in others, it is usual to make a 
Aug. 1 — <j. bargain for each crop. In general, the bargain is made for a cer- 
tain sum of money ; at other times the farmers will only agree to 
cultivate the lands according to the usual division of crops. In 
every village the custom in doing this differs. At the Kasba, or 
chief town of the district, the following is the manner in which it 
is done. The division is always made on the actual measurement. 
Upon every Candaca, or 1920 Seers, are paid. 

Seers. 

To the government for Icala, explained below - - 192 

To the Amildar's office, or Cutchery, for oil and stationary 24 
To mendicant Brahmans, Jangamas, and Mussulman 12 

To the Toty, or watchman ------ 5 

To the measurer 

To the Pujdris of the temples of the Saktis, 8c c. - - 24 

To the SuUgaru, or village officers : 

Gauda, or chief ------ 24 

Shanaboga, or accomptant - - - - - 24 

Talliari or Tallawara, or beadle , - - - 24 

Nirgunty, or distributor of water - - - 24 

Barber - - - - - - - -12 

Blacksmith - - - - - - -12 

To the government ------- 763 

To the farmer - -- -- -- - 768 

Seers - 1920 

The Icala is given in place of stoppages which were formerly 
made for officers, to whom the government now pays fixed salaries. 
The hereditary Gauda, or chief, receives his fee, whether he rents 
the village or not. Where the soil is bad, and machinery has been 
used to procure water, the government receives no Icala, and in 
place of one half has only one third share. In the Kdrtika crop the 
priests of the Saktis get nothing. 
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A plough wrought by one man and two oxen, if the reservoir CHAPTER 

afford all the water that is necessary, can labour two WoculaA&nAs 

of irrigated ground ; but, if the Capily be used, this stock can only Aug. i— 6. 

cultivate one /fbcw/a-land. The richest farmer in the place, who is land wrought 

the Gaudd^ or chief of a village, whom I have before mentioned, 

° plough ; and 

has ten ploughs ; no other person has above six. About a fourth of stock, 
the cultivators have one plough, a half two, and the remaining 
fourth from three to six. A farmer who has four ploughs, and who 
may be considered as a man in easy circumstances, ought to have 
four men and four women servants with eight oxen. In seed-time 
and harvest he will require eight additional labourers. Two men 
and four oxen are required to work a Capily from sun-rise to sun- 
set. Men servants hired as Batigaru, or by the year, get monthly 
8 Fanams, about 5s. Ad., and women get half as much. A man’s 
daily wages is of a Fanam, or about 2d.; a woman’s of a Fanam, 
or about 4- farthings. 

The weights used here are, 22 Rupees=^\ Seer; 56 Seers— \ Maund, Weights, 
or 31-jVo 11). By this every thing sold here is weighed ; but goods 
sent to other countries, such as Coco-nuts, are weighed by a Maund 
of 48 Seers, or 26^ lb. 

Twice a month the Cutwal, or officer of police for the chief town Exchange of 
of the district, assembles the merchants, and settles the exchange 
of money. At present the Fanam exchanges for elephant Dudus, 
and is equal to ^ of a Sultany Pagoda, Small copper coins called 
Casu, and equal to ^ of the Dudu, are here in common curi'ency ; 
as are also the shells called Cowries, of which Id are equal to one 
Casu. All accompts are kept in Canter’’ -raya Pagodas and Fanams, 

The merchants of Sira possess considerable enterprise, and carry Commercci 
sroods to the countries ceded to the Nizam on the south of the 
Krishna, to the country near Darwara ceded to the Marattahs, to 
Chatrakal, to the vicinity of Nagara, to Seringapatam, and to Ban- 
galore; and merchants from all these countries resort to this 
mart. 
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Aug. 1 — 6. 
Commerce 
With the j 
zam's do 
nions. 



CHAFER Atifffesent the trade with the Nizam's country is not safe ; and 
thCfiherchants, and other inhabitants, are rapidly emigrating into 
RSja's dominions. The places, with which there -was formerly, 
'“^an intercourse here, were Raya-durga, Kalyana-diirga, Kalahari, 
Guiti, RajcneuUy-Advany, Tadepatry^ Pamudi, Dharmdwara, Nihmu- 
dodi, Penu-conda, Indu-pura, Modogusheria, Kedavena-hully, Cundu- 
rupi, Ratna-giri, Cumpuli, Hirialu, Cuddapa, and CondacundL The • 
goods brought from thence are silk cloths, cotton cloths, plain and 
with silk borders, chintses, and coarse cotton cloths, all the manu- 
factures of these places. The colours being better fixed, they sell 
higher than the goods of Bangalore. The returns from Sira are 
dried coco-nut kernels or Copra, Betel-nut, Jagory, Popli bai'k. Lac, 
and steel the manufacture of this neighbourhood. These are the 
staple articles ; but occasionally oxen, buffaloes, boiled butter, or 
Ghee, oil, and tobacco have been sent. The merchants whom I here 
assembled at first asserted, that one half of the returns from hence 
were made in cash ; but this they afterwards retracted, and alleged 
that the coco-nut kernels sent from hence greatly exceeds in value 
all the goods imported. 

- The intercourse with the Marattah country is perfectly undis- 
turbed ; and the places with which it is carried on, are Darwara, 
Hubuli, Gudagu, Lechmeshura-Butcaray, Mulugimda, Catricay, Hum- 
sagara, and Haxery. The imports from thence are cotton wool, 
thread white and red, coarse and fine red cotton cloth, white cotton 
cloth with silk borders, dark blue cotton cloth, chints, sackcloth or 
Goni, tent cloth, matrasses, blankets, dates, raisins, almonds, wal- 
nuts, Carthamus flowers or Cossumba, asafeetida, sulphur, and red- 
lead. The exports from Sira are oxen, buffaloes, Popli bark, a root 
called Lwcansa, w'hich, I believe, is that of the long pepper, Lac, 
and steel, with -J- of cash. Of this last, however, I am doubtful. 

The imports from the Nagara country to Sira are Betel-nut, black- 
pepper, cardamoms, Lavanga patri a leaf used in medicine, Cabob- 
china (the buds of the Lauras Cassia), bastard cinnamon (bark of 


Commerce 
with the 
Marattah 
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with Nagara, 
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the Lmrus Cassm), and sandal-wood. The exports from Sira to CHAPTER 
Nagara are blankets, Bangalore cloths, country steel, tobacco, oil, 
boiled batter, or Ghee, buffaloes, and ca^ to the amount of one half Ai^. i— 
of the imports. ' 

The imports from Chatrakal consist of ready money for the pur- Commerce 
chase of sugar. 

The country near Sei'ingapatam supplies Sira with a great deal of Commerce 
grain, and receives back ready money, boiled butter, oil, dry ginger, 
limes, and coco-nuts. 


The black pepper and Betel-nut from Nagara, with some of the Commerce 
latter from this country, are sent to Bangalore for the manufactures 
of that place, and for the goods imported at Madras by sea. 

Most of the Betel-nut is disposed of at Gubi, at which place there Commerce 
is annually sold about 15,000 Maunds, or about 3,575 hundred 
weight. All this is not the produce of the district of Sira; but is 
'Collected from several others in the neighbourhood. The Gubi 
merchants allege, that at their fairs more than double this quantity 
is sold. 

The grand article of produce here for exportation is the Copra, Cofra. 
or dried kernel of the coco-nut. Many of the merchants make 
advances to the proprietors of gardens. At the time of advance 
the price is fixed, and the farmer has no right to sell his Copra to 
another, and to repay the merchant who made the advances. The 
average price is four Fanams z. Mound, or 11 a hundred 


weight. 

The cattle employed in this trade are buffaloes and oxen. The Carriage 
buffaloes of the iVi'saw’# country are the best, and daily carry 12 ‘^*“*®* 
Maunds or 320 lb. three cosses, or about nine miles. The oxen of 
this country-breed are the best, and daily carry 8 Maunds, or 213 lb. 
four cosses or twelve miles. In order to be able to do- this, 
these cattle must be fed on oil-cake, or on cotton-seed and straw. 

The Nizam's country, abounding with cotton, wonderfully improves 
the oxen that are bred in this neighbourhood. An ox bought here 
VoL. L 3H 
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for fotir Pagodas, by keeping one year in the place, will be worth ten 
Pagodas. The native oxen of that country do not improve so fast, 
pKobalily from having been always used to a stronger diet than those 
of this place have when young. 

The weavers in Sira are of two kinds ; the Bily Muggas, and DS~ 
vdngas. The former weave a coarse thin muslin called Shilla. That 
made for the dress of women, called Sliiray, is the coarsest, and is 
called Wuntacuddy. It is in pieces 18 cubits long by 2 broad, and 
sells unbleached for 5\ Fanams, or about 3^. 8</. The Erucudy 
Shilla, intended for men’s dress, is finer; and is from 28 to 26 cubits 
long, by cubit broad. It sells from to 10 Fanams a piece 
(from 4x Ad. to 6s. Sd.]. These cloths are bought up by two sets of 
dyers; the Niligaru, who dye it blue; and the Marattahs, who dye 
with Cossumba, or flowers of the Carthamus. They advance money 
to the weavers for two or three pieces at a time. 

The Devdngas here make two thick coarse cloths ; the one called 
Cadi is plain, and resembles what is made by the Whalliaru near 
Bangalore ; and the other has red borders, like the cloth of the 
Togotarus. The whole of the cloth made here is used in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

The Bily-Mugga weavers consider this name as a term of reproach, 
and call themselves Curkina Banijigaru. They are an original tribe 
of Karnata. Some of them are dealers in cloth or grain, and a few 
are farmers. They have no hereditary chiefs; but infractions of 
the rules of cast are punished by their clergy or Jangamas ; who 
are, however, bound to act by the advice of the elders of the tribe, 
should the fault be of such magnitude as to require excommunica- 
tion. An assembly of the heads of families settles disputes. They 
pretend to be one of the tribes of pure Banijigas, and to be capable 
of being appointed to the priesthood. They say, that there are six 
tribes of proper Banijigas; the Badaguhi, the Pancham, the Stalada, 
the Turcana, the Jainu, and the Curivina. All these can eat toge- 
ther; but cannot intermarry, upless they have been appointed 
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Jangamas ; and the descendants of these never marry with the CHAPTER 
laity, although among themselves they lose all former distinctions. 

Each" of these si.K tribes are again divided into Gotrams, and a man Aug. 
and woman of the same G6tram can never marry. The Gotrams of 
the Curivina are sixty-six in number. They may marry as many 
wives as they please ; but cannot divorce them, except for adultery; 
and it is not unusual for a husband to keep his wife after she has 
been guilty of this crime. Women are marriageable even after the 
age of puberty; and widows may -live with a man in a kind of 
left-hand marriage, and be called Cutigas, or concubines ; but both 
the man with whom they live, and their children, are considered as 
legitimate. If a woman leaves her husband, and cohabits with ano- 
ther man of the same cast, she is called a Hadra ; but. her children 
are not disgraced. Any woman, even an unmarried one, who has 
connexion with a man of a strange cast, is excommunicated. A 
widow ought to bury herself alive in her husband’s grave ; but the 
custom has become entirely obsolete. The people of this cast eat 
no Animal food, nor drink any intoxicating liquor. They never take 
the vow of Dhh'i. They are allowed to read all the books belong- 
ing to the sect, among which they do not reckon the VSdas. They 
wear the Linga, and their adorations are principally directed to 
that emblem of Siva. Their Avomen offer fruit and flowers to Ma~ 
rima, and the other Saktis; but this is not done by the men. They 
do not believe in the Virika, or spirits of chaste men. Their Gurus 
are the same Avith those of the Pancham Banijigaru ; the five chief 
thrones being called Paravutta at Humpa, Verupacshy near the Tun- 
gahhadra river, Hujiny, Balahully, and Nidamavudy. Their lay fol- 
lowers of this cast these Gurus make what is called Detcha. The 
Detcha, having shaved and Avashed his head, is instructed in some 
Mantrams, or forms of prayer, Avhich are in the vulgar tongue, but 
Avhich, like the Upadesa of the Brahmans, are kept a profound secret. 

The Guru then bestows on the Detcha some consecrated herbs and 
Avater, and the Detcha in return gives him some money. This 
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ceremony is analagous to the Dhana of the Br&hmans. The Gurus 
on their circuits receive also' from their followers Dharma, or cha- 
rity, or rather duty, but have no fixed dues. The Einaru attend 
at marriages, births, and funerals, at Mala-paksha, as the Tithi of 
the Sudras is called, and at all great feasts. On these occasions 
they perform Pujd to the Linga, reading some Mantrams, in the 
vulgar tongue however, and pouring over it some water and flowers, 
which by this means are consecrated, and then are divided among 
the people whom the occasion has assembled. The Einaru then 
eats something that has been prepared for him, and at marriages 
receives a small sum of money. The Panchanga, or village astro- 
loger, attends on similar occasions, and reads Mantrams in the 
vulgar language. He is of course paid for his trouble. 

Here, some Devdngas of the Karnata nation do not wear the 
Linga; but still they consider Cari Baszva Uppa as their Guru. 
They will eat in the house of a Divdnga who wears the Linga, but 
he will not return the compliment. They eat in common, but do 
not intermarry with the Telinga Devdngas, who, like themselves, 
worship Siva, without wearing his indecent badge. They eat ani- 
mal food, an indulgence which has probably occasioned the sepa- 
ration. They ought not to drink spirituous liquors. As a kind of 
excuse, or pretence for eating the flesh, they oflfer bloody sacrifices 
;to the Saktis, They take the vow of Ddseri, but do not prav to the 
Virika, or spirits of men sainted for chastity. They acknowledge 
■transmigration, as a future state of reward and punishment. 

The Sadru Woculigas sxq a cast of Karnata origin and Sudra birth j 
they are divided into two tribes that seemto^have no communion j 
the Cumblagataru Sadru, and the Sadru simply so called. The Sadru 
proper are cultivators, both as masters and servants ; they act as 
Candachara, or native militia, and sometimes trade in grain. They 
have no hereditary chiefs; but their disputes are settled by a 
council of four Sadru Gaudas, or chief farmers, who also punish all 
iransgressions against the rules of cast, excommunicating licentious 
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women, and other heinous offenders, and reprimanding those who CHAFER 
have been guilty of less enormous, faults. By religion they arc 
divided into three classes, those who warship Jaina, those who wor- t~^* 
ship Siva, and those who warship Vishnu under the form of V zncaty 
Ramana; but this does not prevent intermarriages, and the woman 
always adopts the religion of her husband. They are also divided 
into a number of families analagous to the Gotrams of the Brahmans ; 
and a man never intermarries with a woman of the same family. 

They have among them a bastard race, descended from widows, who 
have become the kind of concubines called Cutigas ; but they are 
not numerous, and are held in great contempt by the others. The 
Gauda whom I have so often mentioned is the person that gives me 
the information concerning the cast. He is a worshipper of Ven- 
caty Ramana, and denies any belief in a future state j bis worship 
of the gods being performed with a view of obtaining temporal 
blessings. This sect take the vow of Dasiri^ and bury the dead. 

They can write accompts, but have no books nor science. They eat 
no animal food, and ought not to drink spirituous liquors. They 
are allowed as many wives as they can obtain ; but do not divorce 
them for any cause except adultery. Girls continue to !bc mar- 
riageable even after the age of puberty ; and widows are not ex- 
pected to bury themselves with their husbands bodies ; but their 
becoming concubines of the kind called Cutigas is considered as 
very disgraceful to all their connections. Their Guru is Tata Achd- 
rya, an hereditary chief of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans. He bestows 
on his followers holy-water and consecrated victuals, and accepts 
their charity. The Panchanga, or village astrologer, is their Puro- 
hita, and attends at marriages, births, the building of a new house, 
and at Mala~paksha, the ceremony which the Sudras annually per- 
form in commemoration of their deceased parents. The Sadru who 
worship Siva are but few in number, and wear the lAnga. The third 
sect of Sadru worship only the god Jaina, but do not intermarry 
with the true Jainaru. These burn the dead. The Gauda says, that 
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CHAPTER formerly all iheSadru were Jainu ; but that his ancestors, disliking 
that religion, betook themselves to worship Vishnu. They have 

A»g. 1 — 6- not adopted the worship of the Saktis, of Dharnia lldjut nor of the 
Virika. 

Customs of The Ladas, or Ladaru, have a language quite different from all 

the Ladam. others that are spoken south of the Krldma river. This lan- 
guage they call Chaiirasi ; and say, that it is spoken at a city called 
Caranza, which is near the riv'er Godavari. In fact, it is a dialect of , 
that spoken near Benares, to which the others have much less resem- 
blance. The Ladaru say, that, in consequence of a famine in their 
own country, about five hundred years ago, they came to this neigh- 
bourhood. They serve as cavalry ; trade, especially in horses ; and 
farm lands, but never cultivate them with their own hands. They 
assume the title of Kshatryas of the family of the sun, and wear a 
string like the Brahmans. They will not intermarry with the Raj- 
puts, or other pretenders to a royal descent ; but they are treated 
by the Brahmans merely as Sudras, and in fact seem to be the 
highest rank of Sudras in their native country, like the Kayash- 
tlias of Bengal, or the Keiit Nairs of Maly ala. They are of 14 
different families, like the Gbtrams of the Brahmans', and some 
are followers of the Siva Brahmans, and some of the Sri Vaishnavam: 
but this does not produce a separation of cast ; for the woman always 
adopts the religion of her husband. They have no hereditary chiefs; 
but the affairs of the tribe are managed by an assembly of the heads 
of families. For small faults these assemblies reprimand ; for adul- 
tery, or for eating forbidden food, or with forbidden persons, they 
excommunicate. Many of them read Sanskrit, and study every 
kind of book except the Vedas, which they never presunje to in- 
spect. My informers are worshippers of Vishnu ; yet their Guru is 
a Smartal Br&hman, who bestows consecrated victuals and holy- 
water, and receives their Dharma. When they are 6 or 7 years of 
age, they receive from the Panchdnga their first thread, and Upa- 
desa, at a ceremony called Upankna. At this the Panchdnga reads 
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Mantrams, as also at births, marriages, full and new moons, at CHAWER 

Sankr&ntis, or the first days of the solar months, at funerals, and at 

the Mala-paksha lately mentioned. These Ladas sacrifice to the 

Saktis, especially to the goddess Bhawdni. The Pujdris or priests 

in thd" temples of this idol are called Bombolas, who observe the 

rules of Sannydsi, especially celibacy, and yet go absolutely naked. 

They have disciples, who are also Sannydsis, but who are not con-' 
isidered as sufficiently holy to be allowed to show their nudities. 

Part of the sacrifices are eaten by the votary, and part by the Bom~ 
kola; but the animal is sometimes made a burnt offering to the 
idol, which in this country is done by no other cast. This burnt- 
offering is by the Ladas called Homam, which is the same name that 
the Brahmans use for their burnt-offerings ; but these always consist 
of flour, or other vegetable matter. It is true, that the Brahmans 
have a burnt sacrifice of animals, which they call Yagam; but it 
must be preceded by such a severity of penance, and is attended 
Nrith such enormous expense, that no one in these degenerate days 
is either willing or able to undertake such an offering. The proper 
Sakti Pujd, that ought to be performed to Bhawdni, has also fallen 
into disuse here among the Ladas ; but my intei’preter says, that at 
Madras it is very common. The votary takes an animal, and offers 
it as a sacrifice to the idol in presence of a beautiful young woman 
who is perfectly naked. It is supposed, that any person who, while 
in the performance of this sacred ceremony, should even look with 
desire at the charms exposed to his view, would be instantly struck 
dead; no one, therefore, undertakes it who has not great confidence 
in the power which he has over his passions. By the Brahmans this 
ceremony is much condemned, and Quglit to deprive any one of his 
cast that attempted its performance ; yet^ome of them are said in a 
private manner to have recourse to this superstition, as it is supposed 
to have wonderful efficacy in procuring temporal success and feli- 
city. Some of the Ladaru take tfie vow of Ddshi, and at the same 
time receive Chakrdntikam, These beg only one day in the week, 
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CHAPTER following on the other six their usual professions ; and they oever 
travel about as vagabonds malting a noise with bells and conchs, 
A»g. 1—6. The Ladas burn their dead, who ought to be accompanied on the 
pile by their widows; but this custom has become obsolete. 
Widows are not permitted to become concubines of the kind Called 
Cutigas, nor are the men allowed to keep those called Hadras. A 
girl, after ten years of age, is no longer marriageable. The men 
may take as many wives as they can procure, but can only divorce 
them for adultery. Persons of this cast drink no spirituous liquors; 
and, as is usual in Bengal, eat no animal food, except that which has 
been offered as a sacrifice. 


END OF VOL, I. 
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Mint, the, I. 137, 448, 449 ; at Raj- 
mahal, English bullion coined at, 
I. 24, 25, 143, 382, 383, 401, 402, 
403, 409, 501 ; II. 305, 313, 337; 
at Fort St. George, I. 71, 72, 212, 
213, 251, 260; II. 120; of the 
Dutch, at Pulicat, I. 297 

Mintmaster : duties of the, I. 70 ; 
at Fort St. George, I. 94, 199 ; II. 
127 n., 189 

Mir ’Abdullah Bakir : governor of 
Masulipatam, I. 84; ll. 159 ; 

creditor of R. Fleetwood, II. loi ; 
his buildings, II. 159 

Mir Fakru'ddln, a creditor of R. 
Fleetwood, II. loi 

Mir Inayatu'llah, a creditor of R. 
Fleetwood, II. loi 

Mir Jamal Muhammad : merchant 
at Masulipatam, II. 99, 100, loi ; 
a creditor of R. Fleetwood, II. 108, 
109 

Mir Jumla, I. 420 n.. 493 «. ; his 
paywana to the English, II. 23 ; 
his titles, II. 23 n. ; his claims 
supported by Aurangzeb, II. 176 n. 

Mir Xasir, a creditor of R. Fleet- 
wood, 11. 100 

Mir Riyaz, faujdar at Murshidabad, 
II. 29S n. 

Mir tusak, Master of the Ceremonies, 
II. 57 

Mlrdah (Mirda, Mirdaar), a sergeant, 
II. 57. 59 

Mirdaudpur, II. 243 h. ; Buzurg 
Omed Khan arrives at, I. 1 16 ; II. 
315, 320 ; inspection of the nver 
at, 11. 299 ; situation of, 1 1. 299 n. ; 
saltpetre boats to be hastened 
from, II. 325 

Mirza Cadabux. See Khuda Bakhsh 
Khan 

Mirza JIuzaffar (Mirza Muddufler), 
master of the ordnance, II. 280 n. 

Mirza Rafi Khan Bazil, commands 
Gwaliyar fort, II. 25 n. 

iMirza Wall (Mirza Woolla, tVollee) : 
interchanges visits with S. Master, 

I. 12, 49, 122 ; II. 6.S, 360; 

deputy governor at Balasor, 1 . 48, 
12 I, 300 ; II. 67, 35S. 360 ; gover- 
nor of Pipli, I. 300 ; his father, II. 
6S ; becomes diu’un of Hijili, II. 
35S n. ; a peshkash to. II. 361 

Mivan Hayat, kachahri daro^hS, 
bribed to intercede for the English, 

II. 274 

Moccawpatt. See iMakkapet 

Mocco stones. See Moss agates 


Mocha : S. Master goes as super- 
cargo to, I. 190 ; trade with, II. 
113, 383 n. 

Mochelke. See muchalka 
Mochia, I. 400 n. 

Mogtd, silk made by the muga worm, 
II. 299 n., 318 

Mogul, the Great. SeeAurangzeb 
Mogul army : Portuguese serve in 
the, II. 84 ; officers in the, II. 
260 n. ; Chittagong taken by the, 
II. 329 n. ; negotiations for peace 
between the English and the, II. 
345 K- 

Mogullana. See Mughaliani 
Mohanna (Moham). See Muhdnd 
Mohanpur : piece-goods from, I. 
306 ; II. 86, 217, zi8 ; situation of, 
II. 86 n. 

Mohar (Mohur), a gold coin, I. 137, 
467 ; II. 309, 318, 322, 344 n. : 
worth of a, I. 457 «., 482 n. ; II. 
216 n., 304, 307, 336 ; difficulty 
of disposing of, I. 501 
Mohazer. See Mahzar 
Mohilla Island, I. 233 ; proposed 
attack on, by the Prince of Jo- 
hanna, I. 6, 234, 235 
Mohola, I. 20, 43, III, 116, 144, 154, 
329, 344, 348, 368, 371, 372 ; 
II. 28, 2S7, 321 ; situation of, II. 
287 n. 

Mohometan. See Muhammadan 
Mohozur. See Mahzar 
Mohun, Mary : wife of Richard 
Mohun, II. 126 n. ; her petition, 
II. 126 H. 

Mohun, Richard : mentioned, I. 
293 «., 294 n. ; II. passim ; serves 
the Company at Jambi and Ma- 
cassar, II. 126 n. ; returns to 
England, II. 126 n. ; re-elected 
factor for Fort St. George, II. 
126 n.\ chief at Masulipatam, II. 
126 n. ; suspended, I. 8, 244 n. ; 
II. 126 n. : his charge against 
M. Maiuwaring, I. 9. 57, 70, 247, 
275 n., 287, 293 ; II. 126 «. ; 
M. Mainwaring’s charge against, 

I. 57, 247, 283 II. 96, 97, 126 

dismissed the service, I. 94, 244 
247 ; II. 126 n., 189 ; re-admitted, 

II. 126 n. ; member of Council 
at Fort St. George, II. 125 
126 «., 187 : his salary, II. 255 ; 
accompanies S. Master to Masuli- 
patam and Bengal, 1 . 76, 94, 95, 
99, loi ; II. 123, 124, passim ; his 
private trade, II. 126 n. ; again 
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discharged, II. 126 ; remains in 

India, II. 126 ; his information 

about J. Thomas, II. 192 n. ; his 
petition, II. 126 n. ; goes to Achin 
and dies there, II. 126 n. ; his ship, 
II. 220 n. 

Mohunpore. See ilohanpur 
Molda, Molah, Moulda. See Mohola 
Molucca Islands, Dutch interest in 
the, II. 140, 141 n. 

Mombas, port, I. 238 
Mongaraz. See Mangaraj 
Monghyr (Mungir), II. 356 n. 

Monsoon, a season, I. 121, 127, 259, 
271, 316 ; II. 82, 358, 365 ; storm 
at breaking up of the, I. 45 ; II. 
321 n., 348 

Mooderapollam, identified with Mur- 
ridibba, II. 159 n. 

iMoon : unlucky days of the waning, 

I. 22, 331 ; the new, effect of, on 
tides in the Hugh, I. 13, 301 ; a 
storm at the change of the, 11. 35 
Moonzon. See Monsoon 
Moor, gold. See Mohar 
Moore, John, member of the Court 
of Committees, I. 216 
Moors. See Muhammadans ] 

Moorte Ram. See Murti Ram 
Mootullpellee. See Motupalli 
Moplaes (Moplah) of Malabar, I. 191 
Morad Chun, Morar Chunn, Moraud 
Chunn. See Murad Chand 
Morden, John, member of the Court 
of Committees, I. 216 
Mores. See Moors 
Morees. See Miiri 
Morley, George, Bishop of Win- 
chester, I. 291 n. 

Morris, Thomas ; physician at Masu- 
lipatam, I. 289 n. ; his alias, I. 
289 n. ; his will, I. 289 n. ; his 
‘ outcry,’ I. 289 
ilorung, I. 399 

Moseley, Mrs. : widow of G. Boughton 
and W. Pitts, I. 176, 496 ; her 
claim on the Company, I. 176, 496 
Moseley, Richard ; soldier and dyer, 
1. 35, 144, 496 ; marries Mrs. 

Pitts, I. 35, 496 ; claims money on 
his wife’s behalf, I. 35, 176, 496, 
497 n. ; appeals to Malik Zindi, I. 
35, 36, 497 n. ; II. 47 ; im- 

prisoned, I. 36, 497 n. ; II. 47 «., 
350 n. ; released and sent to Fort 
St. George, I. 36 ; II. 350 n. ; a 
witness of the beating of Raghu 
the poddar, I. 144, 154, 341, 342- 
343. 373 n Ills evidence in the 


case of Raghu the poddar, I. 372, 
373 ; gives bond to go to Madras, 
II. 350 ; licensed to keep a tavern, 
II. 350; his house at Hugh, II. 
350 «. 

Moss agates, I. 404 
Moths, cloth injured by, I. 248 
Motupalli (MotuUpellee) , S. Master 
halts at, I. 8s ; II. 159 
Moula. See Mohola 
Moyer, Samuel, member of the Court 
of Committees, I. 216 
Mozambique, the Love wrecked ofi, 
II. 188 n. 

Mu’ainu’ddin Shah, ruler of J ohanna : 
complaints of, against the Danes, 

I. 5 ; presents Brown’s Garden to 
the English, I. 6 ; letter from the 
Court to, 1. 6 ; a book left in 
charge of, I. 6, 239 ; letter of, to 
Charles II., I. 234-236 ; his father, 

I- 235 

Mu’azzam Khan, a title of Mir Jumla, 

II. 23 n. 

Muccawpate. See Makkapet 
Muchalka, bond, II. 273, 274, 276 
Muckapett. See Makkapet 
Muckta. See Mogta 
Mucktapore. See Matkadpur 
Muckwaes. Set Miikkuvar 
Muddun. See Madan 
Miiga, munga, a silkworm, II. 299 n. 
Mughaliani, William Pitts marries a, 

I. 178 

Muhammad, the law of, I. 183 ; 
55 

Muhammad Arif ; vakU at Patna, I. 

32, 491 n. : death of, I. 492 
Muhammad . 4 .’zam. See Sultan Mu- 
hammad ,\'zam 

Muhammad Mu’azzam. See Sultan 
Muhammad Mu’azzam 
Muhammad, Sultan. See Sultan Mu- 
hammad .\’zam 

Muhammadans (Moors), I. 133 n., 
176, 178, 179, 260, 289, 34a, 341, 
367. 373. 374. 404. 463. 4S7. 489 ; 

II. 66, 79, 80, 84, 202, 253 276 ; 

a murderer saves his life by be- 
coming a, I. 352 ; stop English 
goods at Hu,gli, I. 453 n. ; the 
Dutch quarrel with the, II. 29 

Muhdnd, mohana. the conflux of two 
rivers, II. 314 n. 

Mukkuvar, boatman, I. 66 
Mulberry-trees at Kasimbazar, II. 28 
Mulla alle. See ’All, the mulld 
Miilld, mullah, Muhammadan lawyer, 
1 H. 100, 152 
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Mullally. See llallavilli 
Mulmulls. See Malmal 
Mulvl (mullva), law officer, II. 274 
Mum, beer, I. 226 ; II. 201 
Mumichan. See Manichand 
Mundeels. See Mandil 
Mungeer. See Monghyr 
Mungullgurree. See Mangalagiri 
Munsebdars. See Mansdbddr 
Munshl, secretary, at Court, bribed, 

II. 56, 57. 58 

Munsub. See Mansabddr 
Murad (Murari) Chand : partner of 
Raghu the podddr, I. 143, 361, 
480 ; said to have poisoned Raghu, 
I. 145. 336, 369, 371. 374 
Murang, I. 399 n. 

Murders ; two prisoners tried for, I. 
72, 73 ; of William Bonnell, I. 
Ill ; II. 283 ; of John Smith, I. 
124, 506 n. ; II. 75 «., 390 ; Henry 
Law accused of, I. 124 ; II. 389 ; 
of Sivaram Malik, I. 346, 351, 
352 ; Muhammadan law with re- 
gard to, I. 352 : J. Bugden accused 
of, II. 75 n. ; of J. Xaylor, II. 31 1 n. 
Mart, blue cotton cloth, I. 133 n., 
248 ; fine, I. 258 ; superfine, 1. 
258 ; ordinary, I. 257, 258 ; Dutch 
trade in, II. 1 13 

Murridibba identified with Mooder- 
apollam, II. 159 n. 

Murshidabad, I. 144, 331, 360, 379, 
400 ; II. 288 ; governor of, I. 20, 
23, 145, 329, 365 ; II. 298 : the 
podddr's body taken to. I. 361 
Murti Ram : dubdsh and merchant 
at Hugli, II. 281, 348, 349; his 
claim on Ramjiwan, 11. 281 ; the 
Company’s vakil at Balasor, II. 
359 

Mury, — , a Scotchman, J. Hall’s 
dealings with, I. 463, 472, 473 
Mitsalmdn, II. 52 
Muscatt Castle, the, I. 453 n. 

Mushi River, I. 90 ; II. 178 
Mushrif, accountant, II. 59 
Mushtabad : S. Master halts at, I. 
89 ; II. 175 ; situation of, II. 
175 n. 

Musk, trade in, I. 310 ; II. 270 
Muskets. See Guns 
Muslins. See Malmal, Said, Tanzlb 
Mussall. See Mash’ alchl 
Musselman. See Mitsalmdn 
Mussoola, surf-boat, II. 120 n, 
Mussoola (boat) men, I. 66 
Mussuddie. See Miitasaddl 
Mustabad. See Mushtabad 


; Muster rolls of the Company’s sea- 
men, I. 250 

Musters, samples : of Malda goods, 

I. 25, 26, 401 ; II. 313 ; of piece- 
goods at Masulipatam, I. 8, 58, 
246, 272, 273, 292 ; II. loi, 102, 
108, 14s ; of goods for Bantam, I. 
260 ; of silk and silk goods, I. 31 1 ; 

II. 303 ; of piece-goods around 

Hugli, I. 37, 448, 500 ; II. 44, 82 ; 
of floretta yam, I. 412 ; of Dacca 
piece-goods, II. 14, 348, 354 ; of 
tinkdl, I. 46 ; H. 44 ; of new sorts 
of goods, II. 44, 45, 227 n., 243 ; 
of Peddapalle piece-goods, I. 80 ; 
II. 138, 142 ; of Madapollam piece- 
goods, II. 166, 167, 373 ; of 

piece-goods at Balasor, II. 215 
216 ; of dmgs, II. 275 ; pricing of, 
I. 211, 426; II. 12, 13, 86, 145, 
336 

Miitasaddl, clerk : of the dlwdn at 
Dacca, bribed, I. 180 ; II. 52, 57, 
58 ; the Company's, how paid, I. 
118 ; II. 318, 337 
Muterasaw. See Matura Shah 
Muthialpetta, a suburb of Madras, II. 

183 

Mutsdum Surma. See Makdam Sar- 
ma 

Mutsuddy. See Mutasaddl 
Muxadavad, Muxoodavad. See 
Murshidabad 
Mymensingh, II. 299 n. 

Nabob. See Nawab 
Nabobpett. See Nawabpet 
Nadakuduru, II. 138, 175 
Nadia District, I. 500 n. 

Nadia, town, I. iii ; II. 287, 321 n. ; 

College of Brahmans at, I. 20, 328 
Nagalachancha. See Nagelwanze 
Nagala Conda Jagana. See Nagala- 
konda Jaganna 

Nagalakonda Jaganna, merchant at 
Madapollam, II. 375, 378 
Nagalakonda Rama, merchant at 
Madapollam, II. 373 
Nagaram, I. 267 n. 

Nagelwanze : Dutch factory at, I. 8. 
266 n.. 268 n., 298 ; II. 115 ; chief 
of, I. 266 n. ; situation of, I. 266 n. ; 
piece-goods from, 268 «., 270 ; iron 
obtained at, II. 1 15 
Naglewanch. See Nagelwanze 
Nague. See Mdgh 
Nagull Coondaram. See Nagala- 
konda Rama 
j Naique. See Ndyak 
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Nairaindas. See Narayan Das 
Nalam Narso. See Nallain Karasu 
Nalam VencaBa. See Nela{Biarri) 
Venkanna 

Nallam Narasu, merchant at Mada- 
pollam, II. 375 

NSnagarh : near Patna, English fac- 
tory at, II. 89, go ; healthiness of, 
II. 89 n. 

Narasapore. See Karsapur 
Narasapuram. See Narsapur 
Narasaraj, of Kalidindi : visits S. 
Master, I. 85 ; II. 162, 169 ; pre- 
sents interchanged with, II. 162, 
169 ; his son, I. 86 ; II. 169, 374 ; 
his request. II. 374 
Narasimha (Narasimhasvami), II. 
176 M. ; pretended miracle at 
pagoda of, I. 89 ; II. 176, 177 
Narasu, of Kollapalli, merchant at 
Madapollam, II. 167 «. 

Narayan : brother of Guruva-raj, I. 
87 ; II. 169 ; serves the English 
at Peddapalle, II. 169 n. 

Narayan Das, Company’s servant at 
Kasimbazar, I. 379, 480 
Narayan Shah, I. 427 
Narragoodra. See Nadakuduru 
Narran. See Narayan 
Narrarshaw. See NarHyan Shah 
Narrayna. See Narayan 
Narsapore. See Narsapur 
Narsapur, point, II. 93 
Narsapur River, I. 122, 297 ; II. 
207, 364, 366, 379, 380, 384 ; 
flagstaff at the mouth of, I. 123 ; 
the Golden Fleece anchors in, II. 

365, 367 

Narsapur, taluk, I. 297 n. ; II. 158 «., 
160 n. 

Narsapur, town, I. 274 n. ; II. 1 58 «. ; 
King of Golconda visits, I. 81 ; II. 
137 n. ; under the governor of 
Masulipatam, I. 85 ; II. 152, 160; 
Dutch factory at, I. 87, 297, 
297 K. : II. 115 ; S. Master sails 
from Balasor to, I. 122 ; II. 365 ; 
Dutch iron foundry at, I. 297 «. ; 
II. 160, 169, 170 : storm at, II. 
1 16 ; situation of, II. 160 n. 
Narsaraz. See Narasaraj 
Narsing. See Narasimha 
Narsinga. See Vijayanagar 
Narundas. See Narayan Das 
Nassapore. See Narsapur 
Nathaniel, the : arrives at Fort St. 
George, I. 71 ; sent to Masulipatam, 
I. 72 ; despatched to England, I. 
74 


Native clerks. See Company’s ser- 
vants, native 

Naugeelaycondah. See Nagelwanze 
Naunagar. SeeNanagarh 
Naurasporam. See Navarazpuram 
NavarSzpuram : a suburb of Mada- 
pollam. 1. 85, 284 «. ; 11. 160 ; 
cause of the decay of, 1 . 85 ; II. 
161 ; farmed by R. Fleetwood and 
John Heathfield, 1 . 87. 264 n., 
294 n. ; II. 165 ; English houses 
at, II. 160, i6r, 374 ; independent 
of Narsapur, II. 160 
Nawabpet, piece-goods from, I. 268 n. 
Nawabs, I. 491 ; II. 8 ; of Bengal, see 
Muhammad ’. 4 zam and Shaistah 
Khan ; of Golconda, II. 383 '• 
Orissa, II. 25, 76 n. 

Ndyak ; the, of Pundamalli, be- 
sieges Fort St. George, I. 57 ; II. 
1 14 ; the, of Madura, I. 2 5 i 

Naylor, Eleanor, marries J. Pown- 
sett, II. 285 «. 

Naylor, John: silk dyer, I. 34, 312, 
495, 496 ; II. 31 1 «., 264 ; petition 
of, I. 34, 495, 496; II. 3 n ; 
his attestation and evidence in 
the case of Raghu the podddr, I. 
144, 154, 340, 342-343. 373; his 
evidence in a charge against M. 
Vincent, 1 , 395 ; his evidence in 
the case of Vincent v. Hall, 1 . 480 ; 
accusations brought against, II. 
311 ; becomes an ‘interloper,’ II. 
31 1 K. : ordered home, 11. 31 1 ; his 

escape, imprisonment, and death, 
II. 311 n. \ his wife and family, I. 

495 : II. 3 >i «• 

Nazr-band, under surveillance, I. 348, 


55 ' . . X 

Neckcloths; from India, I. 134, 
257, 258 ; stnped, from Fort St. 
George. II. 388 

Nedham, Fytche ; election of, II. 
18 «., 320 n. ; transferred from 
Bantam to Madras, II. 18, 320 n., 
341 ; sent to Bengal, II. 18 «., 
320 n. ; salary of, II. 18, 341 ; 
third and second at Dacca, 1 . 5 1 ; 
II. 18, 45, 56, 320 n. ; reports im- 
position of fresh duties, I. 52, 55 ; 
II. 68, 69, 73, 77. 78, 91. 92 : 
second at Kasimbazar, II. 287 
320 n. ; sent to greet Buzurg 
Umed Khan. II. 320 ; his wives, II. 
320 n.. 340 n. ; chief at Malda, I. 
1 18 ; II. 320 341, 348 ; accused 

of dealings with ‘interlopers,’ II. 
320 w. ; dismissed, II. 320 n. ; a 
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petition in favour of, II. 320 n . ; 
dies at HijiU, II. 320 «. 

Neelaes. See Nila 
Neelchund. See Nil Chand 
Neem-trees. See N^im-trees 
Negapatam : Dutch factory at, I. 
241 ; governor of, I. 241 ; Willem 
Caulier dies at, II. 18 1 «. 

Nehalewar Elatches. See Alachah 
nihdli 

Nela(marri) Venkanna. merchant at 
Masulipatam, II. 148 ,151 
Nelaes. See Nlld 
Nellegree Hill. See Nilgiri Hill 
NeUore District, II. 130 132 

passim 

NeUore, town, II. 133, 140 
Neloor. See NeUore 
Nem Chand, podddr : partner of 
Raghu the podddr. I. 143, 374. 
480 n. ; treatment of, by M. Vin- 
cent, I. 339, 344. 360, 363 ; said 
to have poisoned Raghu, I. 374 
Nemo Podar. See Nem Chand, pod- 
ddr 

Nepal, I. 399 n. 

Neshan. See Nishdn 
Netherlands East India Company. 
See East India Company, the 
Dutch 

Neti Venkanna, merchant at Masuli- 
patam, II. 147 

NetyVincana. See Neti Venkanna 
Nevinda citrifolia, seeds of the, for 
dyeing, II. 83 n. 

Nevinson, Thomas, senr., II. 252 n. 
Nevinson, Thomas, junr. : quarter- 
master of the Eagle. II. 93 ; mate 
of the Arrivall. II. 93 ; pilot in 
the Hugli River, II. 93, 252 ». ; 
master of the Lilly, II. 252 ; his 
death, II. 252 n. ; his will, II. 
252 n. 

New London, the : Abdu'IIah Shah 
allowed a passage in, I. 6, 236 n. ; 
sails from Fort St. George to 
England, I. 285 «. 

New moon, the ; unlucky days pre- 
ceding, I. 331 ; no business trans- 
acted during, I. 382 
Newman, Thomas, freeman at Bal- 
asor, II. 76 

Nicks, Catherine [nie Barker) ; wife 
of John Nicks, II. 127 n. ; her 
private trade, II. 128 ; her 

quarrels, II. 128 n. ; her death, II. 
128 «. 

Nicks, John : Christ's Hospital lad, 
II. 1 19 n. ; apprenticed to the 


Company, II. 119; arrival of, in 
India, II. 119; salary of, II. 119, 

255 ; commendation of, I. 249 ; 
secretary at Fort St. George, 
accompanies S. Master to MasuU- 
patam and Bengal, I. 94. 95, 409 ; 

II. 123, 127 «., passim ; his various 
offices at Fort St. George, II. 
127 n. ; chief at Cuddalore, II. 
190 n. ; chief at Conimere, II. 
127 n. ; dismissed the service, II. 
127 n. ; imprisoned, II. 127 n. ; 
goes to England, II. 127 «. ; 
makes his peace with the Com- 
pany, II. 127 n. ; returns to India, 

II. 128 n. ; dies at Fort St. George. 
II. 128 n. ; his wife, II. 127 «. ; 
his sister, I. 251 n. 

Nicks, Mary, marries N. Keeble, I. 
251 K. 

Niclaes, John, 1 . 249 

Niellaes. See N^lld 

Nil Chand, Nilkanth, a native doctor, 

I. 29, 30. 431 »• 

Ntld, blue cloth, I. 314, 315, 316; 
provided at Balasor, I. 100, 306 n. ; 

II. 70, 215, 217. 2 18 ; exported by 
the Dutch from Hugli, II. 83 ; 
what kinds of, saleable, II. 227, 
254 

Nilcunt. See Nilkanth 
Nilgiri Hill, 1 . 474 

Nilkanth, native doctor, 1 . 29, 30, 

431 «• 

Nillaes, Nillees. See Nila 
Nim-trees at Pulicat, II. 18 1 
Nim Das, brother of Suraj Shah, II. 

326 ; his affirmation, II. 221, 222 
Nimeguen, treaty of. I. 84 ; II. 

157 n., 265 n. 

Nimidas. See Nim Das 
Nishdn, signed document : of Sultan 
Shuja’a, I. 31, 491 ; II. 8, 21-22. 
23, 278 n. ; obtained by M. Vin- 
cent, I. 34 ; II. 258, 290 
Nizampatnam, Nizampatam. See 
Peddapalle 

Noden, Philip : goes to India as a 
soldier, I. 249 ; II. 107 n. ; ordered 
home, I. 249 ; II. 107 n. ; freeman 
at Masulipatam, II. 107, 15s : his 
wife, II. 155 ; licensed to keep a 
tavern, II. 155 ; his employment 
and dismissal by the Company, II. 
15s M. ; death of, II. 155 «. 

Nooy, Jan van, chief at Palakollu, I. 
85 : II. 161 K. 

Norala Cavme. See Nuru’Uah 
Khan 
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North, Captain John : commands the 
Golden Fleece, I. 95, 238 ; II. 195, 
236, 238 ; his despatch to Balasor, 
II. 209 ; arrives at Hugh, II. 294, 

3 yo ; his despatch to Madapollam, 

I. 122 ; II. 364 ; his despatch to 
Masulipatam, 11 . 380 ; his despatch 
to Fort St. George, II. 386, 387 

Norton, John : freeman, I. 47 ; II. 
47 ; makes common cause with R. 
Moseley, I. 36 ; II. 47 n. ; is ordered 
to go to Fort St. George. I. 47 ; II. 
47 ; is imprisoned and dies, 1. 36 ; 

II. 47 ». 

Nossa Sentusa de Monti, ship, I. 
417 n. 

Nourasporam. See Navarazpuram 
Nuddea. See Nadia 
Nugurhatta, I. 328 n. 

Nurse, Valentine : serves the Com- 
pany at Surat, II. 214 n. ; election 
of, I. 324 n. ; factor at Masuli- 
patam, II. 214 M. ; factor at Hugh 
and Patna. I. 324 n. ; II. 314 k. ; 
his disputes with W. Clavell, I. 27, 
29. 170. 406 «., 414 ; his quarrel 
with J. Hall, I. 168, 173, 174, 453, 
463, 487, 488 ; II. 214 n. ; pur- 
chaser at an ‘outcry,’ II. 31, 32, 
38 ; ejected from Balasor factory, 

I. 453, 487; II. 214 n. : ordered 
to Dacca, I. 406 n. ; appeals to 
Fort St. George, I. 29, 41 1 ; II. 
214 n. ; returns to Balasor, II. 
214 n. ; dismissed the ser%'ice, I. 
122 ; II. 212 n., 214 n. ; escapes 
drowning, I. 100; II. 214, 215; 
refuses to go to Madras, I. 122 ; 

II. 361 ; dies at Balasor, II. 214 n. ; 

‘ outcry ' of his goods, II. 214 ; 

his brother, II. 214 n. ; his char- 
acter, II. 214 n. ; his house at 
Balasor, I. 484 

Nurse, William, brother of V. Nurse, 
II. 214 M. 

Nuru’llah Khan : Nawab of Orissa, 
II. 76 n. ; his ship, II. 76 n. 
Nutmegs, I. 436 ; Dutch trade in, I. 
141 ; II. 83 

Nuzer Bund. See Nazr-hand 
Nuzvid, taluk, II. 147 n., 172 
175 n. 

Nyshampatnam. See Peddapalle 

Oaths : power to administer, given 
to S. Master, I. 3, 200, 202, 384 ; 
taken by S. Master, I. 225 ; rules 
for administering, I. 171, 387 ; the 
Freeman's, I. 193 n. ; taken by 


— Woolters, I. 248 ; to be taken 
by the Company's servants, I. 
260 ; administered by W. Clavell, 
I. 385, 413 «., 414 ; taken by wit- 
nesses in the case of Raghu the 
podddr, I. 148, 149 ; taken in the 
case of Hall v. March and Vincent, 

I. 385 ; taken in the case of Clavell 
V. Smith, I. 411, 412; J. Hall 
refuses to take, I. 25, 385, 386, 
459, 468 ; taken in the case of 
Vincent u. Hall, I. 170, 450 

Obdull Summut. See 'Abdu's-Sa- 
mad 

Obood Nossor Chaan. See .\bdu’n- 
Nazir Khan 

O’Bryan, Martin : freeman, at Masuli- 
patam, II. 350 ; his bond to go to 
Fort St. George, II. 350 ; his wife, 

II. 350 ; commands the Jerusalem, 
II. 350 n. ; dies at Masulipatam, 
II. 3 SO n. 

Occoon. See Akhiin 
Offtalle. See Abdall 
Oggon. See Phdgun 
Oil : allowance of, for Balasor factory, 
reduced, I. 103 ; II. 233 ; presented, 
at Johanna, I 239 ; for the use of 
the factories, I. 27S ; from Hugh, 
II. 82 ; Dutch trade in, I. 231 ; 

11.83 

Olibanum, frankincense, from Patna, 
II. 275 

Olocks. See Uldk 

O’Neal, Captain Philip, II. 256 n. 

Ongole, taluk, II. 134 n. 

Ongole, town, II. 140 ». 

Oolaukes. See Ulak 
Opium, Dutch trade in, I. 141 ; II. 
81, 83 

Orange, William. Prince of, II. 267 ; 
his action ivith the French at St. 
Denis, II. 157 

Oranges, obtained at Johanna, I. 234 

Oranzceb. See Aurangzeb 

Ord, Gracia : wife of Ralph Ord, II. 

127 n. ; drowned, II. 127 n. 

Ord, Ralph : election of, II. 127 n. ; 
schoolmaster at Fort St. George. 

I. 76 ; II. 127, 389 n. ; accompanies 
S. Master to Sriharikot, I. 76 ; II. 
127, 131 ; salary of, II. 127 n. ; 
commendation of, II. 127 n. : 
farms customs at Fort St. George, 

II. 127 H., 196 n. ; becomes se- 
curity for M. King, II. 389 ; his 
wife, II. 127 K. ; elected factor, II. 
127 n. ; third at Cuddalore, II. 
127 «. ; his mission to Achin, II. 
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126 127 n. ; cMef at Priaman, 

II. 127 n. ; death of, II. 127 n. ; 
his sister, II. 191 n. 

Ord, Tryphena : sister of R. Ord, II. 
19 1 ; marries J. Wheeler. II. 

191 n. ; death of, II. igi n. ; her 
son, II. 191 n. 

Orders. See Instructions and Regu- 
lations 

Ordnance. See Guns 
Oremara. See I’lmarra 
Organzine, silk thread for the warp, 
II. 12, 13 

Oringall Bettelaes. See Warangal 
beatilha 

Orissa (Orixa) : trade of the English 
in, I. 135, 341 ; rulers of, I. 

301 326 ; II. 25, 76 «. ; a par- 

wana to the Danes for trade in, I. 
319 ; conquest of, 1. 398 n. ; a 
nishdn to the English for trade in, 
II. 21. 22 ; a parwana to the 

English for trade in, II. 22-24 ; a 
farmdn to the Dutch for trade in, 
II. 26 ; capital of, II. 85 ; chief 
customs officer in, 11. 88 ; coast of, 
II. 93 n. ; revolt of a raid of, II. 
162 

Ormuz Castle, the Mayflower at, I. 
178 

Orungallu. See Warangal 
Oudcore. See Utukur 

Oulacks. See Uldk 

Outcries, auctions, of deceased per- 
sons' effects : regulations regard- 
ing, I. 39, 59 ; n. 4, 8, 103 ; W. 
Ayloffe’s, II. 201, 202 ; W. Bel- 
lamy’s, II. 326 ; W. Callaway’s, 1 . 
44 ; II. 29-33, 42 ; J. Crandon’s, I. 
289 n. ; R. Crawley’s, I. 287, 288, 
293 ; J. Darley’s, II. 29, 42 ; R. 
Edwards’s, I. 12 1 ; II. 359, 362 ; 
M. Fleetwood’s, 11 . 106 n. ; T. 
Morris’s, I. 289 ; V. Nurse’s, II. 
215 ; S. Smith’s, I. 14, 305; 

X. Whetham’s, I. 62 ; II. 37-39, 
42, 120 

Outhoom, Henrik van : second of 
the Dutch at Masulipatam, I. 57 ; 
II. 99 ; chief at Masulipatam, I. 
79, 123 ; II. 99 n. ; his relations 
with S. Master, I. 124; II. 140, 
141, 381, 385 

Outhome, Signior. See Outhoom, 
Henrik van 

Owall Ximoona. See Awwal na- 
muna 

Oxen, for transit of goods, duties on, 
II. 178 


Oxenden, Christopher : second of 
Surat factory, I. i ; uncle of 
Streynsham Master, I. 190 ; death 
of, I. 190 

Oxenden, Christopher ; election gf, I. 
299 n. ; writer at Balasor and 
Hugh, I. 12, 299, 300, 301, 304, 
502 «. ; II. 19, 37, 38 ; accom- 
panies S. Master to Hugh, I. 14, 15, 
320, 327 ; salary of, II. 19 ; death 
of, II. 19 «., 266 ; his father, II. 
19 «., 266 ; his sister, II. 19 n. ; 
his estate, II. 266 

Oxenden, Sir George : uncle and god- 
father of Streynsham Master, I. 
I, 190 ; dissolves Ahmadavad fac- 
tory, I. 191 : Preisdent of Surat, 

1. 192 ; death of, 1 . 192 
Oxenden, Sir Henry : uncle of S. 

Master, I. 19 1 n. ; his son’s estate, 
II. 266 

Oxenden, Henry : cousin of S. Master, 
II. 193 n. ; election of, II. 193 ; 

writer at Fort St. George, II. 193 ; 
accompanies S. Master to Bengal, 
II. 193, 195, 256 ; his salary, II. 
256 

Oxenden, Sir James : cousin of S. 
Master, I. 2, 67 ; a letter from, I. 
67, 68 ; security for S. Master, I. 

2, 193 

Oxenden, Lady, sister of Christopher 
Oxenden, 11 . 19 «. 

Ox-renter, carrier, II. 27 

Pabna, district, I. 429 n. 

Pace, Thomas ; election of, I. 296 n. ; 
writer at Balasor, I. 296 «., 461 «., 
477 ; 11 . 328 ; commendation of, I. 
249 ; to marry Mary Barker, I. 
254, 296 «., 313 ; death of, I. 11, 
296 «. 

Packing materials, regulations re- 
garding, I. 39 : II. 2-3 
Paddy, I. 81 ; II. 142 «. ; Madana 
attempts to control the price of, 
I. 75 ; price of, at Masulipatam, 
I. 139 ; for Fort St. George, II. 
96 ; of the Dutch Company, con- 
fiscated, II. 162 

Padrees. See Chaplains — and 
Roman Catholic Priests 
Pagoda, coin : mentioned passim ; 
coining of, at Fort St. George, I, 
72, 213 ; value of a, I. 245 «., 254, 
277; H. 115 ; weight and 

fineness of a, I. 264 ; old, II. 
1 15 «., 164; new, II. 115 n., 

303 
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Pagoda, temple : the Black, I. 56 ; II. 
93 ; the White (or Jagannath), I. 
56 ; II. 93, 170 n. ; at Palakollu, I. 
87 ; II. 164, 165 ; to Narasimha, at 
k^ngalagiri, I. 89 ; II. 176 ; at 
Draksharama, II. 1 15 k. ; at P^da 
Kallepalli, II. 138 ; at Bezvada, II. 
^ 75 . 176 ; in the ‘ Gentue ' town at 
Fort St. George, II. 182, 183 n. 
Paikar, broker, chapman : contracts 
with the, for silk, II. 10, 13, 276; 
dealings of the dallal with the, II. 
14 ; at Dacca, difficulties of dealing 
with the, I. 42, 43 ; II. 15, 16 ; 
overseers of the. II. 318 
Paintings, printed cotton goods, II. 

31, 113, 164, 201 
Paints, sent to India, I. 255, 256 
Palakollu : situation of, II. 164 ; 
Dutch factory at, I. 61, 62, 85, 
297 n. ; II. 115, 161, 164, i8r n. ; 
S. Master's visit to, 1 . 87 ; II. 16 1, 
164 ; manufactures at, I. 87 ; II. 
1 16, 164; rented of the King of 
Golconda, I. 297 n. ; II. 115, 164 ; 
chief of. II. i6i ; hook -swinging at, 
II. 164 

Palambang, the Mary forbidden to 
touch at. I. 218 

Palangpdsh, a quilt, I. 233 ; II. 31, 
T, 35 . 

Palanquins : mentioned passim ; for 
the transit of S. Master and his 
following, I. 99, 300 ; II. 67, 136, 
138, 181, 211, 213; bearers for, 
II. 195 ; one only allowed for 
subordinate factories, I. 103 ; II. 
233 > 335 ; 371, 382 : two, allowed 
for Hugh factory, II. 334 
Palaverkkadu. See PuUcat 
Palayaghat. See Puhcat 
Palempore. See Palangpdsh 
Paler River, I. go ; II. 178 
Pallampose. See Palangpdsh 
Palmiras, Point, I. 12, 298 
Pan, I. 331 n. 

Panar River, I. 399 «. 

Pandu Chetti Krishna, merchant at 
Madapollam, II. 375 
Paper ; for presents, I. 238 ; Genoa, 
II- 33 : for Madapollam factory, II. 
199, 206 

Papillon, Thomas : to abstract S. 
Master’s Diary, I. 67 ; member of 
the Court of Committees, I. 6g, 
194, 216 ; supports S. Master, I. 69 
Papists. See Roman Catholic Priests 
Par aha, curds, free to travellers, at 
Haji 'All’s tomb, II. 177 n. 


Pargana, subdivided district, II. 81 
Parkald, spangled cloth : from Fort 
St. George, I. 74 ; ordered by the 
Company, I. 133. 135 ; from 

Peddapalle, II. 142, 143 ; from 
Masulipatam, I. 272, 276, 292 ; II. 
113, 144, 145, 148 ; pricing of, II. 
145 ; from Madapollam, II. 163, 
167, 366, 373, 376 

Parrah, a measure of capacity, I. 
292 «. 

Parshad Datt, servant to John 
Smith, I. 162, 425 

Parwana, official letter : obtained by 
the Danes, I. 319 ; procured by J. 
Price, I. 416 11. ; to the English, 
from the Xawabs of Bengal, I. 
31, 491 ; II. 8 ; of Shaistah Khan, 
for Bengal, II. 22-24 ; of Rafi 
Khan, for Orissa, II. 25 ; granted 
to De Soito, II. 51 ; to exact 
customs in Hugh and Balasor, II. 
68, 73, 77, 78, 91 ; from Haji 
Muhammad, II. 259, 261 ; to pass 
saltpetre boats, 1 . 109 ; II. 274, 
276, 293 ; from the diwdn at Dacca, 

I. 37, 501 ; II. 329 

Passes : given by the English, I. 53 : 

II. 82 ; regulations regarding, I. 
70, 83, 106; II. 153-154. 247-249, 
372, 382 ; granted to freemen, I. 
73 . 87 : II. 75 n., 155, 165, 350 

Pataihat, Pataihaut : description of, 

I. 20, 328 n. ; S. Master halts at, 

II. 287, 321 H. 

Patali (Patua) River, II. 84 n. 
Patana. See Patna 
Patch, piece. I. 24S ; II. 143 
Pateld, a large flat-bottomed boat, I. 
20, 328, 399, 400, 422 ; II. 314. 
315 n. 

Path-mdr, foot-runner, II. 158, 289, 
301, 310 

Patna ; mentioned passim ; account 
of the trade at. I. 52, 55 ; II. 88- 
90; English chiefs at, I. 207 (see 
also s.v. Chamock, J., and Pea- 
cock, G.) ; accounts at, inspected 
and adjusted, I. 105, 108 ; II. 241, 
270, 271. 290, 293, 295, 354 ; de- 
parture of saltpetre boats from, 
hindered, I. 109, 1 14, 116, 117; 
II. 272-276, 279, 292, 297, 298, 
299. 308, 322-323, 324 ; J. Char- 
nock’s relations with the Mogul 
Government at, II. 272-276, 292, 
298 ; turmeric, drugs and tinkdl 
from. I. 308, 310, 331 ; II. 64, 70, 
253. 275. 322 ; Shaistah Khan’s 
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parwana for, II. 23 ; financing of 
the factory at, II. 40. 292, 309 ; 
disposal of European goods at, I. 
310 ; II, 90 ; the Nawab’s palace 
at, II, 89 ; no English residence at, 
II. 89 ; directions sent to, I. 105 ; 
II, 243, 253, 259, 261, 271, 277, 
351. 352-353 ; a murder at, I. 346, 
351, 352 ; a robbery at. II. 272, 
275, 276 ; a bond demanded from 
the English at, II. 273 ; J. Char- 
nock’s reasons for delaying his de- 
parture from, II. 323. 353, 354; 
bullion to be sold at, I. 382 ; II. 
337 ; the Dutch factory at, II. 
92 ; position of the Dutch at, I. 146 
Patna, province, II. 24, 26 
Pdtra, a vessel, II. 34 
Pattamar. See Path-mar 
Pattan. money advanced on goods 
ordered, I. 430 
Pattana. See Patna 
Pattani, patiil, goods manufactured 
to order, II. 243 «. 

Pattara. See Patra 
Pattee Mootealo. See Patti Mutti- 
yalu 

Pattella, pattelloe. See Pateld 
Patterns. See Musters 
Patti Muttiyalu, merchant at Mada- 
pollam, II. 375 

Pattoolee, Pattolee, position of, II. 

321 »• 

Patua River, II. 84 ». 

Paviljoen, .A.ntoni (Pavillion, Govr.) : 
chief at Pulicat, I. 296, 297 ; mem- 
ber of Council of the Dutch East 
India Company, I. 297 n. 

Pawn (pan), I. 331 rt. 

Pawrae. See Phaora 
Paymaster. See Purser-General 
Peachey, Jeremy ; election of, II. 
19 K., 342 ; arrival of, in India, II. 
19 ; writer at Hugh, I. 502 n. ; II. 
19, 31. 32, 33 > 37 . 38. 39 , 342 n. ; 
insubordination of, II. 342 n, ; 
salary of, II. 19, 342 ; second at 
Patna, II. 271, 276, 277, 342, 353 ; 
second and chief at Malda, II. 
342 H. ; accused of extravagance, 
II. 342 n. ; dismissed, 342 n. ; a 
freeman at Madras, II. 342 n. ; 
dies. II. 342 M. 

Peacock, George : election of, I. 
502 n. ; third at Patna, I. 502 ; II. 
18, 340, 351 ; arrival of, in India, 
II. 18, 340 ; salary of, II. 18, 340 ; 
warehousekeeper at Balasor, II. 
232 n. ; ordered to seize E. Bug- 


den's sloop, II. 247 ; sent to find 
the murderer of W. Bonnell, II. 
283, 284, 286 ; his marriage, II. 
340 n. ; chief at Patna, II. 340 
352; discharged, II. 340 
ordered home, II. 340 n. ; his 
death, II. 340 n. ; his widow, II. 
340 n. 

Pearls, J. Hall accused of a fraud in, 

I. 452, 461, 462, 486 

Pedda Gollapalem, distance between 
Madapollam and, I. 84 ; II. 159 
Peddagullypollam. See Pedda Golla- 
palem 

Pedda Kallepalli : S. Master halts at, 

I- 79 ; gardens and temple at, II. 
138 ; inscriptions at, II. 138 n. ; 
situation of, II. 138 n. ; dis- 
appearance of, II. 138 n. 

Pedda Pulivarru (Pulwarru), II. 138 
Pedda Venkatadri (Vincatadry), 
takes unlawful customs, I. 73 
Peddanaikpetta, a suburb of Madras, 

II. 183 K. 

Peddapalle, I. 76, 286 n. ; II. 169 «., 
197 n.. 199 n. ; factory house at, 

I. 78, 83 ; II. 136 137; mer- 

chants of, treated with, no con- 
tract made with, I. 80, 81, 82, 93, 
94; II. 138, 141-144, 146; chiefs 
at, I. 287 n. ; II. 136 138 

1 91 n. ; S. Master’s visit to, II. 
124, 136-138, 158 ; situation of, II. 

136 n. ; English garden at, II. 
137; other names for, II. 137; 
ruinous state of, II. 137 ; Dutch 
factory at, II. 137, 137 n. ; choul- 
try at, II. 138 ; governor of. II. 

137 ; factory at, re-established, II. 

138 n. ; piece-goods from, II. 143, 
144 ; the Company's outstanding 
debts at, II. 153; the Company’s 
Brahman at, II. 382 

Peet. See Peth 

Pegu, I. 487 ; II. 36, 76 «. ; sticklac 
from, I. 254, 308, 315, 317 ; lead 
from, I. 313 ; proposal to settle a 
factory at, II. 106 n. ; trade with, 

II. 1 13. 135 n. ; earthquake at, II. 
182 ; lacquered ware from, II. 
201 ; Dutch factory at, II. 365, 

391 

Peirce, Captain John ; commands the 
Golden Fleece, I. 238 ; II. 195 n. ; 
death of, I. 238 

I Peles Datt, hakim, II. 58 
Penalties : for selling punch within 
English bounds, I. 305 ; for ship- 
ping unauthorized private trade. 
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II. 9 ; for failing to fulfil contracts. 

II. 148, 224, 375 ; for disobeying 
the Company’s orders. II. 205, 226, 
232. 233, 234, 331, 335. 345-347. 
zyo. 372 ; for appealing to native j 
governors, II. 154, 249; for con- 
cealing private trade, II. 154. 
250 ; fines paid as, how collected, 

347 ^ 

Peudesitty Chrisna. See Pandu 
Chetti Krishna 

Penner River, I. 77, 90 ; II. 133, 180 

Pentapad (Pentepoll) ; S. llaster 
halts at, I. 88 ; II. 1 71 ; situation 
of, II. 171 ». 

Peons : mentioned passim ; at Fort 
St. George, disbanded, I. 70 ; to 
attend S. Master, I. 95 ; II. 131, 
172, 195 ; to protect the Com- 
pany’s factories, I. 97, 474 ; II. 
206 ; to guard saltpetre boats, I. 
337 : to inspect the ‘ petermen ’ 
at Patna, II. 90 ; to protect the 
Company’s mango-garden at Vira- 
vasaram, II. 170 ; number of, at 
the Company’s factories, limited, 
II. 207, 319, 334, 371 ; as letter- 
carriers, I. 317; 11. 292, 386; to 
guard the Company's bullion, II. 
307, 308 ; report the state of the 
river at the muhdna, II. 314 n. ; 
report the arrival of Buzurg Umed 
Khan, II. 319, 320 ; to inspect 
catamaran men, II. 366 
Pepper : from Bantam, I. 50 ; long, 

I. 74, 477 ; II. 83 ; saleable at | 
Malda, I. 401 ; trade in, I. 191, 
415 «., 420, 432, 435, 437, 441 ; 
Dutch trade in, I. 141 ; II. 68, 83. 
239 : on E. Bugden’s sloop, II. 
246, 247 

Percallaes, Percollaes. See ParkdlS 
Percentage. See Dastur 
Percollaes, Percullaes. See Parkdld 
Pergona. See Pargana 
Periw'ig, I. 27, 404 
Perkins, Wilham, I. 265 
Perpetuanoes, silk and worsted piece- 
goods, I. 255 

Perrin, George : election of, I. 305 n. ; 
arrival of, in India, II. 20 ; writer 
at Balasor, I. 305, 309, 502 ; II. 
20 ; salary of, II. 20 ; death of, 
II. 20 n. 

Persia : voyage of the Mayflower to, 
I. 23, 32, 175, 179, 379. 492, 496 ; 
n. 49, 50 n., 59, 60, 61, 68 ; weight 
of the man in, I. 181 ; Dutch trade 
between India and, I. 241 ; II. 


100, 390 ; piece-goods from, I. 401 ; 
English trade with, II . 1 1 3 ; Agha 
Jalll sails for, II. 156 m. ; private 
trade to, I. 244 ; II. 204 229, 

257, 258, 260, 261 n., 288, 290 ; 
horses from, II. 282 ; the King of 
Golconda’s trade with, II. 383 
Persian Gulf, I. 190 ; the Mayflower 
in the, I. 177 

Persian language, II. 236, 278 
Persian letters, a vakil employed to 
write, II. 319 

Persians, their method of carpet- 
making practised at Ellore, II. 171 
Perwanna. See Parwdna 
Peshdast, assistant, II. 273, 274 
Peshkash, offering, I. 339, 470 ; ex- 
pected by the Dacca officials, I. 
27 ; forced from the English at 
i Hugh, I. 49; H- Sr; given to 
Agha Jalal, I. 84 ; II. 156 ; to the 
King of Golconda, I. 251 ; de- 
manded by Rai Nanda Lai, II. 5 i ; 
demanded and given to the Nawab 
at Patna, II. 273. 298 ; ’.411 Naqi's 
attempts to obtain a, II. 355 : 
given to Mirza Wail, II. 361 
Pestilence at Masulipa tarn, I. 286 n. ; 
II. 198 n. 

Petesdutt. See Peles Datt 
Peth, current, II. 303, 304, 307, 309, 
371 

Petit, John, second at Bombay, I. 

239 

Petitions, Jane Cole’s, I. 60 ; II. 1 1 i 
Pettepolee. See Peddapalle 
Phagnn, March, I. 43 5’ 435. 437 
Phaord, a spade, II. 172 
Phirmaund. See Farmdn 
Phirwanna. See Parwdna 
Phcenix, the : arrives m England, I. 
246, 309 ; her mate, I. 248 ; goods 
sent home on, I. 443 ^ 
penter, I. 454, 473 : i'l Balasor 
Road, I. 484 
Phoggun, Sec Phagnn 
Phorwanaes. See Parwdna 
Phosdar. See Fauiddr 
Phyrmaund. See Farmdn 
Ph3irwannaes. See Parwdna 
Picar, Picaur. See Paihdr 
Pice : a farmdn for coining, desirable, 
I. 2 1 3, 25 1 ; copper for, II. 281 n. 
Pico, island, I. 229 n. 

, Piece-goods, European : sent to India, 

: 1 I. 66, 133. 255, 256 ; sale of, to be 

! promoted, I. 5-’ 7 ^> 210, 248, 

j ^10 ; a glut of, in Bengal, I. 54- 55 » 
I il. 85 ; for presents, I. 47, 83, 86, 
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122, 132, passim ; payments made 
in, I. 306, 308, 428 ; II. 44, 85, 
223 n., 230 ; J. Smith’s frauds in, 
I. 414, 422, 428 ; sent to India by 
the Dutch, 1. 141 ; see also s.v. 
Broadcloth, Camlet, Lusters, 
Rashes, Perpetuanoes, Velvets 

Piece-goods, Indian : ordered by the 
Company, I. 257-259, 314-315 ; II. 
157 ; procured for the Company, 
see s.v. Contracts ; sorting, pack- 
ing, pricing, and curing of, I. 56, 
57. 58, 59, 60, 100, 112, 139, 211, 
307, 309, 500 ; II. 95, 98. 99, loi, 
108. 112, 127 n., 145, 190 «., 298, 
299, 321. 367 ; fine, prohibitions 
against shipping of, I. 23, 376 ; 
new kinds to be sent to England, 

I. 60, 102, 1 12, 204, 216, 263, 398 ; 

II. 45, no, 227, 312 ; suitable for 
Bantam, I. 212, 259; regulations 
regarding, I. 210, 211, 271, 273, 
31 1 ; II. 23, 166, 227, 263, 289 n., 
336. 338 ; complaints of, I. 93, 
248, 270, 271, 31 1, 312 ; rules for 
nomenclature of, II. 7 ; dastuv 
allowed on, II. 168 ; account of 
providing, at Kasimbazar, II. 7, 
9-14 ; account of providing, at 
Dacca, II. 7, 14-15 ; customs paid 
on, II. 29 ; safety of, how insured, 
II. 338 ; what kinds sent to Eng- 
land, I. 133, 134 ; from Malda, I. 
25, 26. 398, 399, 400 ; II. 297 ; 
Dutch trade in, I. 141 ; II. 26, 27, 
1 1 3, 115, 1 16, 164; see also s.v. 
Aldcha (Elatches), Arindl (Arun- 
dee), Bdfta, Beatilha (Beteelaes), 
Brawl, Chakld (Checklas), Chandni 
(Chundenyts), Chint, Comitters, 
DangrT (Dungarees), Dastdr, Dia- 
per, Dimity, Gebar (Gobars), Ging- 
hams, Goni (Gunny), Hammdm 
(hummums), Izdr (Izarees), Jaldl- 
shdhl (Jellollsy), Kaluvayapu (Col- 
lowaj'poos), Karbari (Gurberees), 
Liinggi (Lungees), Mandll (Jlan- 
deels), Malmal (Mullmulls), Nild 
(Nillaes), Paintings, Parkdld (Per- 
collaes), Rasta. Rumdl (Romaul), 
Salempore, Sdlii (Shalee, Salloes), 
Sdnu (Sannoes), Shatranji (Sader- 
unches), Sirband (Seerbund), 
Siisi (Soosies, Sushes), Taffeta, 
Tanzih (Tanjeeb), Tares, Tassar 
(Tussore) 

Pieces of eight. See Dollars, Spanish 

Pigs. See Hogs 

Plkddn (pigdan), spittoon, II. 201 


Pikemen, for Masulipatam factory, 
II. 382 n. 

Pilgrimages : to Jagannath, II. 93 ; 

to Tiruvatiyur, II. 125 
Pillar dollar. See Dollars i 
Pillowbeers, pillow-cases, II. 38 
Pilots : for the River Hugh, 1.53,116, 
205, 301 «., 323 n.. 379, 452 «., 
477 n. ; II. 82, 252 n., 282 «., 315, 
350 ; young men to be trained as, 

I. 264, 310 ; II. 93 n. ; for Dutch 
ships, II. 83 ; soldiers unfit for, II. 
93 ; of the King of Golconda’s 
ships, II. 383 

Pink, a small ship, I. 191, 229 n., 231. 

443 : H- 270 
Pipagota, I. 378 
Piper betel, I. 331 n. 

Pipers : for Madapollam factory, II. 
371 ; for Masuhpatam factory, II. 

.382 

Piph, I. 181 ; II. 62 ; Dutch factory 
at, I. 56 ; II. 26, 83, 92 ; governor 
of. I. 300 ; slaves sold by pirates 
at, II. 66 ; decay of trade at, II. 84 
Pipper Gouta. See Pipagota 
Pirates ; of Arakan, I. 49, 322 n. ; II. 
66 ; danger from, in the voyage to 
India, I. 217 ; Johanna, a resort 
of, I. 229 n. 

Piscash, Pishcash. See Peshkash 
Pisdust, See Peshdast 
Pistoles, I. 137 ; II. 307, 309 ; worth 
of, II. 304, 336 
Pitch, for presents, I. 228 
Pitt, Jane : wife of Thomas Pitt, II. 

76 K. ; goes to England, II. 76 n. 
Pitt, Thomas : freeman, at Balasor, 

II. 76 ; purser on W. Clavell’s 
ship, I. 253 ; ordered home, I. 253 ; 
II. 76 ; defies the Company, II. 
76 n. \ marries Jane Innes, II. 
76 n. ; his debt to the Company, 
II. 241, 242 ; sails to England, II. 
76 K. ; returns to India as an 
‘ interloper,' II. 76 n., 339 n. ; 
M. Vincent’s connection with, II. 
339 n. ; serves the New Company, 
II. 76 n. ; collects S. Master’s 
debts in India, I. 130 

Pitt, William. See Pitts, William 
Pitts, Mrs. ; widow of Gabriel 
Boughton, I. 35, 178 ; her rights 
in the Mayflower’s cargo, I. 178, 
179. 496 ; Rajaram’s debt to, I. 
43 L 433 ; marries R. Moseley, I. 
496 n. 

Pitts, Wilham : marries Gabrie| 
Boughton’s widow, I. 35, 178 
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431 «. ; his claim on the May- 
flower's cargo, I. 178, 179 ; death 
of, I. 432 n. 

Podauer. See Podddr 
PoMSr, cashkeeper, I. 405 ; the case 
of Raghu the, I. 3, 22, 23, 24, 
passim ; commission allowed to 
the, I. 151, 152, 392, 393, 394 ; II. 
318, 337, 338 ; duties of the, I. 
394 n. 

Podela Lingappa. See Lingappa, 
Podela 

Point de Gall, I. 240 
Point of Sand, the : at Balasor, I. 
300 ; II. 67, 213. 225 ; a flagstaff 
to be erect^ at, I. 104, 238, 242 
Point Palmiras, I. 298 
Poison : said to be administered to 
S. Master, I. 129 ; Raghu the 
poddar's death from, I. 145, 336, 
341. 342, 348, 349, 361, 364, 369, 
371, 372, 373, 374 ; R. Ord’s sup- 
posed death from, II. 127 n. ; J. 
Wheeler’s supposed death from, 
II. 191 n. 

Poiz, weight, II. 31, 39 
Polavaram, taluk, II. 147 n. 
Polavaram, village, II. 147 n. 
Polavarti Changama, merchant at 
Masulipatam, II. 147 
Polavarti Ranganna, merchant at 
Masulipatam, 11. 148 
Policull. See Palakollu 
Poll-tax. See Jazia 
Pollicat. See Pulicat 
Pollicat River. See .\rani River 
Polter, Thomas, soldier, II. 256 ; sent 
to seize the Recovery, II. 256 n. 
Pondicherry : French factory at, I. 

127 ; II. 36 n. ; chief of, I. 127 
Ponnemolle. See Pundamalli 
Ponnur, I. go ; II. 177 
Poole, Matthew, works of, I. 254 «. 
Poonamallee. See PundamalU 
Poose. See Pits 

Poplar ; the Company’s hospital at, 

I. 209, 310 ; the Company’s alms- 
houses at, 11. 192 H. 

Porcellaes. See Parkdld 
Porewanes. See Parwdna 
Porgoemen, lightermen, II. 280 n. 
Porgoes. See Purgo 
Pork. See Hogs 
Porter, Thomas, II. 37 
Portman, Richard ; elected chap- 
lain for Fort St. George, I. 246 ; 

II. 120, 126, 127 ; arrival of, in 
India, II. 120 ; salary of, I. 246; 
II. 120 ; accompanies S. Master 


to Masulipatam, II. 123, 124, 126, 
127, 140 n. ; returns to England, 
II. 127 n. 

Porto Novo, I. 241 ; II. 105 n.. 107 n. ; 
EngUsh factory at, II. 127 n., 
190 M. ; R. Freeman’s visit of in- 
spection to, II. 129 n. ; E. Yale’s 
inspection of, II. 190 n. 

Porto Santo Island, I. 228, 230 
Portuguese, the : bribe Captain 
South not to attack Mohilla, I. 6 ; 
at Fort St. George, I. 73 ; II. 
127 n. ; in Balasor, I. 52, 486 ; II. 
76 ; in Hugh, I. 454 n. ; II. 79, 
84 ; expelled from Hijili, II. 84 ; 
Indian-born, H. 53, 204 n., 284 «. ; 
serve in the Mogul army, II. 84 ; 
settlement of, at Faranghipuram, 
I. 78 ; H. 135 ; ships of, I. 241, 
243 ; the Dutch take Cochin from, 

H. 140 M. ; at Arakan, attacked 
by Shaistah Khan, H. 329 n. ; 
passes granted by, II. 383 ; indi- 
vidual mentions of, I. 379, 452, 
461, 462, 492 ; II. 45, 52, 59, 60, 
105 H., 1 16 

Pottellaes. See Pateld 

Poulter, John, H. 38 

Powell, Henry ; chief at Kasimbazar, 

I. 143, 339, 393 ; security for R. 
Edwards, I. 402 

Power, William, silkman, security 
for J. Byam, II. 42 
Pownsett (Pounsett), John : election 
of, H. 119 «• : intended for Surat, 
II. 285 n., 342 ; arrival of, in India, 
II. 1 19, 342 ; serves at Fort St. 
George, II. 285 salary of, II. 1 19, 
342 ; third and second at Dacca, 
H. 285 n., 342, 354, 355 ; commen- 
dation of, II. 285 u. ; accused by 
W. Hedges, H. 285 n. ; fined, H. 
285 w. ; marries E. Naylor, H. 
I 285 K. ; dies at Madras, II. 285 n. 
Powsdar. See Faujddr 
Pratt, Thomas, flight of, I. 420 n. 
Presently, immediately, H. 261 
Presents : interchanged with the 
ruler of Johanna, I. 6, 233, 237. 
238 ; offered to S. Master and his 
following, I. 76, 77, 79, 86, 91 ; H. 
130, 131, 133. 169, 172. 178, 180, 
213. 374 : given by S. Master on 
his overland journey, I. 76, 77, 79. 
86, 91 ; II. 130, 132, 169, 172, iSo, 
374 ; refused by S. Master. I. 82, 
83 ; II. 156 ; to the Masulipatam 
merchants, 1. S3; II. 152, 384; 
to native governors, I. 12, 26, 27, 
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32, 44, 47, 60, no, 122 ; II. 35, 
43, 156, 206, 279. 298 n., 299, 351, 
361, 384 ; from native governors, 

I. 12, 99; II. 156; S. Master 
evades giving, I. 121 ; II. 208, 236 ; 
demanded by and given to Shais- 
tah Khan, I. 47, 51, 52, 122, 492 ; 
II- 73. 77. 361 ; to native officials 
at Hugh and Balasor, II. 43, 49, 
65, 279, 361 ; to settle the De Soito 
case, II. 57-59 ; interchanged with 
Lingappa, II. 1 14 n. ; to the King 
of Golconda, II. 142 n. ; to the 
dlwan and officials at Patna, II. 
273, 274, 292 ; to Buzurg Umed 
Khan, II. 321 ; articles for, I. 312, 
383 ; extorted from the Dutch in 
Bengal, 1 . 32 ; from the Dutch to 
the Nawab, II. 282 ; from the 
Dutch to Malik Kasim, I. 326 ; 
from the Dutch to the King of 
Golconda, II. 115, 164 n. 

Presideyit, the, taken by the Dutch, I. 
286 n. 

Priaman. See Prlyaman 

Price, Captain. See Peirce, Captain 
John 

Price, James : servant to Gabriel 
Boughton, I. 416 n. ; serves the 
Company as vakil, I. 416 n., 
494 n. ; II. 68, 77, 91, 260, 329 ; 

J. Smith's treatment of, I. 158, 
159, 160. 416 n., 420, 442; his 
share m the De Soito case. I. 183 ; 
II. 55 ; his mission to Hugh, II. 
260 ; later services of, I. 416 n. 

Prickman, Jonathan : election of, II. 

1 19 u. ; arrival of, in India, II. 

1 19. 343 : salary of, II. 119. 343 ; 
his services at Fort St. George 
and Malda, II. 343 n. ; dies at 
Malda, II. 343 n. 

Princess, the : hired for the Com- 
pany’s use, II. 315, 364 ; wrecked 
on the Arakan coast, II. 106 «. ; 
owned by C. Hatton, II. 106 «., 
315 n. 

Private trade : regulations and re- 
strictions regarding, I. 4, 106, 193, j 
213, 314 ; II. 8, 9, 250, 348, 370 ; I 
a register of, to be kept, I. 70, j 
106, 253 ; II. 248, 249, 261, 372, ' 
382 ; carried on by the Company’s 
servants, I. 139, 159, 167, 247, 248, 
260, 310, 376, 410 n., 415, 419, 
420, 432-434. 443. 455. 461 ; II. 

1 18 n., 120 126 K., 128 n., 

204 n., 247, 360 n. ; in the May- 
flower, I. 176, 177 ; II. 53 «. ; the 


Company’s privileges regarding, I. 
213, 215, 216 ; II. 327, 349 n. 
Prlyaman (Priaman) : English fac- 
tory at, II. 127 M. ; chief at, II. 
127 n. 

Proby, Charles, his widow mOTries 
T. Lucas, II. 129 n. 

Proby, Dorothy : widow of C. Proby, 
marries T. Lucas, II. 129 n. ; 
death of, II. 129 n. 

Protestant rehgion, education in the, 
enforced, I. 260 

Providence, the, commanded by P. 
Dod, II. 106 n. 

Provisions : the Little Edward laden 
with, I. 229 ; cheapness of, at 
St. Jago, I. 4, 230 ; obtained at 
Johanna, I. 5, 234 ; stopped by 
Lingappa, I. 57 ; II. 96 ; fresh, for 
the voyage to and from India, I. 
198 ; II. 79, 352 ; sent to India, 
I. 256, 312 ; for Fort St. George, 
I. 293 ; II. 278 ; for S. Master and 
his followers, I. 77 ; II. 130, 131, 

I 132, 139. 159. 169, 325 ; gratis, at 
I the tomb of Haji ’Ali, I. 90 ; II. 

I 177 

Provost Marshal, a, appointed at 
Fort St. George, I. 73 
Prunck, — , Dutch skipper, J. Hall’s 
relations with, I. 472 
Public table : to be discontinued at 
Balasor, I. 14, 103, 305 ; II. 233 ; 
the benefit of a, I. 40, 247 ; dis- 
continued by Sir W. Langhorne, 
I. 65 ; orders regarding a, I. 117, 
210 n. ; II. 8, 103, 333, 334 
Pucka tola. See Told pakkd 
Puckle, Samuel : son of William 
Puckle, I. 27, 403 ; II. 32, 38 ; not 
to be stationed at Masulipatam, I. 
253 ; his receipt for his father’s 
papers, I. 408, 409 ; his request, 
I. 447 ; II. 79 ; his salary, I. 448 ; 
his evidence in the case of Vincent 
V. Hall, I. 480 ; returns to Eng- 
land, I. 405 ; II. 79 
Puckle, Major William ; sent out to 
inspect factories in Madras and 
Bengal, I. 2, 12, 50, 289, 298, 302, 
313. 379 . 413. 4'7 M-. 480: in- 
structions given to, I. 23, 247, 252, 
265, 384 n. ; salary of, I. 190, 253 ; 
character and abilities of, I. 2, 21, 
27 ; his work in Masulipatam, I. 
10, 283 ti., 294 «., 275 «. ; II. 
105 n., 106 ; his report of J. 
M hitehead, I. 246 n. ; his work in 
Bengal, I. 38, 147, 148, 151, 156 
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170, 173. 385. 397 «•. 405-409. 
410 n., 413 n., 465 467, 468, 

474 477, 482, 483, 502 n., 504 n., 

505 n. ; II. 18 n., 214 n., 293 n., 
33® n. ; his opinion regarding M. 
Vincent’s liability, I. 149, 334 ; his 
assistants, I. 330 ; II. 30 n. ; ap- 
pointed chief at llasulipatam, I. 
203, 253, 273 «., 283 ; II. 97 n. ; 
illness of, I. 20, 23, 329, 378, 380. 
490 ; death and burial of, I. 27, 
28, 283 n., 403, 409, 427, 490 ; 
II. 20 ; S. Master's commendation 
of, I. 28, 490 ; the Fort St. George 
Council's opinion of, I. 28 ; papers 
left by, I. 62, 266 «., 293 n., 403. 
405-409, 478, 488; II. II, 117; 
his doctors, I. 29, 431 ; II. 74 ; a 
tomb erected to, I. 409 n. ; inven- 
tory of the effects of, I. 403-405 ; 
his accounts examined, II. 79 n. 
Pudicherry. See Pondicherry 
Pulicat, I. 62, 76, 95 ; II. 116, 125, 
131, 386 ; Dutch factory at, I. 
297 ; II. 1 15, 130, 391 ; chief of, 

I. 296; II. 115, 130, 180, 181 ; 

Dutch mint at, I. 297 ; II. 210 ; 
headquarters of the Dutch on the 
Coromandel coast, II. 115 ; situa- 
tion of, II. 1 15 130 It.; S. 

Master’s visit to, I. 91 ; II. 181, 
182 ; the fort at, description of, 

II. 181 ; garrison at, II. 18 1 
Pulicat Lake, I. 76, 91 ; II. 130 n., 

131, 180 

Puligadda, village, II. 168 n. 
Pullwarru (Pullywar), II. 138, 175 
Pully Verte, Jungum. See Pola- 
varti Changama 

Pully Verte Rangana. See Pola- 
varti Ranganna 

Pulo Condore : the New Company’s 
factory at, II. 320 re. ; massacre of 
the English at, II. 105 re. , 320 re. 
Punch : sale of, in English precincts, 
forbidden, I. 305, 318 ; licences to 
sell, II. 1:2 

Punch-houses, I. 65 ; S. Master’s 
regulations concerning, I. 12, 72, 
305 ; at Masulipatam, II. 105 re. ; 
licences to keep, II. 155 
Pundamalli : the nayak of, II. 1 14 re. ; 

situation of, II. 388 re. 

Punjab, a kind of silk, II. 14 
Pmiiam, a skein of silk, II. 14 re. 
Punnoor. See Ponnur 
Puran Mab : governor of Balasor, I. 
474 ; II. 87 ; his treatment of E. 
Reade, I. 475 


PurcoUaes. See Pavkald 
Purge, a barge (barca), I. 448 ; II. 
88 , 21 1 ; for carr\-ing saltpetre, 

I. 317; II. 356; where used, II. 
356 re. 

Purgo, ? boiled rice, II. 177 
Pursadore, Pursadut. See Parshad 
Datt 

Purser-General : duties of the, I. 39, 
70, 208, 2og, 285, 291 ; II. 4. 103 ; 
position of the, I. 199 ; commission 
taken by the, I. 288. 310 ; his books 
to be passed monthly, II. 153 
Purser-marine, duties of the, I. 48 ; 

II. 47 

Pursers of ships, I. 253 ; of the 
Eagle, I. 7, 14, 241 ; of the Sancta 
Cruz, I. 18 ; II. 3S9 re. ; of the 
Rainbow, I. 238 ; of the Lancaster . 
I. 250 ; of the Success, II. 270 re., 
328 

Pursotums Garden. See Purushot- 
tama’s Garden 

Purukkal, boiled rice, free to trav- 
ellers at Haji ’.\li's tomb, II. 
177 re. 

Purushottama, the garden of : S. 
Master’s reception at, I. 92 ; II. 
182 ; situation of, II. 183 re. 
Purwannes. See Parwdna 
Pits, Januarr^ I. 436 
Puttalee. See Pattoolee 
Puttnee. See Pattanl 
Putton. See Pattan 
Pytts, Thomas. See Pitt, Thomas 

Quar. See Kuar 

Queda : trade with, II. 106 re., 113 ; 
elephants from, II. 106 re. ; J. 
Smith’s vessel brought to Fort 
St. George from, II. 3S0. 390 
Quicksilver: sent to India, I. 133, 
141, 255. 256. 414, 434. 435. 436. 
437. 438. 456 re. : II. 44 : private 
trade in, I. 425, 466 ; payment.? 
made in, II. 44 ; imported by the 
Dutch at Hugh, II. 83 
Quills for Madapollam factory, II. 
199, 206 

Quiman, Signor, second of the Danes 
at Balasor, 1 . 300 
Quoleur. See Kollur 
Quolla Vencatadre. See Kola Ven- 
katadri 

Qt., containing, or contents of, I. 
239, 255, 410 re., 422, 499 ; II. 30. 
33, 34 

Qutb Shahl dynasty, of Golconda, 

II. 137 re. 
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Radanagar, Radnugur. See Rad- 
hanagar 

Radcliffe, Peter : executor to T. 
Morris’s will, I. 289 «. ; freeman at 
Masulipatam, II. 104 ; his brother, 
II. 104 n. ; a pass granted to, II. 
104 ; his connection with ‘ in- 

terlopers,’ II. 104 n. 

Radclifle, Thomas : a freeman at 
Masulipatam, II. 104 n. ; trades 
in Bengal and iladras, II. 104 n. ; 
a pass granted to, II. 104 n. 
Radgpoots, Radspoots. See Raj- 
puts 

Radhanagar (Radhanugurra) : piece- 
goods from, II. 363 ; silk and cotton 
cloth manufactured at, II. 363 n. 
Rafi Khan, Xawab of Orissa, par- 
wana of, II. 25 
Raganaut. See Raghunath 
Raghu the podddr : cashkeeper at 
Kasimbazar, I. 143 ; treatment of, 
by J. Hall, I. 457, 466, 481 ; his 
debt to the Company, I. 143, 336, 
340, passim ; placed under sur- 
veillance, I. 143, 336, 344, 345, 
348, 364 ; his partners, I. 143. 
145. 154. 336, 342. passim ; his 
sons and relatives, I. 143 145, 

344, 350, passim ; M. Vincent’s 
treatment of, I. 144, 150, 339, 

345. 367 ; beaten by Anant RSm, 
I. 144, 145, 336, 340, 360, 363, 

372, 373 ; death of, supposed by 
poison, I. 145, 336, 364, 369, 371, 

373. 374 ; inquiry concerning the 
death of, I. 3, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
143-ISS, 169, 204, 205, 251, 232: 
311, 330-364, 366-375, 380-381: 
witnesses in the case of, I. 148, 
150. 343 ; verdict in the case of, 
1. 396 

Raghunath ; merchant at Hugh. I. 
448, 471 ; contract for malmal with, 
I. 499 

Raghunath Das, native servant at 
Kasimbazar, I, 379 
Rai, officer, II. 59, 91 
Rai ilalik Chand, his trade in iute- 
naga, II. 2S1 n. 

Rai Xanda Lai ; diwaii at Dacca, I, 
492 n. ; II. 58, 68; extortions of, 
I. 32, 493 ; II. 51, 77; his con- 
nection with the De Soito case, I. 
iSo ; II. 50, 52 ; stops the Com- 
pany’s boats, II. 51 ; to be pro- 
pitiated, I. 51 ; II. 57, 73 
Ram, heavy falls of, at Hugh, II. 
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Rainbow, the : commanded by R. 
Goodlad, I. 165 ; commanded by 
\V. Goodlad, I. 238 ; arrives at 
Fort St. George, I. 469 n. 

Raisins for presents. 1. 239 ^ 

Raizpent. See Rajpett 
Raja Mansing. See Man Singh, 
Rd]d 

Raja Ram : merchant at Balasor, I. 
307, 4S7 ; his account with the 
Company, II, 229, 230 
Raja Ram ; merchant at Hariyal, I. 
431, 445 ; brother of Jairam, I. 
431 ; uncle of Kishn Mangal, I. 
431 ; his debt to the Company, I. 
159. 431. 432_ 

Rajab Rai, kdnungo, II. 87 
Rajamaull. See Rajmahal 
Rajeeb Ray Canoongvoy. See Rajab 
Rai, kdnungo 

Rajmahal : mentioned, I. 399, 400 ; 
the Mogul mint at, I. 24, 25, 26, 
143, 336, 340, 34’;, passim; troubles 
with the fattfddr at. I. 37, 499, 501 ; 
II. 39, gi ; the Company’s salt- 
petre boats at, I. 327 «., 502 ; II. 
296, 308, 310, 314, 325 n., 334. 
356 ; the Company’s house at, I. 
408 n. ; capital of Bengal, I. 
398 n. ; II. 80, 268, 314, 320 n. ; 
instructions to the Company’s 
vakil at, II. 292, 293, 299 
Rajpett ; diamond mines at, II. 174 ; 

description of, II. 174, 175 
Rajputs, I. 398 n. ; Aurangzeb’s 
attack on the, II. 272, 276 
Ram Jiwan (Ram Jebunn), Brahman 
at Santipur, a contract with, II. 44 
Ram Jiwan : son of Jairam Malik, II. 
281 ; his dispute with Murti Ram, 
II. 281 

Ram Xarayan (Ram Narain), mer- 
chant, I. 471 ; II. 263 
Ramallakota, diamond mines at, II. 

173 «• 

Ramayapatnam (Ramapatam) ; Eng- 
lish and Dutch settlements at, I. 
77 ; II. 134 ; situation of, II. 133, 
134 n. ; S. Master halts at, II. 133, 
179 n. 

Ramesardas : confession of, I. 378, 
379 ; overseer of Murshidabad, I. 
379 

Ramesarnand, a witness of the ‘ black 
writer’s ’ confession, I. 378 
Rammalls. See Riimdl 
Ramnarraine. See Ram Narayan 
Ramnissaads, Ramnisserdas. See 
Rameserdas 
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Ramnissermind. See Ramesamand 
Ramsden, George : election of, I. 
267 n. ; writer at ilasulipatam, 

I. 266 267, 271, 285 ; steward 

at Masulipatam, II. 198 ; steward 
Jhd warehousekeeper at Mada- 
pollam, II. 198 >1. : his wife, II. 
198 n. ; chief at Vizagapatam, II. 
198 K., 389 n. ; his quarrel with 
Du Jardm, II. 198 n. ; superseded, 

II. 198 w. ; returns to Vizagapatam 
as second, II. 198 «. ; dismissed 
the service, II. 198 n. ; a freeman 
at Masulipatam. II. 198 ii. 

Ramundeloll. See Rai Nanda Lai 
Ramzibon. See Ram Jiwan 
Rangmahal, hall of audience (Ranga 
Mahall), II. 56, 57 
Rapur, taluk, II. 133 n. 

Rashes, European piece-goods : for 
presents, I. 83, 91 ; II. 146, 152, 
168, 169, 373, 3S4, 386 ; shipped 
to India, I. 255, 356 ; definition of, 
II. 146 n. 

Rashid Khan, Subadar of Orissa, I. 
301 H. 

Rasta, Raster, silk cloth, II. 327 ; 

description of, II. 327 n. 

Ratcliff, Susanna, marries John Wil- 
cox, II. 1 19 n. 

Ratcliffe, Peter. See Radcliffe, Peter 
Ratti, a measure of weight, II. 31 
304, 305 n., 307 

Ravenscroft, James, death of, II. 
329 K- 

Ravenscroft, Mr., probable identity 
of, II. 329 n. 

Raw, undyed (silk), I. 204, 315, 383, 
passim : II. 9, to, 70, passim 
Ray Mollook Chund. See Rai Malik 
Chand 

Rayes. See Rai 

Raynundeloll. See Rai Xanda Lai 
Reacapeli Colapa. See Rekapalli 
Kallappa 

Reade, Edward ; his relations with 
Sir E. Winter, I. 38, 475 n. ; II. 
326 ; election of, I. 301 n. 

475 n. ; II. 17, 326 n. ; salary of, 
II. 17 ; factor at Hugh, I. 16, iS, 
55, 304, passim; II. i, 17, 32. 
213 H., 239, passim; his share in 
the De Soito case, II. 51-53 ; his 
evidence in the case of Raghu the 
podddr, I. 154, 333, 346 «., 353- 
354 : his evidence in the case of 
Clavell V. Smith, I. 157, 41 1, 422, 
427, 431, 443, 446 ; his evidence 
in the case of Vincent r. Hall, I. 
VOL. II. 


47-2-475. 477. 479. 486, 487 ; 

charges brought against, I. 28, 38, 
16S, 170, 173, 405, 410, 454, 458, 
461. 463, 464 ; superseded by J. 
Marshall, I. 38, 502 ; his protest., 
I. 413, 450, 454 n., 479. 488, 503 ; 
hi house at Balasor, I. 487 ; im- 
prisons R. Moseley and J. Norton, 

I. 36 ; directions given to, 1. 376 ; 

II. 49 ; his report of affairs at 
Hagli, II. 92 ; sent to apprehend 
the murderer of W. Bonnell, II. 
282, 2S3, 2S4, 286 ; resigns the 
Company's service, I. 117; IL 
326, 327 ; plate purchased of, I. 

1 17; II. 329; his correspondence 
with R. Edwards, II. 327 ». ; his 
ship, I. 366 ; II. 36 M. ; his wife, 
II. 326 a. ; his daughter, I. 254 ; 
II. 326 H., 340 «. ; his son-in-law, 
II. 2S4 11. , 340 ji. ; returns to 
England, II. 187, 284, 310, 327, 
351. 35- ; at Chertsey, II. 

327 n. ; his will, II. 327 n. 

Reade, ^lary, wife of E. Reade, II. 
326 n. 

Reade, Miss : daughter of E. Reade, 
II. 326 K. ; sails to India, I. 25.4 ; 
marries S. Hervy, II. 326 »,, 
340 «. : dies, II. 326 «., 340 n. ; her 
son, II. 340 n. 

Reade, Thomas : election of, f. 
260 K. ; a dyer, I. i 5 ; salary of, I. 
260, 261, 312; escapes drowning 
in the Hugh, I. 17, 321, 323 ; 
death of, from fever, I. 43 ; II. 20, 
28 

Reals, pieces of eight, I. 230 «., 42S ; 
II. 244, 253 ; worth of, in rupe>.s, 
II. 218, 303 n., 304, 305, 307; 
sale of. at Kasimbazar, II. 258 
Rebecca, the, I. 19!, 303 n. 

Recapeli Acana. See Rekapalli -\k- 
kanna 

Recovery, the, belonging to R. Fleet- 
wood, II. 106 «., 256 n. 

Registers; of private trade, I. iro, 
263 ; II. 24S. 249, 372, 382 ; of 
customs at Madras, I. 212 ; of 
births, baptisms, marriages, and 
burials I. 39 , II. 4, 103 ; of gener;J 
trad.r in India. I. 253 ; of wills, I. 
39, 291 ; II. 4, 103 , of inventor!, s. 
i. 39, 201 ; II. 4 : of ’ outcri. - ’ 

I. 39 ; IL 4 ; a room reserved r r 
the keeping of, II. 48 ; of pasres, 

II. 24S, 261 ; of bad debts, II. 
271 ; of letU-rs, II. 310. 312, 333 

Registrar, the. See Purser-General 

30 
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Regulations : regarding rank and 
succession, I. 3, 201-203, 205-208, 
262 ; concerning taverns, I. 12, 
305 ; concerning ‘ round ells,’ I. ii, 
295 ; concerning deceased persons’ 
efiects, 1. 13, 39, 208, 209, 309, 
310, 313 ; II. 4, 8, 203, 266, 298 ; 
for the factories in Bengal, 1 . 39-41 , 
43, 43. 59. 72, 102, 103, 112, 113, 
117, 118, 194, 195, 214; II. 1-9, 
78, 79, 202, 315-319. 329-339, 345- 
347 ; regarding flags, I. 40, 62 ; 
II. 9 ; regarding freemen, I. 47, 

59, S3, 124; II. 74. 75. 107, 153, 
154, 247, 24S, 372, 3S2 ; for the 
factory at Masulipatam, I. 8-10, 

60, 124, 194, 195, 274-291, 294, 
295 ; II. 103, 104, 112, 153, 197 «., 
381-382 ; in force in the Dutch 
factories, I. 64 ; the Company’s 
printed, for the conduct of their 
servants, I. g, 10, 73, 201, 202, 252, 
274, 304; II. 1, 40, 102, 123. 187, 
212; regarding accounts, I. 36, 
37, 39. S3, 84, 141, 276-282, 498, 
499; II. 6-9, 103, 153, 157, 158, 
165, 166, 226, 227-232, 241, 242, 
259, 260, 316, 317, 369, 370; for 
Madapollam factory, I. 95 -98 ; II. 
197 H.. 19S, 199. 369-372 ; con- 
cerning passes and private trade, 
I. 83, 106, 213 ; II. 8, 9, 247-250, 

261 ; regarding chiefs of factories 
and members of Council, I. 69, 
70, 117, 209; II. 369, 370, 372; 
regarding accused persons and 
witnesses, I. 171 ; II. 285 n., 286, 
328 n. ; regarding administering 
oaths, I. 171 ; regarding the Com- 
pany’s seal, 1. 205, 249 ; regarding 
farming of towns, I. 210, 263, 264 ; 
for buildings and repairs, 1. 210, 

262 ; II. 319 ; for the purchase, 

sorting, and packing of silk and 
piece-goods, 1. 36, 60. 93, 210, 21 1, 
309 ; II. 112, 227, 243, 263. 2S6 «., 
2S9 n., 311 H., 3'6. 317. 336, 338 ; 
concerning trade at ’’dadras, I. 212, 
213; regarding ships and freight, 
I. 214, 215, 217-210, 257, 259 ; II. 
351 363 ; for the conduct of 

subordinate factories, II. 233 ; for 
the examination of witnesses, I. 
171, 365-366; regarding native 
servants, 'll. 337, 362, 377-378 ; 
regarding religious teaching, I. 
’60 ; for copies of letters and cor- 
'espondence with the Court, I. 
265 ; II. 103, 203, 207, 233 ; for 


the keeping of Consultation Books, 
I. 302, 303 ; II. 372 ; for ‘ out- 
cries,’ li. 103 ; for the ‘ public 
table,’ II. 103, 333, 334 ; for the 
conduct of affairs at Fort St. 
George, II. 187, 188, 189-1*2 ; 
respecting invoices, II. 207 ; re- 
garding investments, II. 227, 318 
Rekapalh, village, II. 147 ii. 

Rekapalli Akkanna, merchant at 
ilasulipatam, II. 147, 151 
Rekapalli Kallappa, merchant at 
Masulipatam, 11. 147, 151 
Religion, the Protestant, to be 
taught, 11. 127 n. 

Reseda luteola (weld or dyer’s weed), 
1. 317 n. 

Respondentia payable on the May- 
flower’s cargo, I. 184 ; II. 60 
Result, decision, I. 366, 449, 503, 
505 n. 

Return, the, I. 191 

Revenue collector : native, at Masuli- 
patam, I. 58 ; the Company’s, 
duties of the, I. 70 ; the Com- 
pany’s, at Fort St. George, II. 390 
Revenues ; the Company’s, at Ma- 
dras, I. 213 ; of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment. 1. 325 

Rewyness, marks of lines or stripes, 
I. 311 

Rhadnagur. See Radhanagar 
Rhinoceros horn, I. 404 
Riccard, Sir .\ndrew, governor of the 
East India Company, death and 
bunal of, II. 42 ti. 

Rice, 1 . 84 ; II . 36, 159; Dutch trade 
in, I. 19. 46, 141, 325 ; II. 40, 41, 
66, 83, 1 16, 170; for St. Helena, 
1. 51, 314; II. 73; for Fort St. 
George, I. 57 ; II. 70 96 ; price of. 
at Masulipatam, I. 139; at Jo- 
hanna, 1. 234 ; starch of, II. 12 ; 
imported at Hugh, II. 82 ; offered 
as presents II. 131, 178 ; scarcity 
of, at Gogulapalli, II. 133 ; plenti- 
ful at Karedu, II. 179 
Richardson, John, freeman at Bal- 
asor, II. 75 

Richardson. William : Ensign, Lieu- 
tenant, and Captain-Lieutenant at 
Fort St. George, II. 195, 195 n., 
256 ; accompanies S. Master to 
Bengal, II. 195 ; his dismissal and 
readmission, II. 195 n. ; accom- 
panies W. Gyfford to Bengal, II. 
195 ; to take charge of W. 

Bellamy’s effects, II. 326 
Ringworm, I. 431 n. 
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Risco, risk (risgoe), I. 485 
Rivett, William : election of, II. 
193 n. ; writer at Fort St. George, 
II. 193 ; accompanies S. Master 
40 Bengal, II. 193, ig6 ; secretary 
at Htigli, II. 193 u. ; salary of, II. 
256 ; his death, II. 193 :i. 

Roberts, Daniel : wrecked, I. 452, 
453 ; a pilot in the Hugh River, I. 
452 n. ; II. 350 ; marries Jane 
Cole, I, 452 n. - II. non.; money 
forced from, I. 453, 487 ; how- 
treated by J. Hall, I. 453, 454, 
463, 487 ; pilot of a Muhammadan 
ship, I. 487 ; freeman at Balasor, 
II. 76 ; a pass granted to, II. 350 
Rochester Street, Fort St. George, II. 
204 n. 

Rocka. See Ru'qa 
Rogao Padau. See Raghu the pod- 
ddr 

Rogeram. See Rajaram 
Rogonautdas. See Raghunath Das 
Rogues River, I. 15, 321 ; II. 36 
Rojaram. See Raja Ram 
Rolt, Sir Thomas, chief at Ahmada- 
vad, I. 191 

Romalls. See Rumdl 
Roman Catholic priests : orders re- 
garding, I. 71 ; expelled from Fort 
St. George, 1 . 73 ; Capuchins, I. 
127, 12S, i2g ; M. Vincent’s con- 
nection with, I. 152,252, 313, 335, 
395 ; forbidden to baptize, marry, 
or bury the Company’s servants, I, 
260 ; 11 . 105 n. 

Rommalls. See Rumdl 
Roomaul. See Rumdl 
Rope walk, the Dutch, at Hugh, I. 
46 ; II. 41 

Ropes : Dutch trade in, I. 141 ; II. 
83 ; for Fort St. George. II. 200, 
386 ; made of silk, II. 298 ; see 
also Cables 

Rosa Marina, the : hired to convey 
piece-goods, II. 315, 362 ; her 

owner, II. 315 «. ; saltpetre laden 
on, II. 356, 357 

Roundels, umbrellas ; restrictions as 
to the use of, I, ii, 295 ; carriers 
of, II. 371, 383 
Rowed, striped, I. 314 
Royal Charles, the, II. 105 n. 

Royall James and Mary, the. See 
James and Mary, the 
Ruby, the, commanded by W. Har- 
rison, II. 15s K. 

Rucca. See Ru’qa 

Rufiee Ckaun. See Rafi Khan 


Rugo (Ruggo) Podar. See Raghu 
the podddr 

Rules. See Regulations and Direc- 
tions 

Rumdl, kerchief, of silk and cotton, 
II- 37. 91 357 : ordered by the 

Company, I. 25S, 316; definition 
of, I. 373 n. ; contracted for, at 
Balasor, 1 . 14, 30S ; II. 237, 279 : 
from Masulipatam, I. 82 ; II. 144, 
149 ; from Peddapalle, II. 143 ; 
from Kasiari, II. 363 ; from 
Radhanagar, II. 363 ; orders re- 
garding, II. 2S9, 290, 290 H. 
Rundels. See Roundels 
Rupees: bhatta on, I. 153, 393 ; II. 
317, 318 «., 336 ; sikkd, newly- 
coined, I. 152, 393, 408, 412 ; II. 
303, 307, 309 ; a Jarman for coining, 
desirable. I. 213, 251 ; value of a. 

I. 254, 277 ; II. 72, 304, 312 ; w'orth 
of a, in cowries, I. 394 n. ; peth, II. 
303, 304, 307, 309, 317, 336 ; weight 
of a, II. 304 

Rupnarain River, I. 15, 322 
333 ; II. 66 12. 

Ru’qa : a, granted to Kola Venka- 
tadri, II. 142 n. ; a. from Madana 
to Lingappa, II. 388 
Ruttee. See Ratfi 
Rutton, -Abraham : election of, II. 
20 «. ; arrival in India of, II. 20 ; 
writer at Hugh, 1 . 48 1 502 n. ; II. 

20, 79 rt. ; salary of, II. 20 ; death 
of, II. 20 n. 

Ryalls of eight. See Reals 

Sa'adu’llahpur, Sadoolapore, I. 401 
Saderunches. See Shatranfi 
Sadras, Sadraspatam (Seven Pa- 
godas) : Dutch factory at, I. 241 ; 

II. 1 1 5 : .situation of, il. 1 15 n. 
Saffery, Elizabeth, wife of Vincent 

Saffery, II. 76 h., 326 
Saffery, Vincent ; freeman at Bal- 
asor and Masulipatam, II. 76, 107 ; 
his wife, II. 76 n., 326 n. ; his son, 
II. 76 H. ; granted a pass to reside 
at Fort St. George, II. 76 n. 
Sahasra granthi, spotted muslin : 
from Peddapalle, II. 142 h., 143 ; 
from Masulipatam. II. 144, 149 
Saidabad, French factory at, I. 
329 B. 

Saidapet, taluk, II. 125 n. 

Sailcloth. See Dangri 
Sailors. See Mariners 
St. Christopher’s Island, I. 233 
St. Denis, Battle of, II. 157 n. 
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St. Helena : homeward bound ships 
to assemble at, I. 219, 259 ; rice 
sent to, 1 . 5 ^> 3^4 i 73 ; beef 
obtained from, II. 73 

St. Jago Island, I. 217; the Com- , 
pany's ships at, I. 4, S. 228-230, | 
238 ; provisions cheap at, I. 4 > 
230 ; other ships at, I. 5, 231 

St, Laurence Island. See Mada- 
gascar 

St. Lawrence, the, a Dutch flyboat, 
wrecked, I. 231 

St. Mary's Church, Fort St. George, j 
il. 75 »., 389 n. 

St. Mavo Island, I. 228, 230 

St. Thome ; defeat of the French at, 

I. 325 n.; farmed by Lingappa, II. 
388, 389 

Sair samat, revenue collector, II. 99, 

1 12 

Sair samat thanadar, chief revenue 
collector, II. 137 

Saldm, I. 361 

Salarv : of the Company’s servants, 

I. 3, 206, 215, 246 ; II. 16-20, 117- 
120, 252, 255, 256, 332, 339-344; 
of native servants, I. 83, 113,118; 
inadequacy of the, paid by the 
Company. I. 13^; account of, 
when to be entered, II. 2, 103 

Salcmpore (Salempoory). chintz ; 
ordered bv the Company, I. 257, 
258 ■ from Masulipatam, I. 8, 57, 
58 245, 265, 271, 272. 275, 276, 
292 ; II. loi, 1 14, 144. ' 45 . 148 ; 
from Fort St. George, I. 74 ; from 
Madapollam, 1 . 86, 267, 268, 269 ; 

II. 163, 167, 366, 373. 376; from 
Nagelwanze and Makkapet, I, 270, 
271 • II. 95, 99 . 109 ; f';ora Pedda- 
palle, I. 93 ; ff. '42, 143 ; from 
Karedu, II. 178 ; payments made 
in, I. 248 ; Dutch trade in, II. 
113.116 

Salisburv, .\mbrose ; chief at Pedda- 
palle, I. 287 n. ; II. 136 '37 «• ; 

death of, I. 287 n. ; estate of, I. 
289, 290 ; creditors of, I. 289 
Sallam. See Salam 
Sallooes. See Sdlu 
Salt: a royal monopoly, I. 15, 53 . 
321 ; II. 81 ; taxed, 1 . 89 ; trade 
in, farmed out, II. 81 
Saltpetre : for ballast, passim ; or- 
dered bv the Company, I. 3 1 1. 315. 
316 ; li. 237 ; from Patna, diffi- 
culties of procuring, I. 55 ; H- 
292 ; from Patna, hindrances to 
the e.xport of, I. log, 114, 327 n.. 


491 ; II. 259, 272-276, 279, 292, 
299, 314, 322, 365 ; boats for 
transport of, I. 20, 328, 366 ; II. 
66, 278, 325 ; method of con- 

tracting for, II. 89, 90 ; refined, ^I. 
275 ; brown, II. 273 ; not to be 
delayed at Rajmahal, II. 293, 355 ; 
from Malda, I. 26, 401 ; bought in 
Hugh, I. 1 1 5, 116 ; II. 285, 309, 
312, 313, 314, 323, 324, 356 ; 
from Balasor, II. 237,^ 253, 265, 
279 ; regulations regarding, I. 1 18 ; 
II. 338 ; J. Hall charged with sup- 
plying Dutch ships with, I. 454 , 
463, 472, 473 ; to be custom free, 
II. 23 ; Dutch trade in, II. 26, 27, 
83, 90 ; Ramayapatnam a depot 
for, I. 77 ; II. 134 ; a boat laden 
with, burned, II. 356 ; stored in the 
old factorv at Hugh, II. 48, 267 
Salt-pits on 'the banks of the Hugh, 
1. 321 

Sdlii (Sdlu), red muslin, I. 134, 257, 
272, 292, 306 n. 

Salutes. See Guns fired as salutes 
' Samaritan, the, wrecked, I. 453 "* 
Sampson, the. taken by the Dutch, 

I. 325 n. ; II. 196 n. , ^ ^ 

Sancta Cruz, the ; commanded by 

Thomas Bowrey, I. 16, 322 n. ; 
her owner, II. 116; her purser. 

II. 389 «. 

Sandal wood, I. 434. 437 . 482 
Sangaree (Jangar), a raft, II. 139. 

159, 161 ; derivation of, II. 139 w. 
Sanguine-hilted rapier, a, II. 201 
Sankh, conch shell, I. 141, 404, 4 ^ 9 . 
432 ; II. 176 ; imported to Hugh 
by the Dutch, II. 83 
Sannoes. See Sdntt 
Santipur (Santapore) : a depot for 
muslins, I. 37 , 43 . 599 ; II. 29, 35, 
44, 91 «. ; the governor of, I. 44 ; 
II. 29 ; situation of, I. 500 n.) 
boats from, seized by Malik Zindi, 

II. 35 

Sdnti (Sdnu), cotton cloth, I. 59. 100, 

306 n., 314. 316, 403, 472 ; II. 215. 

217, Z19 ; a glut of, II. 71 ; from 
the neighbourhood of Balasor, II. 
86, 217, 218 

Sarah, the, commanded by John 
Bugden, II. 75 n. 

Sarcenet, silk piece-goods, I. 3 " 
Sar-lashkar, sar-i-lashkar, head of an 
army, II. 162 

Saropd, a dress of honour : refused 
by S. Master, I. 57 ; II. too ; sent 
to W. Clavell, I. 420, 442 
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Saypech, Sarpesh (Sarpett), a band 
of silk or embroidery, II. 30 n. 
Sarraf, banker, cash-keeper, money- 
changer, I. 144, 177, 339, 340, 342 ; 

%II. 303, 305 ; assayer, I. 394 n. 
Saserguntes. See Sahasra granthi 
Sashes. See Turbans 
Sassergates. See Sahasra granthi 
Sasujah. See Sultan Shuja’a 
Sattanapalle, taluk, II. 374 n. 

Saugor Island, I. 15, 321 n. ; II. 
65 M, 

Sauwon, Sawme. See Sdwan 
Savoury, Vincent. See Saffery, Vin- 
cent 

Sdwan, August, I. 436, 437 
Saved Meer Jasfar. See Sayyid llir 
jafir 

Savon, Mary, widow of V. Sayon, 
ll. 189 n. 

Sayon, Vincent : election of, I. 
330 n. : II. 1 19 ; arrival of, in 

India, 11. ng ; salary of, II. 119 ; 
assistant to W. Puckle, 1. 330 ; 
assistant to S. Master, I. 21, 330 ; 
II. 31, 32, 38 ; deputy mint- 

master, I. 94 ; II. 189 ; assistant 
Justice of the Choultry, II. 190 ; 
second at Masulipatam, II. 189 n. ; 
chief at Jlasulipatam, II. 129 11., 
189 K. : death of, II. 129 «., 189 n. ; 
his widow, II, 189 n. 

Saysummutt. See Sair samat 
Saysummutt Tanadar. See Sdtr 
samat thdnaddr 

Sayyid Mir Jafir, minister of the 
King of Golconda, II. 1 13 
Scale, centre of trade, emporium, I. 

37, 500 ; II. 79, 199 n. 

Scales ; for gold, I. 403 ; for coral, I. 
403 

Scarlet, European broadcloth, I. 
160, 161, 444 ; for presents, I. 88, 
124, 237 n., 326 ; II. 57, 152, 162, 
169, 172, 299 n., 30S, 374, 384 
Scattergood, John : election of, I. 
285 «. ; II. 136 H. ; writer and 
factor at Masulipatam, I. 266 n., 
285 ; II. 136 M. ; attends the King 
ot Golconda, II. 106 n. ; receives 
S. Master at Peddapalle, I. 78 ; 
II. 136 ; goes to Bengal, II. 136 n, ; 
second and accountant at Balasor, 
II. 136 K., 342 ; death of. II. 136 ; 

his salary, II. 255, 342 
Schoolmaster, the Company’s, at 
Fort St. George, I. 75, 76 ; II. 127, 
389 n. 

Scimitars for presents, I. 238 


Scott, George : freeman, at Balasor, 
II. 76 ; a pilot in the Hugh River, 
II. 350 ; a pass granted to, II. 350 ; 
master of the Madapollam, II. 
350 «. 

Scottow, Xat, I. 68 
Scretore. See Escritoire 
Scudamore, Gyles, soldier, II. 256 
Sea Reef, the, at the mouth of the 
j Hugh, I. 321 

Seal ; the Companj-’s, in Bengal, I. 
40, 205, 314 ; II. 7 ; at the East 
India House, I. 196, 199, 200, 217, 
225 ; at Masulipatam, I. 205, 245 ; 
II. 151, 199; regulations for the 
use and safety of, I. 249 ; for Fort 
St. George, II. 152 ; for Mada- 
pollam, II. 199, 206, 378 ; at 
Balasor, II. 224 

Seaman, Captain, commands the 
Falcon, I. 227 n. 

Seamen. See Mariners 
Sebram Coor. See Sibram Kuar 
Sebram Cullaun. See Sibram Kal- 
yan 

Secretary in the Company’s fac- 
tories, duties of the, I. 70, 209 ; 
II. 333 

Securities ; Streynsham Master’s, I. 
2, 193 ; given by the Company’s 
servants, I. 206, 207 ; M. \in- 
cent’s, I. 332 ; R. Edwards's, I. 
402 ; G. Knipe’s, I. 402 ; H. Car- 
penter’s, II. 41, 42 ; J. Billings- 
ley’s, II. 72 
Seer. See Ser 
Seerbunds. See Sirband 
Seerdarr. See Sirdar 
Seerpore. See Sherpur 
Seerpore Merchua. See Syapur and 
Mochia 

Seir Lascar. See Sar-lashkar 
Seller, John, hydrographer, I. 404 
Ser, a measure of weight, I. 139, 315. 
3^7, 397 u., passim; weight of a, 

I. 369, 412 : II- 317 »■ ^ 

Seraglio, the Naw-ab’s, at Dacca, II. 
45 

Seram Batche. See Cheram Pach- 
happa 

Seri Nairandas. See (Sri) Narayan 
Das 

Serra Purserre. See Sri Ramparsad 
Serrpore Mercha. See Sherpur Mur- 
cha 

Servants of the East India Company, 
See Company’s servants 
Sevagee, Sewagee. See Shivaji 
! Seven Pagodas. See Sadras 
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Seymour, Arthur : freeman at Mada- 
pollam, 1 . 87 ; II. 165 ; a pass 
granted to, II. 165 ; escorts the 
King of Golconda to Divi, II. 
165 n. 

Shabas Ckaun. See Shah Abbas 
Khan 

Shabunder. See Shdh-bandar 
Shah Abas, Emperor of Persia, II. 
229 n. 

Shah Abbas Khan, his complaint 
against the English, II. 355 
Shah ’.-Vlam. See Sultan Mu’- 
azzam 

Shah Aurangzeb. See Aurangzeb 
Shah Haw! .A.l-Bahrain, ruler of 
Johanna, I. 236, 237 
Shah Jahan, I. 491 n. \ II. 21 ; the 
alleged farman of, I. 31 ; II. 23, 
24. 25, 278 ; his farman to the 
Dutch, II. 27, 28 
Shah Jahanabad, II. 89 
Shah Shuja’a. See Sultan Shuja’a 
Shahabad (Hugh), II. 59, 60, 61, 62 
Shah - bandar, harbour - master : at 
Balasor, II. 52, 213, 236 ; at Masu- 
Upatam, II. 99 

Shaistah Khan : Karvab of Bengal, I. 
32, 326, 420, 443 : II. 24, 36, 65, 
80 ; Siibaddr of Orissa, I. 301 «., 
326 ; covetousness and exactions of, 

I. 32, 45, 51, 52, 53, 56, 492, 493, 
494 ; II. 80, 81, 92 : oppresses the 
English at Patna, I. 55, 327 n. ; 

II. 90 ; greediness of his officials, 
I. 341 : II. 80, 81, 89 : horses, etc., 
presented to, I. 47, 119, 122; I. 
45. 73. 78. 35E 361 : his parwana 
to the English, II. 32-24 his sons, 

I. no, 115, 1 16, 301 ; II. 87. 268, 
276, 280 M., 310, 314, 315, 320 «., 
351 ; uncle of Aurangzeb, I. 
301 «., 493 ; II. 80 ; his action in 
the De Soito case, I. 179, 180, 185, 
492 ; II. 50-57 ; his Court at 
Dacca, I. 158, 159; his wife, I. 
183 ; II. 58 ; recalled from Bengal, 

II. 268 n. ; reappointed Subadar of 
Bengal, I. no ; II. 268. 272, 276, 
280, 310, 312, 350; resigns his 
post, II. 268 n. ; his attack on the 
English in Bengal, II. 320 n.. 
342 n., 343 n. : attacks the pirates 
of ,\rakan, II. 329 n. ; his relations 
with the Dutch, I. 46, 146, 476 ; 
II. 41, 68 ; his parwana to the 
Danes, I. 319 

Shajehaun. See Shah Jahan 
Shalee. See Salu 


Shard, the precepts of Muhamma- 
danism, I. 183 ; II. 55 
Sharkkll, minister, II. 179 
Sharoff. See Sarrdf 
Shaster Cawne, Shasta Ckaun, Sh*s- 
teh Caan, Shatta Cawne, Shausteh 
Cawne. See Shaistah Khan 
Shatranji, a striped cotton carpet : 
from Peddapalle, II. 142 «., 143 ; 
from Masulipatam, II. 144, 149 
Shauh Shujae. See Sultan Shuja'a 
Shaw .A.bdalla. See ’.A.bdu’llah Qutb 
Shah 

Shaw Aurung Zeeb. See Aurangzeb 
Shaw haw Aloharan. See Shah 
Hawi .\I-Bahrain 
Sheak .A.tcha. See Shekh Achcha 
Sheakh Muttaloob, Sheck Metloob. 
See Shekh Matlub 

Sheep : as presents, II. 13 1, 172 ; 

on the diamond mines, II. 175 
Shekh .\chcha, servant to M. Vincent, 

I. 362 

Shekh Matlub : the Company’s vakil 
at Kasimbazar, I. 373 ; his evi- 
dence in the case of Raghu the 
poddar, I. 373, 374 
Shekh Matlub, native clerk, I. 379 
Sheldon, Daniel : chief at Kasim- 
bazar, I. 143, 205, 339, 393 ; re- 
turns to England, I. 205 n. 
Sheppard, Matthew : election of, II. 
20 n. ; arrival of, in India, II. 
20, 344 ; escapes drowning, I. 100 ; 

II. 214. 215 ; writer at Dacca, II. 
20, 293 n. ; third at Hugh, II. 
293 n. ; salary of, II. 20, 344 ; 
warehousekeeper at Balasor, II. 
214 n., 232 «., 233 n., 293 
reports the death of R. Edwards, 
II. 294 ; disclaims responsibility 
for Balasor accounts, II. 295 ; 
secretary at Hugh, II. 293 n., 344 ; 
death of, II. 293 n. 

Sherah. See Shard 
Sherbet : poisoned, I. 145, 369, 371 ; 
said to be consumed by Narasimha, 

I. 89 ; II. 176, 177 

Sherman, Bezaliel ; election of, I. 
254 ; II. 120 n. ; arrival of, in 
India, II. 120 ; surgeon at Fort St. 
George, I. 254 ; II. 120, 127 ; his 
wife, I. 254 ; II. 120 n. ; his ap- 
prentice, I. 254 ; salary of, II. 120 ; 
accompanies S. JIaster to Masuh- 
patam, II. 127, 140 w.; death of, 

II. 127 n. 

Sherman, Robert. See Shermar, 
Robert 
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Sherman, Samuel : one of the crew 
of the Society, II. 282 n. ; a pilot 
in the Hugh River, II. 282 «. ; 
master of the Ganges, II. 238 n., 
%282 ; maltreated by Dutch sailors, 
II. 282 ; sent to identify W. 
Bonnell’s murderer, II. 282, 283, 
284, 286 ; master of the Arrivall, 
II. 282 n. ; marries Jane Caldwall, 
II. 282 n. ; dies, II. 282 n. 

Shermar, Robert (Sherman, Robert) : 
election of, II. 344 n. ; salary of, 
II. 344 ; steward at Hugh, II. 
344 ; third at Balasor, II. 344 h. ; 
death of, II. 344 n. 

Sheroff. See Satrdf 
Sherofferage, assayer’s commission, 
I- 394 

Sherpur, in Mymensingh, II. 299 n. 
Sherpur Murcha : silk from, I. 4S2 ; 

II. 299 . situation of, II. 299 n. 
Ships : arrival and departure of all, 
to be noted, I. 10, 70, 302 ; use 
of ‘ he ’ and ‘ she ’ for, II. 93 n. 
Ships of Courteen’s association. See 
s.v, Aleppo Merchant, Fleece , Loyalty 
Ships, Danish, I. 5, 6, 234, 235, 302 ; 

II. 94 ; see also s.v. Hope 
Ships, Dutch, I. 5, 17, 45, 56, 230. 
232, 240, 244, 321, 322, 325, 328, 
355 ; 11.65,93,116,196,220,239, 
251. 356, 365, 380, 386, 390, 391 ; 
escape a storm at Balasor, I. 45 ; 
sail up the Hugh River, I. 53, 310 ; 
II. 83, 240, 270 n. ; accidents to, 
I. 106, 323 ; II. 239, 246 ; English 
ships affronted by, I. 241, 298 n. ; 
a, seized by the Nawab, II. 68 ; see 
also s.v. Arms of Utrecht, Asia, 
Breill, Experiment, Flyboats, Han- 
nibal, St. Lawrence 
Ships of the English East India Com- 
pany : sent to Bengal and Madras. 
I. 4, 6, 226, 227, 254; com- 
manders of, urged to navigate the 
Hugh River, I. 3, 53 ; II. 82 ; 
sloops for the Hugh River, I, 98, 
104, 301, passim ; despatch of, for 
Europe, I. 37, 44, 246, 316, 500; 
H. 49, 97, 285, 351 ; disabled by 
storms, I. 45 ; II. 44, 302, 303 ; 
lading and unlading of, I. 49, 50, 
70, 250, 501 ; II. 347 ; how 
ballasted, I. 1 16 ; II. 285, 314. 324 ; 
cargoes carried by, to India, I. 
132. 133, 255, 256 ; safet}^ of, how 
insured, I. 217, 219, 259; II. 82, 
225 ; private trade carried in, I. 
263 ; outward bound, for Surat, 
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I. 293 ; see also s.v. Advice, Ann, 
Antelope, Arrivall, Bantam pink. 
Barnardiston, Bengali Merchant, 
Berkeley Castle, CeBsar, Caroline, 
Castle frigate, Chandos, Constanti- 
nople Merchant, Dilligence, Eagle, 
East India Merchant, Expedition, 
Falcon, Ganges, George, Golden 
Fleece, Happy Delivery, Humphrey 
and Elizabeth, Janies and Maty, 
Johanna, Josia, Lancaster, Lilly. 
London, Loyall Merchant, Luyall 
Subject, Madrass frigate, Martha, 
Mary, Massingberd, Mayflower, 
Muscatt Castle, Nathaniel, New 
London, Phcetiix, Presidint, Rain- 
bow, Rebecca, Return, Royal Charles, 
Samaritan, Sampson, Society, Suc- 
cess, Suratt Merchant, Unicorn, 
Unity, \V illiamson, Zant 

Ships, French ; pursued b\’ the 
Dutch, I. 7, 241 ; at Johanna, I. 
234, 235 ; take a ship from the 
King of Golconda, II. 36 ; arrive 
at Surat, II. 283 

Ships, ‘interloping.’ See s.v. Com- 
merce, Expedition, Love, William 
and John 

Ships owned by native rulers and 
private individuals, I. 36, 243 ; II. 
236, 2S3 ; see also s.v. Appearance, 
Ava Merchant, Bull, Bengala Mer- 
chant. Indulgence, Katherine, Little 
Edward, Maldiva Merchant, Mary, 
Marrigold, Nossa Sentusa de Monte, 
Princess, Providence, Recovery, 
Rosa Marina, Ruby, Sancta Cruz, 
Sarah, Trtplicane 

Shiraz, I. 177 

Shivaji, a Maratha chief : his attack 
on Surat. I. 192 ; II. 292 ; takes 
the fortress of Jinji, II. 162 n. ; 
his son, H. 263 ; plunders Jalna, 
II. 263 ii. 

Shivram, rnutasaddl, II. 57 

Shot : procurable at Fort St. George, 

I. 253 ; sent to India, I. 255 

Shroff. See Sarraf 

Siam : King of, his ships, I. 244 ; II. 
236; lead from, I. 313: English- 
men recalled from the service of 
the King of. II. 105 K., 343 n. ; 
factors at, II. 320 n. 

Sibpal : podddr at Kasimbazar, I. 
15 1 ; his allowance, I. 392 ; his 
evidence in the charge against 31. 
Vincent, I. 393 

Sibram Kalyan, broker at Balasor, 

II. 88 
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SIbram Kuar, broker at Balasor, II. 
88 

Sibram lludi, a witness to the black 
writers’ confession. I. 379 
Sicca rupees. See Rupees, sikkd 
Signior, use of the title, I. 297 n., 

427 

Sikkd, newly coined, II. 303, 307, 309, 

.317 

Silk: mentioned passim : raw, how con- 
tracted for, I. 3,204: raw, ordered by 
the Company I. 315, 383 ; II. 157; 
raw, from Malda, I. 400; account 
of the trade in, at K^isimbazar, 

I. 24, 41, 382 ; II. 7, 9-14 : dyeing, 
sorting, weighing, pricing, and 
packing of. I. 36, 113, 498; II. 
303, 308, 312, 316, 317, 318. 321 ; 
bought by private traders, I. 106 ; 

II. 250, 322 ; coarse, used for 

packing, I. 1 12 ; II. 298 ; weights 
for, I. 408 ; cheats in, I. 397 «., 
455. 457 45S, 468. 480 ; white, 

from Sherpur, I. 4S2 ; II. 20S ; 
from China, I. 326 ; Dutch trade 
in, I. 141, 328 ; II. 26. 27, 66, 83 ; 
see also s.v. Ai-indl, Floretta yam, 
Mogtd, Riinidl. Taffeta, Taut, Tassar 

Silkworms, food for, 11. 28 
Sillibar, an embassy to, II. 191 n. 
Silver: how sent to India, I. 137: 
Dutch trade in, II. 210 ; an ingot 
of, stolen, II. 272, 275, 276 ; plate 
purchased for Fort St. George, II. 
329 ; see also s.v. Bullion 
Singe, Singeah, Singee. See Sing- 
hiya 

Singer, Daniel : throwster, I. 407, 
498 ; character of, I. 498 n. ; 
ordered to Fort St, George, I, 498 ; 
soldier, II. 256 

Singhiya : English factory at, I. 351 ; 
II. 88, So, 275, 277, 352 ; situation 
of, II. 89 K. ; unhcalthincss of, II. 
.89 

Sipah Salar, a title of iNIir Jumla, II. 
23 n. 

Sipdht, horseman, II. 315 
Strband, turban, from Dacca, II. 72 
Sirddr, the, of Bishnupur, I. 378 
Sirkell. See Sharkkil 
Sivaram Malik, killed by Bishamb- 
har, I. 351, 352 

Slade, John : freeman at Masuli- 
patam, II. 105 ; at Pulo Condore, 
II. 105 n. 

Shaves : the crew of the Princess .sokl 
as, II. 106 H. ; taken from Shah 
.“.bbas Khan, 11. 355 


Sloops. See Ships 
Smit, Pieter : second at Pulicat, I. 
297 ; Dutch chief at Masulipatam, 
1. 57, 297 ; II. 94, 99, log ; illness 
and death of, I. 57, 59 ; II. 44 , 
99, 109 «. ; his epitaph, II. 109 «. 
Smith, Anthony : soldier at Fort St. 
George, I. 497 ; dyer at Kasim- 
bazar, I. 35, 497 ; his wages in- 
creased, I. 497 ; his quarrel with 
M. Loveney, I. 497 n. ; his death, 

I. 497 «• 

Smith, Henry, soldier, II. 256 
Smith, Jacob ; election of, II. 1 18 ; 

member of Council at Fort St. 
George, I. 242 «. ; arrival of, in 
India, II. 118; Justice of the 
Choultry, II. 118; salary of, II. 
1 18 ; ordered to go to Masulipatam, 

II. 1 18 n. ; death of, II. 1 18 n. 
Smith, John : mentioned, passim ; 

election of, I. 156, 327 k. ; arrival 
of. in India, II. 17 ; salary of, II. 
17 ; chief at Dacca, I. 156, 414 n., 
440, 441 ; his treatment of J. 
Price, I. 416, 442 ; his servants, I. 
415, 417, 418, 421, 445, 446: his 
private trade, I. 415 n. ; dismissed 
by \V, Clavcll, I, 156, 415 «., 
419 «,, 420 n., 438, 439, 442 ; 
delays departure from Dacca, I. 
425, 433 , goes to Fort St. George 
without leave, I. 160, 163 ; claim 
against, examined by W. Puckle, 
I. 406 n. ; his charge against W. 
Clavell, I. 21, 28, 156, 407 n., 
410 «., 413, 414, 421, 483 ; his 
exception to W. Clavell’s acquittal, 

I. 41 1 ; his evidence in the case 
of Raghu the podddr, I. 154, 333, 
346-347, 354 ; dissents from the 
verdict in the podddr' s case, I. 
153' 397 i charges brought against, 
by W. Clavcll. I. 21, 29, 156-164, 
411-417 ; his defence, I. 417-421 ; 
the evidence against, I. 422-447 ; 
found guilty, I. 29, 449, 504, 505 ; 
ordered to remain at Hugh, I. 
505, 506 ; suspended, 1. 38, 164, 
505, 506 n. ; his correspondence 
with R. Edwards, I. 417 n., 
443 n. ; dissents from the verdict 
against J. Hall, I. 386, 388, 503 ; 
compensation paid to, I. 448 ; 
seizes the Maldiva Merchant, II. 
246 n., 349 n. ; dismissed the ser- 
vice, I. 71 «., 157, 164; flight of, 
from Ealasor, I. 38, 164, 506 n. ; 

II. 360 «. ; murdered, I. 38, 124, 
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164, 506 n. ; II. 75 390, 390 n. ; 

his ship, I. 327, 370 ; II. 36 n., 72, 
389. 390 

Smith, Peter. See Smit, Pieter 
Smifc, Samuel : election of, I. 303 n. ; 
writer at Balasor, I. 12 ; II. 20 ; 
death of, I. 13, 303, 304, 502 k. ; 
II. 20 ; ‘ outcry ' of the effects of, 

I- 30s 

Smuggling, how to be prevented, I. 

4! ; see also s.v. Private trade 
Snakes stones, I. 404 
Society, the : commanded by Cap- 
tain Thompson, II. 282 306 n. ; 

arrives at Fort St. George, I. 71 ; 
sent to Masulipatam, I, 72 ; re- 
turns to England, I. 74 ; II. 306 n., 

311 «• 

Sohroh. See Soro 
Soito. See De Soito 
Soldiers : as escort to S. Master, I. 
8, 15, 243, 261, 320 ; II. 128, 195, 
256, 313, 321 ; become dyers, 1. 
35, 496, 497 ; inquiry into the 
death of a, I. 69, 1 1 1 ; II . 282, 283 ; 
at Fort St. George, 1 . O5, 498 «. ; 
II. 93, 1 14 n., 1S3 : suicide of a, 
I. 1 1 1 ; in the Company’s service, 

I . 200, 227, 249, 409 ; II. 129 11. ; 
of the Dutch at JIasulipatam, I. 
297 ; unfit for pilots, II. 93 ; how 
paid, II. 252 

Somerling, John, trumpeter, II. 257 ; 

death of, II. 261 
Soosies, Soosyes. See Siisi 
Soro, Sohroh : piece-goods from, I. 
306; II. 217, 218; situation of. 

II. 86 «. 

South, Captain : commands the 
Katherine, I. 5 ; aggressions of, at 
Johanna, I. 5, 6, 236 ; inquiry into 
the conduct of, I. 5, 6, 236; 
ordered to make restitution, I. 6, 
236 

South Seas, I. 38, 131, 141, 297 n. ; 
II. 126 ; private trade between 

Masulipatam and the, I. 247 ; gold 
from the, I. 297 ; Dutch possessions 
in the, II. 140 

Southampton, Earl of, I. 291 «. 
Sowden, James ; election of, II. 
271 n. ; his services at Dacca and 
Patna, II. 271 «., 277 ; second and 
chief at Bencoolen, II. 271 ; 

superseded, II. 271 n. ; his ac- 
counts examined, II. 271 «. ; a 
freeman at Fort St. George, II. 
271 his brother-in-law, II. 271 n. 
Spahaun. See Ispahan 


! Spahee. See Sipahl 
j Spanish dollar. See Real 
' Spanish doubloon. See Pistole 
I Sparke, Christopher, security for H. 
Carpenter, II. 41 

; Speclman, Cornells ; assists the Ja- 
1 vanese against Maccassar, II. 

■ 141 n. ; second at Batavia, II. 267 

I Spelter. See Tutenaga 
I Spices : Dutch trade in, I. 141 ; II. 

; 210, 390 ; for presents, I. 239, 326 ; 

II. 130, 131, 273 

Squire, John, freeman at Balasor, II. 
76 

Sri Narayan Das. See Xarayan 
Das 

Sri Ramparsad, a witness of the 
‘ black writers’ ' confession, I. 378 
Sriharikot ; visited by S. Master, I. 
76, 90 ; II. 130, 131, iSo ; the 
havoaldat of, II. 131, 180 ; situation 
of, II. 130 K. ; presents inter- 
changed at, II. 180 
Sriharikot Island, 11 . 130 n. 
Srlkakulam, shrine of, at Tsalla- 
palli, II. 1 38 n. 

Stafford, Captain John : commands 
the Falcon, I. 62, 217, 227. 232, 
254, 300 ; II. 90 n. ; Vice-.\dmiral 
of the ships bound to India, I. 218 ; 
II. 120 ; sails up the Hugh River, 
1 . 227 H. ; instructions to, I. 219 
Standish, inkstand, 1 . 403 ; II. 32 
Steel from Masulipatam, II. 1 13 
Steep to, precipitous, 11 . 134 
Stephens, Edward : factor in Bengal, 

I. 177 ; private trade of, on the 
Mayflower, I. 177 ; dies in debt, I. 

178'. 179 

Stephenson, John : soldier at Fort 
St. George, II. 328 n. ; becomes a 
freeman, II. 328 n. ; his wife, 

II. 328 n. ; his goods laden on the 
George, II. 329 

Stevenson, Thomas : factor in Bengal, 
I. 182 ; imprisoned by De Soito, I. 
184 ; II. 64 

' Stewards of the Company's factories, 
I instructions to, I. 278 ; II. 153, 333, 
334 

I Sticklac. See Lac 
j Stiles, Thomas, I. 459 n. ; II. 326 n. ; 
I election of, 4S9 n. ; contumacy ol, 
I 1 . 489 ; reprimanded, I. 489 ; 
I death of, 1 . 489 11. 

I Still, — , II. 31, 38 
; Storms, I, 229 ; in the Hugh River, 
j I. 16, 17 ; II. 82 ; at Bala.sor, I. 44, 
i 45. 50, 104, 105 ; II. 35, 36, 44, 
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64, 65, 238, 240 241 ; at llasuli- 

patam, 1 . 62, 114, 115, 124; II. 

82, 300-303, 3S4 ; Chittagong de- 
stroyed by a, II. 41 ; Hugh factory 
damaged by a, II. 48 ; in the Bay 
of Bengal, 11 . 365 

Story, David ; freeman at Hugli, II. 

350 ; his bond, II. 350 
Street, William, security for R. 
Edwards, I. 402 

Subadar (Suba) : of Bengal, I. 53, 
119, 301 n. ; II. 80, 268, 272 ; of, 
Chittagong, II. 280 n. 

Succadev’e. See Sukha Dev 
Succanundsaw. See Sukhnand Shah 
Success, the, II. 258 n., 363, 368 ; 
commanded by R. Cowley, II. 
209 n. ; arrives at Fort St. George, 

1. 94 ; sent to Masulipatam and 
Balasor, I. 94 ; II. 209, 255 n. ; in 
Balasor Road, 1 . 98. 100, 122 ; II. 
210, 312, 351 ; purser of the, II. 
270 n., 32S ; ballast for, II. 314, 
323. 337 . 38S 

Sudelapore. See Sa'adu'llahpur 
Sufi Khan imprisons S. Meverell, II. 
343 ”• 

Sugar, I. 278 ; II. 81 ; Dutch trade 
in, I. 141 ; II. 26. 27, 83 ; laden 
on the Mayflower, I. 177, 178 ; for 
resents, I. 239 ; from Tessindia, 

. 481 , 482 ; for Fort St. George, II. 
278 

Suits, sets : of knots (bows), II. 33 ; 

of ribbon, 11. 37 
Sukha Dev, his debt, I. 444, 445 
Sukhnand Shah, II. 288 
Sultan .A.uzum. See Sultan Muham- 
mad '.\zam 

Sultan Mauzum. See Sultan Mu’- 
azzam 

Sultan Mu’azzam : his son, II. 263 ; 
son of .\urangzeb, II. 263 n. ; his 
reported attack on Cuttack, II . 
263 K. 

Sultan Muhammad A’zam ; son of 
.Aurangzeb, II. 243 «., 355 ; in- 
vades Golconda, II. 176 n. ; 
Nawab of Bengal, I. 34 ; II. 243 n., , 
254, 274 ; bribed to release salt- 1 
petre boats, I. 109, 114; II. 272, ! 
273, 292, 298 ; character of, II. 
243 M. ; recalled to Court, II. 244. 
276, 282 ; his nishan for free trade, 
II. 258 «. ; guns purchased for, 11 . 
259 ; leaves Dacca for Rajmahal, 
II. 268 

Sultan Shuja’a : nishan oi, to the Eng- 
lish, I. 31, 491 ; II. 8, 21-22, 23, 


278 ; son of Shah Jahan, 1 . 491 n. ; 

governor of Bengal, I. 491 ; II. 8 
Sultaun Mozzum. See Sultan Mu’- 
azzam ' 

Sumatra, 1 . 297 n. ; English s«,ttle- 
ments in, I. 218 «., 437 n. ; II. 
127 H., 191 «., 204 n., 271 
389 n. 

Summerland, John, II. 31, 32 
Supall. See Sibpal 
Sura. See Soro 

Suraj Shah : merchant at Balasor, I. 
307 ; debt of, II. 221, 222, 228, 
230 ; his death, II. 221 
Surat : mentioned passim ; Streyn- 
sham Master serves the Company 
at, I. I, 2, 190-192 ; method of 
book-keeping at, I. 9, 39, 70, 73, 
276. 277, 278 ; II. I, 2, 4, 102, 103 , 
English presidents at, 1 . 190, 191, 
192, 238 ; II. 283 ; attacked by 
Shivaji, I. 192 ; II. 293 ; letters 
sent via, I. 480, 490 ; II. 289, 290, 
291 ; the bandar at, II. 47 ; action 
of the Council at, regarding the 
Mayflower. I. 176-179 ; II. 63, 64 ; 
news of ships at, II. 283 ; Aurar.g- 
zeb demands customs of the Eng- 
lish at, II. 392 

Suratt Merchant, the : sent from Eng- 
land to Madras, I. 4-7, 217, 227- 
242, 248, 314 ; in Masulipatam 
Road, I. II, 60, 293 ; 11 . 109, m. 
117 ; in Balasor Road, 1 . 14. 50, 
298, 299, 301, 302, 319, 320, 490 : 
II. 93 ; disabled in a storm, I. 45 . 
56 ; II. 35, 94 ; in Madras Road, I. 
62, 243, 490 ; II. 120 ; tonnage of, 
I. 254, 256 ; II. 98 ; her lading for 
England, II. 70, 92, 98, 102, 112 ; 
her commander, II. 90 n. 

Surgeons and physicians : in the 
Company's service — candles al- 
lowed to, 1. 117; II. 335 i 
Masulipatam, lodgings and wages 
of, 1 . 294 n, ; II. 381 ; see also 
s.v. Browne, S. ; Douglas, R- ; 
Harwar, R. ; Heathfield, J. ; Mal- 
laiy-, H. ; Morris, T. ; Sherman, B. ; 
Waldo, J. — native, see Nilkanth, 
Xil Chand ; Dutch, II. 344 n. 
Suriapet, II. 178 n. 

Surinam, 1 . 5, 229, 230, 231 
Suro. See Soro 
Surpaw. See Saropa 
Siisi (soosyes, sushes), silk cloth, 
from Malda, I. 398, 400 
Susuhnam, a title of Javanese rulers, 
II. 141 K. 
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Swally, roadstead, I. 192, 238 ; II. 
199 n. 

Swanley, Richard, purser of the 
Success, II. 270 w., 328 
Swa*ver, Cornelius, I. 231 
Swimming, a man saves his life by, 

I- 233 

Swords and sword-blades : trade in, 

I . 415 K., 437; as presents, II. 
299 n. 

Syapur, I. 400 n. 

Sybram. See Shivram 

Sybram 'dillick. See Sivaram Malik 

Sybram Moody. See Sibram Mudi 

Taffeta, silk goods, I. 316, 383 n., 
497 ; II. 269 ; where procurable, I. 
54 ; II. 70, 85 ; dyeing of, 1 . 36, 43, 
204, 260, 311, 498; colours and 
texture of, I. 31 1, 315, 316, 327, 
383 ; directions regarding, I. 313 ; 

II. 288 «., 316-318 ; complaints of, 
I. 316 ; II. 71 ; cheats in, I. 363, 
455 . 456, 466, 476 »., 478, 479, 480, 
483, 485 ; sorting and pricing of, 

I. 458, 472 : If- 310. 316, 321 ; 
provided for the Company, I. 477 ; 

II. 92, 327 ; money advanced for, 
II. 3, 318 ; account of providing, 
at Kasimbazar, I. 41, 204, 382 ; 
11. 7, 9-14 

Taffety, wale, striped taffeta, I. 311 

Taftan. See Taffeta 

Tagadaglr, native overseer (tagad- 

f eer) : employed at Kasimbazar, 
I. 318 ; how paid, II. 318, 337, 
338 

Takidl, mint, I. 428 
Talaiyan, village watchmen, guides 
(taliar), II. 131 n. 

Tamana Mooselaya. See Tammana 
Musalaya 

Tamana Ramana. See Tammanna 
Ramanna 

Tamarind-trees at ‘ Humlae Mooli,’ 

II- 134. 135 

Tamluk (Tambali), I, 16 ; 11 . 240 n., 
357 ; a Dutch ship wrecked at, II. 
239, 246 ; situation of, II. 239 n. 
Tammana Musalaya, merchant at 
Masulipatam, 11. 147 
Tammanna Ramanna, merchant at 
Masulipatam, II. 147 
Tamrahpti. See Tamluk 
Tana, the warp, II. 276 n. 
Tanassaree. SeeTcnassenm 
Tanga, coin, worth of a, II. 60 »., 62, 
64 

Tangeebs. See Tanzlb 


Tani, silk used for the w'arp, II. ic, 
13, 276 n., 298 

Tanks : the Dutch, at Kasimbazar, 

I. 365 ; numerous, at Malda, I. 
401 ; a large, at Utukur, II. 133 ; 
many, near ilushtabad, I. 89 ; II. 
175 ; a long, at Karedu, II. 179 ; 
at -Masulipatam, flooded with sea- 
water, II. 302 

Tanksdl, mint (tanksall), I. 428 
Tanna. See Thana 
Tannee. See Tdnl 
Tanuku, tdluk, II. 171 n. 

Tanzih, fine muslin, I. 430 
Tapit, carpet, hanging, exported by 
the Dutch from Hugh, II. 83 
Tdppd, idppdl (tappaul), postman, 
post-ofiice, II. 386 n. 

Tares, fine silk, linen, etc., I. 381 : 

II. 70 

Tdri offered to S. Master, II. 13 1 
Tarryar (ialaiydri), village v\atch- 
man, II. 13 1 
Tartary, I. 310 

I Tashrlf.a. gift, gratuity (tascherife), 
from Agha Jalal, refused, II. 100, 
156; to the Company’s native 
merchants, I. 83 ; II. 152, 168, 

373. 384 

Tassar, coarse silk (tussore), II. 
299 n. ; introduced into England 
by S. Master, I. 112, 136 ; woven 
at Hugh, II. Si, 82 ; from Balasor, 
I. 54 ; II. 84, 85 ; see also s.v. 
Arindl 

Taverns. See Punch-houses 
Taxes. See Customs 
Taylor. Randolph, death of, I. 191 
Taylor, William, factor m Bengal, I. 
182 ; II. 64 n. 

Tegapatam (Fort St. David), Dutch 
factory at, II. 1 1 5 
Telugu language, II. 132 
Temples. See Pagoda.i 
Tenali, tdluk, II. 136 n.. 147 n. 
Tenasserim, II. 36 ; elephants from, 
I. 104 ; II. 236 ; trade with, II. 
113; earthquake in, II. 182 ; J. 
Threader a prisoner in, II. 343 ». 
Tench, Edward : pulot in the Hugh 
River, II. 28 3 n. ; maltreated by 
the Dutch, II. 283 ; sent to identify 
the murderer of W. Bonnell, II. 
283. 284 ; master of the Ganges, II. 
283 II. : reports on the wreck ot the 
James and Mary, II. 283 n. ; dies 
on the Antelope, II. 283 n. 

Tent, a, for S. Master’s accommo- 
dation at Divi, II. 124, 139 
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Tenta Zameins. See Thonta Zdmin 

Terceira Island (Terseras), I. 229, 231 

Ternate Island ; Dutch power in, II. 
140 ; ruler of. treats with the 
Dutch, II. 141 n. 

Terry, John, soldier, II. 256 

Tesser, tester. See Tassar 

Tessindia : situation of, I. 481 n. ; 
sugar from, I. 481, 482 ; variations 
of the name, I. 481 n. 

Thana, Great, I. 105, 477 ; II. 92 n., 
240, 357 ; fort at, I. 49. 322 «. ; II. 
66 

Thana, Little, II. 240 11. ; \V. Calla- 
way buried at, 1. 18, 324 ; II. 
30 «. 

Thatch : danger of, I. 24, 388, 498 ; 
II. 46 ; buildings of, replaced by 
brick, I. 48, 1 13, 498 ; II. 48, 319 

Thevenot, Jean de, his remarks on 
Dacca factory. I. 415 n. 

Thomas, John ; Christ’s Hospital 
lad, II. 119 ; apprenticed to the 

Company, II. 119, 341 ; salary of, 
II. 1 19, 255, 341 ; trained by J. 
Hynmers, II. 310 ; factor, 1. 95 ; 
II. 78 M, ; goes to Bengal, 1. 95 ; II. 
192, 196, 225 n. ; his wife. I. 95 ; II. 
192 «., 196 ; third at Hugh, II. 
192 K., 341 ; becomes mad, II. 
192 n. ; interpreter at Fort St. 
George, II. 193 k. ; returns to 1 
England, II. 192 n. ; complains of 
his treatment by M. Vincent, II. 
192 H. : supercargo of the Caroline, 
li. 192 n. ; admitted to the Com- 
pany’s almshouses, II. 193 n. ; 
remains a lunatic. II. 193 n. 

Thomhnson, Christopher, security for 
R. Edwards. I. 402 

Thompson. Captain William, com- 
mands the Society, II. 282 n„ 
306 n. 

Thomson, Robert, deputy-governor 
of the East India Company I. 216, 
265 n. 

Thomson, Sir William : member of 
the Court of Committees, I. 168 ; 
governor of the East India Com- 
pany, I. 237 ; J. Hall’s letter to, I. 
168 ; II. 1 1 n. 

Thonta (tuta) zdmin, inadequate se- 
curity, I. 360 

Threader (Thredder), John : election 
of, II. 20 n, ; arrival of, in India, 
II. 20, 343 ; writer at Hugh, I. 
loi, 502 n, ; II. 20, 37, 38, 61 n., 
63 n., 364 ; salary of, II. 20, 343 ; 
directions given to, II. 215, 224. 


225 n,, 365 ; his services at Balasor 
and Kasimbazar, II. 343 «. ; his 
wife, II. 343 ft. ; accused of fraud, 

II. 343 K. ; enters the King of * 
Siam’s service, II. 343 mt; a 
prisoner at Tenasserim, II. 343 n. 
Throwsters : at Kasimbazar, I. 36, 
409, 497 ; II. 321 ; their mill, I. 
498 

Thrumm, ends, fragments, II. 13 
Ticknall, Anthony ; freeman at Ma- 
sulipatam, II. 105 ; death of, II. 
105 K. 

Tickner, .\nthony. See Ticknall, 
Anthony 

Tifiord, Christopher, II. 32, 37 
Tigers : T. Labrun killed by a, I. 100 ; 
II. 215 ; three of the crew of the 
Princess killed by, II. 106 n. 
Tillbichrumbung, the rdjd of, II. 84 
Tillum, Henry, freeman at Masuli- 
patam. 11. 106 

Tillum, Thomas, freeman at Balasor, 
II. 76 

Tilok Chand ; merchant at Dacca, 

I. 159 ; his debt, I. 415, 416, 419. 
433, 434. 439. 440 ; goods sold to. 

I. 435-438, 441 ; his death, I. 439 
Timber : at Johanna, I. 234, 239 ; 

from Madapollam, I. 269 ; scarcity 
of, at Kasimbazar and Hugh, II. 

28 ; from Batavia, II. 40, 41, 251, 
254, 266 K. ; for Fort St. George, II. 
96, 1 14, ns, 117, 348; presented 
to S. Master at Vallur, II. 130; 
transported from Sriharikot to 
Madras, II. 131 ; abundance of. in 
Nellore District, II. 134 
Tin : sent to India, I. 133, 255, 256, 
293, 320, 414. 432, 437. 441. 445 : 
from the Malay Peninsula, I. 141 i 

II. 83 ; saleable at Malda, I. 401 ; 
private trade in, I. 420, 422 ; II. 
328 ; Dutch trade in, II. 83 ; trade 
in, to Golconda, II. 178 ; the Com- 
pany’s, sale of, urged, II. 261, 284, 
354 ; sent to Patna, II. 275 ; un- 
saleable at Dacca, II. 281 

Tinkdl, borax (tincall) ; ordered by 
the Company, I. 257, 315. 3^6; 
from Patna, I. 331 : II. 64. 70, 
90 ; samples of, inspected, I. 46 ; 
II. 44 

Tirumala Lachchanna, merchant at 
Masulipatam, II. 147 
Tiruvatiyur. See Trivetore 
Tissinda, Tissindy. See Tessindia 
Titford, Christopher. See Tifiord, 
Christopher 
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Ti\’ill, John ; election of, I. 267 k. ; 
arrival and salary of, I. 285 ; his 
services at Madapollam, I. 73 74. 
267, 369, 285 ; II. 98. 145. ^59 
sil^ersedes R. Freeman, II. 107 n. ; 
his quarrel with T. Davis, II. 
105 n. ; examined about accounts 
at Masulipatam, I. 274, 275 ; meets 
S. Master at Motupalli. I. 85 ; II. 

1 59 ; second and chief at MasuU- 
patam, II. 1 36 n., 159 197. 379 I 

dies at Madapollam, II. 1 59 n. 
Tobacco, tax on, I. 89, 212 
Toddy. See Tdrl 

Told, a measure of weight, I. 144. 
342, 368, 397 n., 458 passim : 
kachhd, I. 412 n. ; pakkd, I. 412 k. ; 
weight of a, II. 31 304 

Tollaes Coucha. See Told kachhd 
Toman, a coin (tomaund), I. 176, 177, 

178:11.387 

Tombolee River. SeeTamIuk 
Tombs ; to W. Puckle, I. 409 n. ; to 
M. Wynn, II. 136 n. ; to J. March 
and J. Marshall not erected, II. 

237. 238 

Tond, village, II. 374 n. 

Tondapi Giriyappa, merchant at 
Madapollam, II. 374 
Tongue-scraper, I. 27, 404 
Tonnage : rate of, from Madras to 
Bengal, I. 195 ; list of the Com- 
pany's, in 1675-76, I. 227, 254- 
256, 264: to be laden home, 1. 
257-259, 266, 292, 308, 314-315 
Tonquin, private trade to, pro- 
hibited, I. 196, 213, 264 ; II. 75 

ToondepoGriapa. See Tondapi Gin- 
yappa 

Tope : of mango-trees at Kistna- 
patnam, II. I33 : oI tamarind- 
trees at ‘ Humlae Mooli,' II. i35 
of trees at Peddapalle, II. 137 
Topkhdna, ordinance (topechonna), 
II. 280 «. 

Tornado, I. 229 

Toronala Latchana. See Tirumala 
Lachchanna 
Touch-box, I. 27, 404 
Touchstone, I. 403 

Townsend, Gabriel : election of, I. 
333 n. ; second at Hugh, I. 333. 
347 n., 418 n., 427, 440, 442, 474 ; 
returns to England, I. 250, 330 
443 

Toys sent to India, I. 256 
Trade : privileges of, granted to ser- 
vants of the East India Company, 

I. 2, 41, 193. 195. '96, 197. 213, 


214, 249, 264 ; II. 4*^ 1 Com- 
pany’s, in India, I. 4, 53. 

204, 212 ; the silk, at Kasimbazar, 

I. 24 ; II. 9-14 ; at Malda, report 
on, I. 25, 26, 399-402 : by barter, 
unpopularity of, I. 26, 54 >' 85 J 

in Bengal, a farrndn needed for, 

I. 30-34, 54. 490-495 : of the 
Dutch in India, I. 141, 142. 297 ; 

II. 65, 66, 83, 84, 113 ; hindrances 
to, I. 55, 448, 449, 49f ; II.. 35. 65. 
So, 210, 273, 274 ; at Masulipatam, 
account of, I. 60, 61 ; II. 1 12-1 14 ‘, 
to India, open, I. 190; a register 
to be kept of, II. 253 ; at Bantam, 

I. 259, 260 ; of the Portuguese 
in Bengal, II. 84 ; in saltpetre, II. 
89, 90 ; privileges of, granted to 
the Enghsh, H. 178 ; a nishdn 

for, in Bengal, II. 21, 22, 258 n. ; 
at Hugh, increase of, II. 266 n. ; 
private, see Private trade 

Train bands at Fort St. George, II. 
129 «. 

Tram, silk thread for the weft, II. 
12, 13 

Tranquebar : Danish factory and fort 
at, I. 241, 302 n, : the Madrass 
frigate wrecked ofi, II. 19^ 
Treasinda, Tnsinddi. SeeTessindia 
Treaties : between the English and 
Dutch, I. 226, 251 ; between the 
Dutch and Ternate, II. 141 : 

between the Dutch and the 
Javanese, II. 14 f > between the 
F'rench and the Dutch, I. 84, no ; 
II. 157, 265 

Trenchard, George, e.xccutor to M . 

Clavell's will, II. 264 n. 

Trenchfeild. Elizabeth, w'idow of R. 

Trenchfeiid, II. 2 84 h. 

Trenchfeild, Richard : election of, I. 
305 «. ; w-riter at Balasor and 
Hugh, I. 49, 305. 309. 319. 320, 
502 H. : II. 19 ; arrival of. in 
India, II. 19, 342 : salary of, II. 
19. 342 : orders given to, II. 67 ; 
Suraj Shah's payment to, II. 222 ; 
his attestation in E. Bugden’s 
defence. II. 262, 263 ; to be left 
in charge at Dacca, II. 284, 354. 
355 ; T. Bromley's charge against, 
II. 284 n.. 342 n. ; to be second at 
Malda. II. 342 ; dismissed the ser- 
vice, II. 284 K. ; a freeman at Fort 
St. George, II. 284 n. ; his wives, 
II. 2S4 II. ; death of, II, 2S4 n. 
Trevisa. Jonathan, chief in Bengal, 
II. 281 
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Trevitore, I. 127 ; S. Master’s escort 
to, I. 76 ; II. 125 ; a place of pil- 
grimage, II. 125 n. ; situation of, 
II. 125 «. ; reception of S. Master 
at, I. gi, 92 ; II. 182. 183 n. 

Trials. See Clavell, W., his charge 
against J. Smith ; Hall, J., the 
charge of M. Vincent against ; 
Raghu the poddar, inquiry into 
the death of ; Vincent, M., charges 
brought against, examined 
Trincomalee, I. 240 n. 

Trmcombarr. See Tranquebar 
Triplicane, the : belonging to H. 
Carpenter, II. 94 ; m Madras Road, 
II. 116 

Trivetore. See Trevitore 
Trumpeter, a, accompanies S. Master, 
I. 15, no, 320 ; II. 128, 261 
Tsallapalli : situation of, II. 138 n. ; 

shrine at, II. 138 n. 

Tulluck Chund. See Tilok Chand 
TulsI, his debt, I. 444, 445 
Tumbalee. See Tamluk 
Tumberleen River. See Rupnarain 
Tumlook. See Tamluk 
Tummalapenta (Turamullpenta) ; S. 
blaster passes through, I. 77 ; II. 
133; situation of, II. 133 n. 
Turbans, I. 474 ; silk bands for, II. 
30 n. ; from Dacca, II. 72 ; silk 
cloth for, II. 327 n. 

Turkey, piece-goods suitable for, II. 
15, 72 

Turkey red (cloth). See Sdlii 
Turkeys as presents, II. 131 
Turmeric ; procured for the Com- 
pany, I. 14, 22. 133, 258 ; II. 70, 
92, 265 ; sent to Europe by the 
Dutch, I. 141 ; II. $3 ; from Patna, 
I. 308, 331 ; II. 64, 70 ; accepted 
in payment of a debt, II. 71 ; 
price of, at Balasor, II. 253 
Turner, Ducy, brother-in-lav.- of E. 

Bugden, II. 349 n. 

Turner, Francis, election of, II. 
161 ». 

Turner, Mr., his house at Xavaraz- 
puram, II. 161 

Tumor, Sir Edward, Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, II. 42 «. 

Tussore, silk. See Tassar 
Tiita zantin. SeeThonta zdmin 
T noa, spelter, I. 404, 429, 432, 
41/ ; II. 39 ; from the Malay 
Peninsula, I. 14 1 ; saleable at 
Malda, I. 401 ; Dutch trade in, II. 
83 ; trade in, to Golconda, II. 
178 ; the Company’s, sale of. 


« 

urged, II. 261, 284, 354; unsale- 
able at Dacca, II. 281 ; private 
trade in, I. 74 ; II. 328, 329 
Tuticorin (Tutticorree), governor of, 

I. 241 f 

Tuttenagg, Tuttynague. See Tute- 

naga 

Udaipur, attack on the Rana of, II. 
243 «. 

Ugolim. See Hugh 
Ujal Narsappa, merchant at Masuli- 
patam, II. 148 

Ulak, a cargo-boat, I. 18 ; II. 213 n., 

239 

Ulmarra ; situation of, II. 86 n. ; 

piece-goods from, II. 86 
Vmard, a noble, II. 100 
Umbrawes. See Umard 
Umbrellas : restrictions of the use 
of, I. 295 ; carriers of, II. 372, 382 
Unicorn, the, sails for Bantam, I. 

238 

Unity, the, I, 298 n. 

Upputera River, I. 83 ; II. 159 
Upshott, Mr., II. 30 
Unell. George. See Vriell, George 
Urmullah, situation of, II. 86 n. 
Utukur, I. 90 ; II. 180 ; S. Master’s 
reception at, I. 77 ; II. 133 ; 
situation of, II. 133 n. 

Vacancy, slack season, leisure, I. 75, 

259. 281, 292 ; II. 123 
Vackeel. See Vakil 
Vadapalem, ship-village, II. 139 
Vakil, legal agent, I. 33 ; II, 91 ; the 

Company’s — at Dacca, I. 182, 183, 
416 n., 428, 494 n. ; II. 54, 55, 

260, 329, 338 ; at Hugh, I. 49 ; II. 
43 - 65. 355 ; 3 -t Kasimbazar, I. 
145, 148, 349, 373, 374, 375 ; II. 
299, 310, 314 ; at Patna, I. 352 ; 

II. 273, 274, 276 ; employed by J. 
Chamock at Delhi, I. 32, 491, 
492 ; II. 272, 275, 292, 298 ; how 
paid, I. Ii8 ; II. 318, 337, 338, 359. 
362 ; for Persian letters, II. 319 — 
the Dutch, II. 26 ; of the faujddr 
at Rajmahal, I. 501 ; II. 91, 293 

Valandupalem, site of Dutch garden 
at Masulipatam, II. 158 n. 

Valente, Antonio Goes, a Portu- 
guese, J. Hall's treatment of, I. 
486 

Vallur : situation of, II. 125 ; S. 
Master’s reception at, I. 76 ; II. 
130!; presents interchanged at, II. 
130 
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• 

Van Helyn. See Hehm, — , van 
Vankewell, — , Dutch chief at 
Balasor, II. 67 , 

Varahanagar. See Baranagar 
Varipi, village, S. Master passes 
through, I. 77 ; II. 133 
Varlo, Philip, I. 236 
Vashishta River, I. 297 n. 

Veilings. See Bcalilha 
Velagapudi, S. Master passes through, 

I. 77 ; II. 134 
Veligonda Hills, II. 179 
Velvets, for India, I. 255 

Vena Velly Vincatyputty. SeeVin- 
aveli Venkatapati 

Venco Braminah. See Venka Brah- 
man 

Veaka Brahman : merchant at Mada- 
pollam, I. 135, 276; money ad- 
vanced to, II. 95 
Ventapollam. See Vetapalem 
Vcrasheroon. See Viravasaram 
Verburg, Jacob : chief of the Dutch 
at Kasimbazar, I. 20, 329, 370 ; | 
his intercourse with S. Master, I. 
105, 329 ; II. 29, 240, 265, 329, 
356 ; chief at Hugh, I. 44, 329 n. ; 

II. 29, 40 ; his quarrel with Malik 
Zindi, I. 46 ; 11 . 46 ; applied to 
regarding \V. Bonnell's murder, I. 
Ill ; II. 356 ; desires the return of 
Dutchdeserters.il. 356 ; his death, 
II. 240 n. ; his wife, II. 239 ; his 
character, II. 240 «. 

Vermilion : exported to India by 
the Dutch, I. 141 ; II. S3 ; sent 
from England to India. I. 255, 256, 
435. 436; payment for piece- 

goods in, II. 44 
Verona. See Kasi Viranna 
Veroo Pante. See Viru Pant 
Vetapalem, II. 134 n., 136 n. ; 

situation of, I. 276 n. ; II. 135 «. ; 
a centre of the weaving industry, 

I. 276 n. ; II. 135 ; visited by S. 
Master, I. 78, 90 ; II. 135, 177 ; 
route from Masulipatam to, II. 
177 

Vicars, William ; freeman at Masuli- 
patam, II. 107 

Vickers, John ; factor in Bengal, I. 
166; sent to Dacca, I. 159, 160, 
442 ; sails for England, 1. i6o, 442 ; 
death of, I. 160, 442 n. 

Vijayanagar, province of, II. 113 
Vinavoli Venkatapati, merchant at 
Masulipatam, II. 148, 15 1 
Vincent, Mary, widow of M. Vincent, 

II. 340 n. 


Vincent Matthias ; election of, I. 
328 n. : II. 339 n. , his security, I. 
149. 332 ; arrival of, m India, II. 
16, 339 ; his salary, II. 16, 339 ; 
second at Hugh, 11. 339 n. ; chief 
at Kasimbazar, I. 20, 42, 167, 
168, 329, passim ; II. 243 n.. 259 ; 
his liability lor the death of Raghu 
the podddt, I. 22, 23, 25, 33, 143- 
15s. 252. 31 1, 332-375, 396, 494; 
II- 339 ; his statement about 

Anant Ram, I. 380 ; various 
charges brought against, examined, 
1.21, 24, 25, 148, 151-153, 153, 16S, 
170, 173, 252, 313, 335, 339', 376- 
379, 384-397, 405 ; II- II 285, 
286, 339 n. ; his relations with and 
charge against J. Hall, I. 21, 27, 
29, 30, 165-174, 407, 413, 449-489, 
503, 504 ; II. 339 n. ; his account 
of the silk trade at Kasimbazar, 

I. 24, 41, 3S2 ; II. 7, 9-14 ; his 
treatment ot V. Xurse, I. 488 ; 
discovers frauhs of native clerks, 

I- 363. 364, 378, 379 ; his share 
in the De Soito business, I. 180 ; 

II- 51-53 ; chief in ‘the Bay.' I. 
34, 98, 105. 106, no. III, 116 ; II. 
229, 239, 241, passim; procures a 
nishan for trade in Bengal. I. 34 ; 

II. 258, 290 ; J. Thoirias's com- 

plaint of, II. 192 n. ; S. .Master’s 
instructions to, I. 119, 408; II. 
211, 212, 308-310. 313-315. 362- 
364 ; his statement regarding pri- 
vate trade in silk, II. 247 ; illness 
of, II. 246, 300 ; Plaji Muham- 
mad's demands on, how paid, II. 
257, 238, 260, 261, 263 n.. 282 «., 
28S, 290, 291, 309, 387 ; an over- 
seer to W. Clavell’s will, II. 264, 
265, 2.70, 326 ; an overseer to J. 
Marshall’s estate, II. 265 ; visits 
the governor of Hugh, II. 2S2 ; 
inquires into the death of "W. 
Bonnell. II. 2S2 ; examines a 
charge against R. Trenchfeild, II. 
284 n. ; his dealings with ‘ inter- 
lopers,’ II. 320 «., 339 340 H. ; 

declines a post at Fort St. George, 
II- 339 n. ; dismissed, II. 339 n. ; 
sent as a prisoner to England, II. 
339 «- : released, II. 339 n. ; 
knighted, II. 339 n. ; his death, 
II- 339 n. ; his wife, I. 232, 
3>3, 335. 395; H- 339 «• ; his 
children, I. 152, 153, 232, 313, 
335, 395 : II- 339 «- ; his servant, 
I- 3^2 
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Vincent, Theodore, son of 11 . Vin- | 
cent, 1 . 395 n. ; II. 340 n. 

Vincent, Vincent, son of II. Vincent, 

I . 395 K. ; II- 340 n. 

Vinco Bramine. See Venka Brah- 
man 

Vipparla, piece-goods from, I. 268 n. 
Viranna. See Kasi Viranna 
Viravasaram, I. 90 ; II. 177 ; English ; 
factory at, I. 82, 83, 87, 88, 274 n. ; 

II. 170, 206 ; gardens at, I. 87, 
97 ; II. 170, 171, 206 ; investment 
at, I. 266 n. ; rented by R. Fleet- 
wood, I. 274, 294 n. ; situation of, 

I. 274 n. ; II. 170 n. ; P. Walde- 
grave’s overland journey to, II. 
67 n. ; debts at, II. 153, 206 ; chief 
of, II. 170 n. ; J. llarshalTs de- 
scription of, II. 170 K. ; ruinous 
state of, II. 17c, 171 ; a depot for 
cotton goods, II. 171 n. ; aban- 
doned, II. 1 71 n. 

Viru Pant, merchant at llasulipatam, 

II, 147 

Visapore. See Bijapur ; 

Vizagapatam District, I. 298 n. ; II. 

1 10 n. 

Vizagapatam, town, II. 72 n. ; Eng- 
lish factory at. II. 128 «., 198 n. ; 
chief of, II. 128 191 «., 198 n., 

389 n. 

I'oiders, baskets, II. 37. 273 
Vnell, George ; freeman at Masuli- 
patam, II. 104 ; trades in Bengal 
and Golconda, II. 104 247 ; 

a pass granted to, II. 203 ; dies, 
II, 104 n., 203 «. 

Vuckeel, Vucqueel. See Vaktl 
Vultures, I. 20, 328 

Wacka. See Wakd’a 
IVages. See Salarj’ 

Wakd’a, news-letter. I. 336 ; II. 52 
Waldegrave, Paul : loses the Com- 
pany’s grants from the Mogul 
Government, I, 31 ; chief at Bal- 
asor, I. 177 ; II, 67 k. ; his con- 
nection with the Mayflower's cargo, 
I. 178 ; goes to Fort St. George, I. 
182 

Waldo, John ; surgeon at Fort St. 
George, II. 120 ; arrival of, in 
India, II. 120 ; salary of, II. 120 ; 
goes to England, II. 120 n. ; 
returns to India as an ‘ inter- 
loper,’ II. 120 n. 

Wale, striped, I. 31 1 
Wales, Mary : wife of S. Wales, II. 
198 n. ; death of, II. 198 n. 


• 

Wales, Samuel : election of, I. 285 n. ; 
writer at Masulipatam, I. 266 11. ; 
secretary at Masulipatam, I. 2S5, 
295 ; chief at Peddapalle, II. 
138 K. ; warehousekeeper at ij(ida- 
pollam, II. 198, 204. 367, 385, 3S6 ; 
second at Masulipatam, II. 198 ; 

accountant and chief at Mada- 
pollam, II. 19S n. ; dies at Fort 
St. George, II. 198 ». ; his v. ife 
and child, II. 198 «. 

Wales, Samuel, junr., death of, II. 
198 K. 

Waloor. See Vallur 
War : between the English and 
Dutch, I. 191, 192, 454, 2.73 : 

II. 29 )!., 285 n. ; between the 
French and Dutch, I. 84, no, 
325 n., 355 ; II. 157, 165 ; between 
the English and the Mogul forces, 
II. 320 M., 342 K., 343 M. 

Warangal (Orungalla) : beatilha (veil- 
ing) from, I. 272 ; situation of, I. 
272 n. 

Warehousekeeper: duties of the, I. 
70, 84, H2, 113, 211 ; II. 3, 166, 
263, 312, 316, 317, 332, 338; 
position of the, I. 199 ; II. 40 >i. : 
his books, when to be passed, II. 

153. 157. 390 

Warehouses. See Godowns 
Waris Khan (Wares Cawne), gov- 
ernor of BihSr, II. 24 
Warner, Patrick : chaplain at Fort 
St. George, I. 246, 247 ; his salary, 

I. 246 ; complains of H. Mallary, 

II. 257 n. 

Warp, the : tanl for, II. 10 ; number 
of threads in, II. ii, 12, 13; 
organzine for, II. 12 
Warrapollam. See Waudapollim 
Warren, Elizabeth, mother of John 
March, II. 237 «. 

Washing, allowances for, I. 60 ; II. 
1 10, 335, 371, 382 

Wast entry, Wast book, rough draft, 
I. 161, 422, 423, 483 ; II. 12 
Water : obtained at St. Jago, I. 230, 
234 ; obtained at Johanna, I. 239 ; 
none at Gogulapalli, II. 133 ; for 
travellers at Haji ’All’s tomb, II. 
177 ; for the Company’s sloops, II. 
238 

Watts, Edward, uncle of George 
Knipe, I. 402 

Waudapollim (Vadapalem), S. Mas- 
ter’s reception at, II. 139 
Weavers: new buildings for, I. jf. 
498 ; customs exacted from, I. 44 1 
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II. 29 ; employed by the Dutch, I. 
46, 365 ; II. n6 ; contracts -with, 
how conducted, I. 42, 53, 136, 
400 ; II. II, 12, 86 ; employed by 
• private traders, I. 106 ; II. 250 ; 
commissions paid by, I. 113 ; H- 
318, 394 ; cheated by native clerks, 

I. 377'379 ; money advanced to, 

II. 3, 316, 317, 318 : Dutch inter- 
ference with, I. 268 n. ; II. 163 n. ; 
overseers of the, how paid, II. 318 

Weft, the, silk for, II. ii. 13 
Weld, dyer's weed, I. 317 n. 

Weranee. See Varini 
Westlack, Peter, commands the 
Massingberd, I. 233, 238, 242 
Wetham, Nathaniel. See Whetham, 
Nathaniel 
Wheat. See Com 
Wheeler, James : election of, II. 
1 19 M. ; arrival of, in India, II. 
ng ; salary of, II. 119 ; deputy- 
secretary at Fort St. George, I. 
94 ; II. 191 ; purser at iladapol- 
1 am, II. 191 ; marriage of, II. 

191 n. ; third and second at 
Masulipatam, II. 191 n. ; chief at 
Vizagapatam, II. 191 n. : chief at 
Peddapalle, II. igt n. ; resigns the 
service, II. 191 n. ; re-elected. II. 
191 ; member of Council at 

Fort St. George, II. 191 n. ; sup- 
posed death of, by poison, II. 
191 n. 

Wheeler, Ordonicus ; son of J. 
Wheeler, II. 191 n. ; dies at Mada- 
pollam, II. 191 n. 

Whetham, Nathaniel ; elected writer, 
I. 215 ; his rank and salary, I. 261 ; 
assistant to S. Master, I. 215, 261 ; 
accompanies S. Master to Hugh, I. 
15, 321 ; is drowned, I. 17, 18, 21, 
44, 323, 324 ; II. 20, 128 «. ; 
‘ outcry ’ of the goods of, I. 44, 
62 ; II. 36-39, 42, 120 ; papers re- 
lating to, II. 42 

White Pagoda, the, I. 56 ; II. 93 
White Town (Fort St. George), II. 

183 »• 

Whitehead, Samuel, soldier, II. 256 
Whitehead, Thomas : election of, I. 
286 n. ; chaplain at Masulipatam, 
I. 286, 295 ; conduct of, to be 
reported, I. 246, 247 ; commended 
by Major Puckle, I. 246 n. ; 
death and burial of. I. 10, 83, 2^, 
293 ; executor to T. Morris’s will, 
I. 288, 289 «. ; will of, I. 291 ; his 
complaint of T. Davis, II. 105 n. 
VOL. II. 


Whoggon. See Phdgiin 
Whole Duty of an. The. II. 20I n. 
Wienz. Justinus, Dutch chief at 
Kasimbazar, death of, II. 287 n. 
Wilcox, John : election of, II. 1 19 ii. ; 
arrival of, in India, II. no; 
salary of, II. 119; steward and 
secretary at Fort St. George, II. 
119 ; chief of Conimere factory, 

II. 119 w. ; his wives, II. lig n. ; 
his death, II. 1 19 n. 

Wildey, Captain John, commands the 
Phcenix, I. 443 n., 454 473 

Wildley', George, freeman at ilasuli- 
patam, II. 107 

Wilkes, Anne : daughter of Francis 
Burt, II. 126 n. ; wife of T. W ilkes, 
II. 126 n. 

Wilkes, Timothy : election of, II. 
118 11.; arrival of, in India, II. 
118 ; member of Council at Fort 
St. George, I. 75, 12S, 242 n. ; II. 

125 n., 126, 187, 390 ; accom- 
panies S. Master to Sriharikot, I. 
76; II. 124, 131 ; salary of, II. 

1 18; Justice of the Choultry, II. 
1 18; deputr’-accountant at Fort 
St. George, 'll. 133, 124 ; resigns 
the service. II. 126 ; sails to 

England, II. 126 n. ; dies at 
Hackney, II. 126 n. ; his will, II. 

126 11. ; his widow’, II. 126 n. 
Wilkins, Captain. See Wj’gbert, 

Wilk 

William of Orange, II. 267 
William III., King, his hydrographer, 

I. 404 n. 

William and John : a private ship, II. 
76 n. ; T. Pitt sails to England in, 

II. 76 n. 

Williamson, the : arrives at Fort St. 
George, I. 71 ; at Balasor, I. 
506 n. ; despatched to England, I. 
74 

Wills : copies of, to be kept by the 
Purser-General, I. 39, 70; II. 4, 103 ; 
mentioned, see s.v. Ayloffe, W. ; 
Callaw'ay. W. ; Clavell, W.; Hall, J.; 
Morris, T. ; Nevinson. T. ; Reade, 
E. ; Whitehead, T. ; Wilkes, T. ; 
see also s.v. Administration, 
Letters of 

Wilson, Richard, freeman at Masuli- 
patam, II. 107 

Wiltfang, Pieter van, Dutch commo- 
dore, I. 44, 45 ; II. 29, 65 ; illness 
of. II. 41 

Winchester, Bishop of. See Morley, 
George 
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Winchester, Robert ; chaplain of the 
Loyalty, II. 66 n. ; chaplain at Fort 
St. George, II. 66 n. ; his reasons 
for leaving Captain Durson, II. 

66 n. 

Wine ; sent to India, I. 226, 231, 261 ; 
Irom the Azores, I. 229 ; for the 
Company’s servants, I. 483 ; 
bought by R. Harwar, II. 33, 34, 
42 ; Canary. I. 96, 256, 291 ; 11. 
58, 199, 206 

Winfrith, Dorset, seat of the Clavell 
family, II. 16 n. 

Winter, Sir Edward : Agent at Fort 
St. George, I. 165, 254 n. ; II. 
128 «., 132 ; employs Edward 

Reade, I. 38 ; II. 326 n. ; his house 
at Navarazpuram, I. 85 ; II. 161 ; 
imprisons George Foxcroft, I., 165 ; 
460 n. ; II. 126 n. ; his effects to 
be sent home, I. 265 ; imprisons 
E. Herrys, II. 118 «. ; death and 
burial of, II. 132 «. 

Winter, Mary, marries E. Reade, II. 
326 w. 

Winter Thomas : bis request, I. 
254 ; his son-in-law, I. 254 ; II. 
326 «. 

Wislack, Wislake, Peter. See West- 
l^ck Peter 

Witbert, Wilke. See Wygbert, Wilk 
Witchcraft : J. Hall charged with, I. 
173, 458, 459, 468 ; Captain Dur- 
son accused of, II. 66 «. 

Wold seed. See Weld 
Wood . See T imber 
WoodrofEe (? Woodruff), Mary : sails 
to Bengal, II, 339 n. ; marries M. 
Vincent, II. 339 n. 

Woodruff, Martha : marries W. 
Clavell, II. 16 «. ; death of, II. 
16 «. 

Woodward, Thomas. See Morris, 
Thomas 

Woof. See Weft 

Woojell Narsapa. See Ujal Nar- 
sappa 

Woollen goods. See Piece-goods, 
European 

Woolters, — : affidavit of, I. 226 ; 
mate of the Phasmx. I. 248 ; 
mate of the Suratt Merchant, I. 248 
Worcester, Bishop of. See Morley, 
George 

Writers : at Masulipatam, a list of, 
I. 10, 285, 286 ; when to be ex- 
cluded from the public table, I. 
40 ; II. 8 ; allowance to, for wash- 
ing, I. 60 ; II. 1 10 ; not under con- 


trol, I. 65 : sent from Fort St. 
George to Bengal, I. 72 ; accom- 
pany S. Master to MasuUpatam 
and Bengal, I. 75, 95 ; II. 127, 128, 
192, 193 ; when to become factor#, 

I. 262 ; no roundels allowed to, I. 
29s ; progress of, to be reported 
to the Company, II. 5, 6 ; in Ben- 
gal, a list of, II. 19, 20, 343, 344 ; 
at Fort St. George, a list of, II. 
119; want of, at Slasuhpatam and 
Madapollam, II. 203 

W’riters, native : regulations regard- 
ing, I. 1 18; II. 337; frauds of, 
discovered, I. 151, 377 ; confession 
of, I. 151, 378, 379 ; dastiir allowed 
to, II. 318, 337, 371 
Wrong, prejudice, I. 462 ; II. 163, 
168 

Wyche, Nathaniel, President of 
Surat, death of, I. 190 
Wygbert, Wilk : serves the Dutch 
at Maccassar, I. 318 ; chief of the 
Danes at Balasor, I. 300 «., 303, 
318 ; II. 67 ; his negotiations for 
land at Balasor, I. 319 m. 

Wynn, Maurice : election of, 1. 267 n.; 

II. 136 M. ; a linen-draper, II. 

136 ; factor at Masulipatam, I. 

78, 103, 274 276, 385 ; II. 

loi, 102, 108, 124, 136, 145, 
168, 196, 197, 198, 379, 380; con- 
ducts the investment for Masuli- 
patam, I. 8, 266 n„ 267, 268 n. ; 
instructions to, I. 270, 271 ; ac- 
companies S. Master to Mada- 
pollam, I. 84 ; II. 159 ; chief at 
Masulipatam, II. 136 ; commen- 

dation of, II. 136 n. ; death of, II. 
136 n. ; how commemorated, II. 
136 n. 

Xahabad. See Shahabad 
Xylaloi, 'wood-aloe, eagle-wood, I. 
405 n. 

Xylgaru, Zeilger, eagle-wood, I. 
405 n. 

Yagre, Benjamen. See Agra, Benja- 
meny 

Yale, Elihu : election of, II. 119 ; 

arrival of, in India, II. 119; as- 
sistant to Major Puckle, I. 21 ; II. 
30, 32. 33. 37. 38 ; salary of, II. 
1 19; marries C. Hynmers, II. 
188 «., 190 K. ; assistant Justice of 
the Choultry, II. 190 ; inspects 
Porto Novo, II. 190 «. ; ‘ Cus- 
tomer ’ at Fort St. George, II. 
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190 M. ; succeeds W. Gyfiord as 
Agent, II. igo n. ; superseded, II. 
190 ; a freeman at Fort St. 

^George, II. 190 n. ; sails to Eng- 
"land, II. 190 n. 

Yelligapounde. See Velagapudi 
Yentapollam, Yencapollam. See 
Vetapalem 

Young, Henry, deputy-governor of 
Bombay, I. 192 

Yule, Colonel Henry : his opinion of 


M. Vincent’s liability in the pod 
ddr's case, I. 153 

Zaiit, the, frigate, I. 470 
Zeilger wood. See Eagle-wood 
Zeiloan. See Ceylon 
Zenon, Father, Capuchin friar, I. 127, 
128 

Zuvvaladinne : S. Master passes 
through, I. 77 ; H. 133 ; S. Master 
halts at, I. 90 : II. 179, 180 


THE END 
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